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Anr.  I. —  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Leibnitz — eine  Bio- 
fjraphie.  (Life  of  G.  M.  Leibnitz.)  Von  Dr  G.  E.  Guhrauer. 
Zwei  Bande.  2  vols  l2mo.  Breslau  :  1842. 

Q  ac;es  and  poets  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  invention  of 
^  significant  symbols  by  which  to  e.xpress  the  littleness  of  all 
earthly  greatness,  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  ambition — not 
always  superior  themselves  to  a  secret  ambition  of  obtaining  fame 
even  by  showing  it  to  be  nothing — of  being  remembered  for  the 
beauty  and  the  excellence  wherewith  they  have  typified  vanity. 
Like  the  sculptor  employed  to  ornament  the  tomb,  they  have 
hoped  to  be  celebrated  for  their  eloquent  images  of  death,  and 
their  graceful  emblems  of  mortality.  Yet  neither  amongst  the 
devices  feigned  by  art,  nor  the  objects  presented  to  us  by  the 
ravages  of  time — the  broken  column,  the  sarcophagus  empty 
even  of  ashes,  the  stone  inscribed  with  a  silent  history,  or 
with  half  legible  characters, — is  there  any  memento  of  these 
truths  more  expressive  or  more  touching,  than  that  which  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  the  tarnished  decorations  of  a  series  of  portly 
folios  or  quartos  of  a  past  age,  the  product  of  some  capacious 
and  restless  intellect,  which  toiled,  as  was  fondly  thought  and 
hoped,  for  immortality — which  aspired  to  be  remembered,  not 
merely  in  Biogra])hical  Dictionaries — those  crowded  Ceme¬ 
teries  of  mind — but  to  hold  active  and  familiar  converse  with 
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the  mind  of  successive  generations, — to  live  in  perpetual  citation 
on  the  lips  of  grateful  and  admiring  readers.  Yet  are  these 
misjudging  aspirants  for  fame  often  consigned  to  the  dust  and 
darkness  of  the  upper  shelf ;  ”  rarely  opened  except  by  some 
chance  visitor,  out  of  idle  curiosity, — not  from  any  wish  to  hold 
communion  with  their  spirits,  or  to  emancipate  even  for  an  instant 
their  imprisoned  wit  and  w  isdom.  These  remains  are  guarded,  it 
is  true,  with  jealous  care,  and  kept  safe  behind  handsome  doors 
and  gratings ;  but  the  page  is  as  mute  as  the  voice  of  him  w'ho 
wrote  it;  and  that  supplementary  body  of  ink  and  paper  by  which 
the  fond  authors  hoped  to  perpetuate  their  existence,  and  secure 
a  second  and  longer  life  on  earth,  is  dead  as  the  first  tenement  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  without  a  hope  of  resurrection.  'I'o  traverse 
an  old  library  filled  with  such  remains,  is  like  w'alking  through 
the  catacombs  of  a  great  city.  Could  the  thought  of  the  utter 
want  of  sympathy,  the  ‘  cold  oblivion’  which  awaited  him,  have 
obtruded  itself  on  the  imaginings  of  those  who  wrought  for  im¬ 
mortality,  it  had  been  enough  to  paralyse  all  their  energies,  and 
make  the  pen  drop  from  their  nciveless  hands. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  gloomy  reflections  by  the  lot  of 
that  great  and  shining  man,  on  w'hose  Life  and  Genius  we  are 
about  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  His  name  is  no  obscure  one ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  achieved,  if  ever  man  did,  a  high  European 
reputation,  and  his  name  is  laid  up  with  those  of  the  great  of 
all  time ;  and  yet  we  believe  there  are  few,  even  of  the  utterly 
obscure,  who,  having  written  so  much,  are  read  so  little.  It  is 
the  smallest  possible  fraction  of  his  works  that  even  those  who 
have  troubled  themselves  to  peruse  any  thing,  are  acquainted 
with;  while  the  immense  miijority,  who  yet  know  him  renowned 
for  mathematical  discoveries  and  metaphysical  theories.  Lave 
never  read  a  syllable  of  him. 

For  this  comparative  neglect  there  are  more  reasons  than  one. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  shares  but  the  lot  of  all  great  philoso¬ 
phers.  Their  condition,  in  th’s  respect,  is  far  less  enviable  than 
that  of  great  poets.  The  former  can  never  possess  so  large  a  circle 
of  readers  under  any  circumstances ;  but  that  number  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  abridged  by  the  fact,  that  even  the  truths  they  have  taught 
or  discovered,  form  but  stepping-stones  in  the  progress  of  science, 
and  are  afterwards  digested,  systematized,  and  better  expounded 
in  other  works  composed  by  smaller  men.  The  creations  of 
poetry,  on  the  contrary,  remain  ever  beautiful,  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  embodied  shall  endure  :  even  to  trans- 
lat*  is  toinjure  them.  'J'hus  it  is,  that  for  one  readerof  Aichimedes, 
(even  amongst  those  who  know  just  what  Archimedes  achieved,) 
there  are  thousands  of  readers  of  Homer ;  and  of  Newton  it  may 
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be  truly  said,  that  nine*tenths  of  those  M^ho  are  familiar  with  his 
doctrines  have  never  studied  him  except  at  second-hand.  Far 
more  intimate,  no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy  which  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  inspire ;  ‘  being  dead,  they  yet  speak and  may  even 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  minds  of  their  readers. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
the  works  of  Leibnitz.  As  he  wrote  often  with  great  beauty, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  there  should  be  no  reason,  one 
might  imagine,  why  he  should  be  less  read  than  many  other 
philosophers  whose  claims  to  be  remembered  are  far  inferior  to  his. 
The  cause,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  frag¬ 
mentary  character  of  his  productions  :  though  enormously  volu¬ 
minous,  there  is  almost  nothing  except  his  Theodicee  and  his 
Remarks  on  Locke  that  can  be  considered  systematic ;  and  he  has 
nowhere,  not  even  in  these  pieces,  given  a  complete  digest  of  his 
philosophical  system.  The  great  mass  of  his  works  consists  of 
occasional  papers ; — such  as  his  contributions  to  the  Acta  Erudi- 
torumoi  Leipsic;  and  the  immense  remains  of  that  Literary  Corre¬ 
spondence  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  throughout  his  life, 
and  which  included  the  name  of  almost  every  eminent  scholar  and 
thinker  of  the  age.  In  these  Letters  he  continually  repeats  (as 
was  most  natural)  fragments  of  his  opinions ;  so  that  the  reader 
finds  that  he  has  got  most  of  what  Leibnitz  thought,  long  before 
he  has  read  all  that  Leibnitz  wrote,  and  might  here,  if  any 
where,  take  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  the  house. 

But  yet  another  cause  of  this  comparative  neglect  is,  that  with 
all  his  intellectual  greatness,  few  other  men  have  ventured  to  ex¬ 
pound  metaphysical  theories  which  depend  so  absolutely  on  mere 
conjecture,  or  which  are  less  adapted  to  invite  disciples.  His 
Monads  are  unintellittible  even  to  his  most  devoted  commen¬ 
tators  ;  his  Pre-established  Harmony  has  long  since  been  dis¬ 
solved  ;  and  a  score  of  other  theories,  and  rudiments  of  theories, 
which  were  suggested  to  his  ever  active  genius,  lie  scattered  in 
gigantic  ruins  over  the  vast  field  of  his  labours. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  very  large  portion  of  his  writings,  as  already 
said,  consists  of  his  Letters.  Now,  not  only  is  the  Latin  in 
which  he  often  writes  far  from  being  Ciceronian  ;  not  only  are 
the  theories  he  defends  exploded,  or  the  truths  he  develops 
rendered  elementary  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  science;  but 
the  books  cited  are  long  forgotten,  the  very  names  of  the  authors 
never  heard  of ;  even  the  ductissimus  Hachmannus  and  the 
illustrissimus  Kettwiyius  have  somehow  become  obscure: — the 
allusions  are  unintelligible,  the  incidents  without  interest,  the 
pleasantry  insipid. 
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These  causes  are  at  least  sufficient  to  show  why  we  ought  not 
to  wonder  that  Leibnitz  for  more  than  a  century  has  been  but 
little  read. 

But  it  is  well  that  those  illustrious  men,  whose  voluminous 
writings,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  will  never  be  remembered 
equally  with  those  of  the  great  poet,  should  have  their  periodical 
commemoration  ;  when  the  achievements  by  which  they  benefited 
their  own  generation  and  all  time  shall  be  honourably  recounted, 
their  portraits  brought  out  of  the  dust  and  dampness  where  they 
were  fading  away,  and  the  lineaments  retouched  and  vivified ;  when 
some  of  their  most  pregnant  thoughts  and  weighty  maxims  shall 
be  repeated  in  the  ear  of  mankind  ;  and  some  fragments  of  their 
wisdom  rescued  from  the  sepulchre  of  their  opera  omnia.  Even 
this  is  better  than  sheer  oblivion.  They  have  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  species  some  generations  back,  and  through  that  tn< 
directly  for  ever.  It  is  something  more  to  be  permitted  to  do 
this  directly,  in  modes  however  limited,  and  for  intervals  however 
transient.  Yielding  to  the  instinct  of  immortality,  each  grateful 
shade,  thus  honoured,  will  triumphantly  exclaim,  Non  omnis 
moriar  ! 

Such  a  festival  in  honour  of  Leibnitz  seems  to  be  now  in 
eourse  of  celebration  in  Germany.  ‘  Old  Mortality  ’  is  there 
going  his  round,  and  reviving  the  imagery  and  inscriptions  on 
the  philosopher’s  tomb ;  and  we  could  hardly  hope  to  find  a  more 
favourable  juncture  for  offering  our  homage  than  the  present, 
when  his  works  have  just  been  republished  at  Berlin,  and  a  new 
biography  composed  by  Dr  Guhrauer. 

We  shall  commence  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  the  rather  that  it 
is  more  varied  than  that  of  the  generality  of  literary  men;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  increase  in  no  small  degree  that  wonder 
which  his  prodigious  attainments  arc  calculated  to  excite.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  so  much  activity  and  locomotion  with  such 
severe  study.  He  must  have  learnt  that  useful  lesson  of  losing 
no  time  *  in  changing  his  hand,’  as  Adam  Smith  expresses  it ; 
and  of  bringing  his  faculties  to  bear  with  resolute  promptitude  on 
whatever,  for  the  moment,  exacted  attention. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  biography  of  Leibnitz  are  the 
materials  left  by  his  friend  Eckhart — his  Life  by  Brucker,  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy — his  well-known  Eloge  by  Fontenelle — 
that  by  Bailly,  first  published  in  1768,  and  republished  in  his 
Discours  in  1790 — that  by  Koestner,  published  in  1769 — the 
Memoir  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  the  Theodicee,  by  M. 
Jaucourt,  originally  published  under  the  feigned  name  of  M. 
Neufville — a  piece  possessing  considerable  merit,  and  praised 
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by  no  less  an  authority  than  T.essing — and  the  recent  work  of 
Dr  Guhrauer.  This  last  authur  has  diligently  availed  himself 
of  every  source  of  information ;  and  has  not  only  corrected 
some  previous  errors,  but  has  brought  to  light  some  facts  hither¬ 
to  unknown.  Many  fragments  also  of  the  philosopher’s  writ¬ 
ings,  which  hud  remained  buried  in  obscurity,  enrich  Erdmann’s 
recent  edition  of  them.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  these 
writings  were  a  mine  which  could  not  be  exhausted.  Consist¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  of  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Correspon¬ 
dence,  they  were  widely  scattered,  and  were  recovered  only  at 
intervals.  In  1765,  appeared  a  quarto  volume  of  his  posthumous 
works,  under  the  Editorship  of  ilaspe.  The  principal  ot  these 
was  the  commentary  on  Locke’s  great  work,  and  is  entitled 
Nouveaux  Essais  stir  C Entendemcnt  Humain,  This  volume  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  edition  of  Leibnitz’s  works  by  Dutens,  in 
six  large  quartos,  published  in  1768,  was  vainly  styled  Opera 
Omnia.  It  does  not  contain  the  pieces  published  by  Raspe,  for 
which  Dutens,  in  his  general  preface,  offers  no  very  sufficient 
reason.  In  1805,  appeared  an  octavo  collection  of  unpublished 
Letters,  under  the  Editorship  of  1.  G.  H.  Fcder. 

Dr  Guhrauer’s  work  has  considerable  merit;  but  it  might  have 
been  judiciously  comprised  in  one  volume,  by  omitting  not  a 
few  digressions  on  collateral  subjects,  in  which,  more  Gennanoy 
the  author  has  freely  indulged.  We  shall  also  have  occasion  to 
point  out  some  examples  of  prejudiced  statement,  into  which 
the  customary  idolatries  of  a  Biographer  have  betrayed  him. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  contained  in  Dr  Guhrauer’s 
work  is  a  fragment  of  Autobiography.  Fragment  as  it  is,  it  gives 
a  striking  account  of  the  author’s  childhood  and  youth,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  his  intellectual  history,  and  exhibits  all  the  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  his  character — even  to  its  foibles — with  a 
vivacity  as  amusing  as  can  be  found  in  any  composition  of  a 
similar  kind.  As  this  fragment  has  never  appeared  in  English, 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  gratify  the  reader  by  a  free  translation 
of  two  or  three  paragraphs.  Most  of  the  facts  are  repeated, 
again  and  again,  in  different  portions  of  Leibnitz’s  miscellaneous 
writings,  but  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  connectedly  or  so  fully. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  born  at  Leipsie,  on  the  2i8t 
of  June  1646.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  foster-child  of 
literature.  His  father,  Frederic  Leibnitz,  was  Professor  of  Ethics 
in  the  university  of  Leipsie.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Schmuck,  another  Professor  in  the  same  university. 
His  mother’s  sister  was  married  to  John  Strauch,  Professor  in 
Jena,  a  celebrated  jurist. 

The  father  of  Leibnitz  was  married  thrice.  He  had  one  son 
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by  lu9  first  marriage,  and  one  (the  subject  of  this  sketch)  by  the 
second.  He  died  September  3,  1632,  when  the  future  philoso¬ 
pher  w'as  only  six  years  old.  He  left  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a 
valuable  library,  which  last  the  young  Leibnitz  soon  began  to 
consider  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance.  It  is  with  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  these  treasures  that  we  commence  our  brief  extracts 
from  tlie  Autobioijraphy. 

He  was  sent  early  to  the  Nicolai  school  at  Leipzig;  but  his 
real  education  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  himself,  and  is 
described  in  a  whimsical  manner  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

‘  As  I  grew  in  years  anil  strength  I  was  wonderfully  delighted  with 
the  reading  of  history,  and  having  obtained  some  books  of  that  kind  in 
German,  I  did  not  lay  them  down  till  I  had  read  them  all  through. 
Latin  I  studied  at  school ;  and  no  doubt  should  have  proceeded  at  tho 
usual  slow  rate,  had  uot  accident  opened  to  me  a  method  peculiar  to  my¬ 
self.  In  the  house  where  1  lodged,  I  chanced  to  stumble  on  two  bonks 
which  a  certain  student  had  left  in  pledge.  One,  I  remember,  was  Livy, 
the  other  the  Chronological  Thesaurus  of  CalvUius.  Having  obtained 
these,  I  immeiliafely  devoured  them.  Calvisius,  indeed,  1  understood 
easily,  because  I  had  in  German  a  book  of  universal  history  which  often 
told  me  the  same  things;  but  iu  Livy  I  stuck  longer;  for  as  1  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  ancient  history,  and  the  diction  in  such  works  is  more  elevated 
than  common,  1  scarcely  in  truth  understood  a  single  line.  l>ut  as  the 
edition  was  an  old  one,  embellished  with  woodcuts,  these  I  pored  over 
diligently,  and  read  the  words  immediately  beneath  them,  never  stopping 
at  the  obscure  places,  and  skipping  over  what  I  imperfectly  understood. 
When  I  had  rejieated  this  operation  several  times,  and  read  the  book 
over  and  over — attacking  it  each  time  after  a  little  interval — 1  under¬ 
stood  a  good  deal  mure;  with  all  which,  wonderfully  delighted,  1  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  any  dictionary  till  almost  the  w’hole  was  quite  pbiin.’ 

These  self-acquired  accom])tisbmei)t8  having  disclosed  them¬ 
selves  at  school,  Leibnitz  tells  us  that  bis  master  was  much 
shocked  that  his  pupil  should  be  making  such  unauthorized  pro¬ 
gress  iu  learning. 

‘  My  master,  dissembling  the  matter,  repairs  to  those  who  had  the 
care  of  my  education,  and  admonishes  them  that  they  should  take  care 
lest  1  should  interrupt  my  studies  by  a  premature  and  preposterous  kind 
of  reading ;  that  Livy  was  just  as  tit  for  me  as  a  “  buskin  fur  a  pigmy;” 
that  books  proper  fur  anutlier  age  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
boy,  and  that  I  must  be  sent  back  to  Comenius  or  the  lesser  catechism. 
And  without  doubt  be  had  succeeded,  if  there  had  not  been  present  at 
the  interview  a  certain  erudite  and  well-travelled  knight,  a  friend  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  He,  disliking  the  envy  or  stupidity  of  the  master, 
who,  he  saw,  wished  to  measure  every  stature  by  his  ow’n,  began  to 
show,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  unjust  and  intolerable  that  a  budding 
genius  should  be  repressed  by  harshness  and  ignorance ;  rather,  that  a' 
boy  who  gave  no  vulgar  promise  was  to  be  encouraged,  and  fnrnished 
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with  every  kind  of  help.  He  then  desired  me  to  come  to  him ;  and  when 
he  saw  that  I  pave  no  contemptible  answers  to  the  questions  he  put,  he 
did  not  rest  till  he  had  extorted  from  my  relatives  permission  to  enter 
my  father's  library.  At  this  I  triumphed  as  if  I  had  found  a  treasure. 

1  lonjjed  to  sec  the  ancients,  most  of  whom  were  known  to  me  only  by 
name — Cicero,  Quiuctilian,  and  Seneca,  Pliny,  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  many  a  Latin  and  Greek  father.  These  I  revelled  in  as  the 
fit  took  me,  and  was  delighted  with  the  wonderful  variety  of  matter 
before  me;  so  that,  before  I  was  yet  twelve  years  old,  I  understood  the 
Latin  writers  tolerably  well,  began  to  lisp  Greek,  and  wrote  verses  with 

singular  success . Indeeil,  in  polite  letters  and  in  poetry, 

1  made  such  progress  that  my  friends  feared  lest,  beguiled  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  flattering  muses,  I  should  acquire  disgust  for  studies 
more  serious  and  tugged.  But  the  event  soon  relieved  them  from  this 
anxiety.  For  no  sooner  was  I  summoned  to  the  study  of  logic,  than  I 
betook  myself  with  great  delight  to  the  thorny  intricacies  which  others 
abhorred.  And  not  only  did  I  easily  apply  the  rules  to  examples,  which, 
to  the  admiration  of  my  preceptors,  1  alone  did,  but  expressed  my  doubts 
on  certain  points,  and  already  meditated  some  novel  views,  which,  lest 
thev  shouhl  escape  me,  I  committed  to  paper.  Lung  after,  I  read  some 
things  which  I  had  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  wonderfully 
delighted  with  them.’ 

As  to  his  doubts,  he  tells  us  that  none  of  his  masters  satis¬ 
fied  him,  hut  only  admonished  him  that  *it  did  not  become  a  boy 
‘  to  busy  himself  with  novelties,  in  things  which  he  had  not  suf- 
‘  liciently  studied.’  Mean  time  his  friends  were  possessed  by  a 
new  fear. 

‘  Those  who  had  the  care  of  my  education — to  whom  my  greatest  obli¬ 
gation  is,  that  they  interfered  as  little  as  pot-sible  with  my  studies — as 
they  had  before  feared  lest  I  shoidd  become  a  poet,  so  they  now  dreaded 
lest  I  should  stick  fast  iu  scholastic  subtleties;  but  they  did  not  know 
how  little  my  mind  could  be  filed  with  one  class  of  subjects ;  for  no 
sooner  did  1  understand  that  I  was  destined  for  the  study  of  the  law, 

than,  dismissing  every  thing  else,  I  applied  myself  to  that . 

And  in  this  way  I  reached  niy  seventeenth  year,  happy  in  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  my  studies  were  not  directed  according  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  hut  by  my  own  humour  ;  for  w  hich  reason  it  was  that  1  was 
always  esteemed  chief  among  those  of  my  own  age  in  all  college  exercises, 
nut  by  the  testimony  of  tutors  only,  hut  by  that  of  my  fellow  disciples.’ 

He  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  1663,  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  and  proceeded  to  his  Master’s  Degree  in  the  same 
Faculty  in  the  following  year.  On  both  these  occasions,  and  on, 
others  of  a  like  nature,  he  manifested  the  precocity  of  his  metar 
physical  talents  by  the  subjects  selected  for  the  customary  dis-" 
putations. —  After  giving  an  account  of  the  dispute  which  pre¬ 
vented  his  offering  himself  for  his  Doctor’s  Degree  at  Lt-ipsic, 
and  sent  him  to  the  University  at  Altdorf,  Leibnitz  proceeds — 
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‘  There,*  says  he,  '  1  took  my  doctor’s  degree  in  iny  twenty-second 
year,  tnaxtmo  omnium  applausu;  for  when  I  maintained  my  public  thesis, 
I  discoursed  with  so  much  facility,  and  explained  myself  with  so  much 
clearness,  that  not  the  auditors  only  wondered  at  this  new  and  unusual 
mKfifiuu,  specially  in  a  lawyer,  hut  even  those  who  had  engaged  to 
re8|>ond,  puldicly  acknowledged  that  1  bad  excellently  well  satisfied  them.’ 

Refusing  an  offer  of  a  Professorship  at  Altdorf,  Leibnitz  re¬ 
paired  to  Nuremburg.  While  there,  he  happened  to  hear  of  a 
Society  of  Alchemists,  who  were  prosecuting,  with  the  usual  suc¬ 
cess,  the  search  after  the  ‘  philosopher’s  stone.’  He  was  seized 
with  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  these  adepts;  but, 
as  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  all  their  terms  of  art,  he  knew 
not  how  to  negotiate  an  introduction.  Happily  he  recollected 
that  their  ignorance  must  be  quite  equal  to  his  own;  and  so, 
boldly  extracting  frem  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Alche¬ 
mists,  all  the  most  obscure  terms  he  could  find,  he  composed  a 
letter,  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable ;  and  from  that 
moment  became,  if  one  may  indulge  in  the  paradox,  us  know¬ 
ing  as  themselves.  What  was  dark  to  himself  was  happily  quite 
clear  to  these  illuminati,  who,  following  their  usual  instinct  for 
nonsense,  or  afraid  to  be  supposed  ignorant,  professed  to  augur 
favourably  of  one  who  could  write  so  profoundly.  They  invited 
him  to  assist  at  their  conferences,  introduced  him  to  their  labora¬ 
tory,  and  made  him  their  secretary. 

While  at  Nuremburg,  he  met  with  a  valuable  friend  and 
patron  in  the  Baron  de  Boineburg,  Chancellor  of  the  Elector  of 
Mentz.  Chance  (some  say)  brought  them  together  at  the  hotel 
where  Leibnitz  was  lodging.  The  Baron,  who,  amidst  his  official 
duties,  had  never  ceased  to  cultivate  science  and  literature,  was 
struck  with  the  talents  and  attainments  of  his  young  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  gave  him  his  counsel, — advised  him  to  attach  himself 
to  Jurisprudence  and  History,  as  the  studies  which  would  furnish 
him  with  the  best  means  of  advancing  himself  in  life,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  repair  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  those  studies :  meantime,  he  promised  to  endeavour 
to  procure  for  him  some  office  worthy  of  his  talents  in  the  Court 
of  the  Elector.  With  this  advice  Leibnitz  complied,  and  at 
Frankfort  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  studies  thus  recom¬ 
mended.  It  was  there,  amidst  many  distractions,  that  he  com¬ 
posed,  in  1667,  his  little  treatise  entitled,  ‘  A  New  Method  of 
Learning  and  Teaching  Jurisprudence.’  *  This  early  work  dis¬ 
plays  all  his  principal  characteristics — his  vast  reading,  the  acute- 
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ness,  originality,  and  connprehensiveness  of  his  mind,  and  his  pro¬ 
pensity  to  form  projects  too  vast  for  fulfilment,  and  to  make 
promises  which  sound  something  like  presumption.  This  little 
treatise  was  in  the  press  when  the  Baron  de  Boineburg  summoned 
him  to  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz ;  and  the  young  author, 
with  the  new-developed  instinct  of  a  courtier,  dedicated  his  work 
to  his  patron.  In  1668,  he  followed  up  his  A'oivi  AJethodus,  by 
his  Jialio  Cvrporis  Juris  rcconcinnandi^ — a  ‘  beautiful  project,’ 
as  M.  Jaucourt  calls  it — ‘  un  beau  projet’ — nothing  less  in  fact 
than  a  new  digest  of  Universal  Law. 

But  the  author  we  have  just  cited  might  well  ask,  *  can  we 
believe  that  Leibnitz  (then  little  more  than  twenty-two  years  of 
age)  had  sufficient  light  for  a  reform  of  this  gigantic  kind?  ’  A 
Jarre  un  bon  livrcy  as  M.  Jaucourt  says,  is  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  the  splendid  talents  of  any  young  philosopher — 
even  of  a  Leibnitz — engaged  on  such  a  subject. 

In  the  same  year,  he  also  published  his  treatise  De  Arte  Com- 
binatorid  ;  in  which,  though  he  advances  many  things  which  he 
afterwards  saw  cause  to  reject,  he  displays  much  of  the  analyti¬ 
cal  skill,  and  originality  of  conception,  which  afterwards  made  him 
so  famous  in  the  field  of  pure  mathematics.  The  abdication  of 
John  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  in  1668,  when  the  elective  throne 
was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  aspirants,  afforded  Leibnitz  his  first 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  talents  in  political  discussion. 
Amongst  the  claimants  was  the  Prince  of  Neuburg,  and  Boine¬ 
burg  engaged  Leibnitz  to  support  his  pretensions.  In  this,  as 
in  one  or  two  other  cases,  our  atithor  was  perhaps  too  easily  led 
to  accept  the  office  of  advocate,  before  exercising  that  of  philoso¬ 
pher;  to  accept  a  thesis  and  then  examine  how  it  could  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Once  engaged,  however,  his  philosophic  habits  of  mind 
soon  appear  in  this  as  in  similar  instances ;  and,  rising  above  the 
transitory  and  limited  subjects  proposed,  he  expatiates  on  the 
condition  of  Poland,  its  principles  of  government,  and  the  qua¬ 
lities  it  should  seek  in  the  monarehs  of  its  choice.  Though  this 
brochure  did  not  attain  its  end,  Leibnitz  was  not  without  his  re¬ 
ward.  At  the  instigation  of  Boineburg  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Elector,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1672. 
Without  neglecting  its  duties,  his  ever  active  mind  found  time 
to  produce  numberless  pieces  on  the  most  diversified  subjects, 
which  secured  hini  c.\tensive  reputation,  but  which  it  is  beyond 
our  limits  even  to  enumerate.  One  of  his  greatest  projects  at 
this  period,  but,  like  many  others,  never  executed,  was  to  revise 
and  remodel  the  Encyclopedia  of  Alstedius,  according  to  a  new 
method,  founded  on  the  relations  of  the  various  sciences  to  each 
other.  A  curious  publication,  which  appeared  in  1670,  was  very 
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characteristic  of  his  literary  habits.  He  had  long  been  of  opinion 
that  Aristotle  ’\ad  been  depreciated  below  his  real  nierit«,  in  the 
necessary  recoil  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. 
Instead  of  treating  this  subject  systematically,  in  the  shape  of  a 
distinct  dissertation,  he  contents  himself  uith  republishing  a 
work  against  A  ristotle,  written  by  Mario  Nizoli,  a  native  of 
Modena,  so  early  as  1553,  to  which  our  author  adds  a  letter  to 
'I'homasius,  a  picface,  and  notes! 

Ill  1672,  Leibnitz  went  on  a  political  mission  to  Paris,  where 
he  spent  a  considerable  time,  and  in  a  very  different  way  from 
the  generality  of  foreign  visitors  of  that  gay  metropolis.  He 
pursued  his  studies  with  his  usual  intensity',  but  particularly 
applied  himself  to  Mathematics,  in  which  he  frankly  represents 
himself  as  up  to  that  time  comparatively  uninitiated.  At 
Paris,  in  1672,  he  became  acquainted  with  Huygens;  and  the 
perusal  of  some  of  his  writings,  together  with  the  study  of 
those  of  Galileo  and  Descartes,  and  the  Mathematical  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Pascal,  inspired  him  with  a  zeal  in  his  new  pursuit, 
which,  combined  with  his  great  inventive  talents,  soon  put  him 
not  only  in  possession  of  all  that  had  been  hitherto  discovered; 
but  prompted  him  to  make  discoveries  for  himself. 

On  the  all  but  exhausted  controversy  of  the  Differential 
Calculus,  and  of  Leibnitz’s  claims  to  be  considered  an  inventor, 
we  have  little  to  say  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  often 
repeated ;  and  that  little  has  been  suggested  solely  by  the 
observations  which  Dr  Gubrauer  has,  in  his  recent  biography, 
thought  proper  to  make.  Our  remarks  on  his  statements  will 
occur  farther  on. 

^Vhilst  prosecuting  his  mathematical  studies,  Leibnitz  noted  cer¬ 
tain  imperfections  in  the  Arithmetical  Machine  which  Pascal  had 
endeavoured  to  construct :  and  with  his  characteristic  ambition 
of  attempting  all  things  difficult,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  im¬ 
proving  and  perfecting  it.  To  this  task  he  devoted  considerable 
time,  thought,  and  money ;  and  he  has  left  a  brief  account  of  his 
success  in  the  third  volume  of  bis  works.*  But  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and  it  thus  forms  one  of  the  huge  pile 
of  projects  which  he  has  left  incomplete,  and  which  serve  only  to 
show  the  activity  and  universality  of  his  genius. 

In  the  year  1073  Baron  de  Boineburg  died;  and  as  official 
duties  no  longer  confined  Leibnitz  to  Paris,  he  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  England,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Boyle,  Oldenburgh,  Gregory,  Wallis,  Newton,  and  others. 


*  Dutens’  edition,  Vol.  iii.  p.  413. 
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Several  of  the  literary  and  scientific  acquaintances  he  here  made-, 
were  added  to  the  Contributors  to  his  a' ready  vast  correspondence. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  his  patron,  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  died,  (1674,)  and  Leibnitz  resolved  to  return  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  push  his  fortunes  in  some  other  direction.  Previous 
to  his  leaving  England,  the  Royal  Society  honoured  him,  and 
did  themselves  honour,  by  enrolling  him  amongst  their  members. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Paris,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  John 
Federie,  Duke  of  Rrunswick-Lunenburg,  to  inform  him  of  his 
situation ;  and  that  Piince  immediately  oflfered  him  a  place  at 
his  Court,  a  pension,  and,  what  was  as  much  prized,  the  liberty 
of  remaining  in  foreign  countries  as  long  as  he  pleased.  Avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  this  permission,  Leibnitz  remained  at  Paris  five 
months,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mathematical 
studies.  He  then  returned  for  a  brief  interval  to  England,  thence 
paid  a  visit  to  Holland,  and  took  his  place  at  the  Court  of  his 
sovereign  at  Hanover,  in  1676;  and  with  this  Prince  and  his 
successors  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  tastes  of  the  Duke  so  happily  coincided  with  those  of 
Leibnitz,  that  he  must  have  been  here  perfectly  in  his  element. 
He  commenced  his  duties  with  the  agreeable  task  of  enriching 
the  ducal  library  with  important  works  and  manuscripts.  His 
patron  often  joined  him  in  his  physical  and  chemical  studies; 
and  thus  Leibnitz  doubtless  found  it  less  tedious  to  play  the 
Courtier,  than  a  philosopher  in  that  situation  may  be  supposed 
apt  to  find  it. 

The  Prince  died  in  167}),  but  Leibnitz  lost  nothing  by  his 
death ;  as  his  successor.  Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  then  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg,  cherished  towards  him  the  same  sentiments,  and 
retained  him  in  the  same  employments.  He  engaged  him,  how¬ 
ever,  in  one  new  task,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  eccentric 
manner  in  which  Leibnitz  most  characteristically  performed  it, 
would  have  involved  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and,  as  it  was,  must 
have  grievously  interrupted  studies  far  more  important  and  con¬ 
genial.  It  was  that  of  writing  the  History  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Here,  as  in  all  like  cases,  he  broke  away  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  limits  assigned  to  him ;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  very  comprehensive  researches,  in  which  he  amassed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  materials,  (some  of  them  very  remotely 
connected  with  his  proposed  subject,)  his  active  mind  suggested 
many  novel  and  sometimes  brilliant  speculations,  in  various 
branches  of  science ;  more  especially  in  relation  to  Geology,  (of 
which  he  may,  in  virtue  of  his  Protogeea^  be  called  the  founder,) 
comparative  philology,  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  history 
and  antiquities.  For  an  ample  collection  of  materials  he 
travelled  during  the  years  16b7,  88,  89; — visiting  Franconia, 
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Bavaria,  Suabia,  Austria,  and  subsequently  Italy.*  Libraries, 
monasteries,  convents,  abbeys,  tombs,  public  documents,  manu* 
scripts,  rare  books,  were  all  laid  under  contribution.  On  his 
return  in  1690,  he  reviewed  the  treasures  thus  acquired,  and  was 
surprised  to  hud  he  was  so  rich.  In  collecting  materials  for  the 
history  of  Brunswick,  his  huge  drag  had  brought  up  all  sorts 
of  fragments  of  antiquity,  many  of  them  highly  curious.  From 
these  accumulations,  and  from  the  treasures  in  Wolfenbuttel, 
recently  committed  to  his  care,  he  selected  the  materials  of  a 
great  work,  which  he  calls  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diploma tieus. 
It  is  in  fact  a  collection  of  treaties,  declarations,  manifestoes, 
contracts  of  royal  marriages,  and  public  documents  of  a  similar 
nature.  It  extended  to  two  folio  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1693;  the  second  volume,  enriched  by  communL 
caiions  from  Oxenstiern,  not  till  1700.  To  the  first  volume  is 
prefixed  a  preface,  indicating  as  usual  the  activity  and  diffusive¬ 
ness  of  his  genius,  his  power  of  eliciting  general  truths  from 
the  most  unpromising  facts,  and  of  throwing  unexpected  light 
on  subjects  but  little  connected  with  one  another. 

Another  work  which  originated  in  the  task  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Elector,  consisted  of  his  Accessiones  Historicee,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1698.  It  is  in  fact  a  mass  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  his 
multifarious  Collections ;  many  of  them  rare  documents,  which 
had  been  buried  in  public  libraries,  and  had  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  previous  inquirers.  In  order  to  finish  here  all  notice  of  the 
series  of  publications  which  had  their  origin  in  the  request  of 
the  Elector,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  not  till  1707,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  that  the  first 

ftortion  of  any  work  exclusively  bearing  on  his  subject  saw  the 
ight;  and  that  consisted  only  of  a  collection  of  the  writers  on  the 
affairs  of  Brunswick.t  The  second  and  third  volumes  appeared 
in  1710  and  1711.  This  extensive  work  was  to  have  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  work  on  the  History  of  Brunswick  itself  and  its 
Illustrious  House ;  that  i?,  by  the  work  which  for  twenty  years 


*  It  was  during  these  travels  that  a  curious  incident  happened  to  him. 
He  was  once  overtaken  in  a  small  vessel  on  the  roast  of  Italy  hy  a  furious 
tempest,  which  the  sage  skipper  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  heretical 
German.  Presuming  him  ignorant  of  the  language,  he  and  his  crew 
began  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  throwing  the  ‘Lutheran  Jonas’ 
(as  M.  Jaucourt  expresses  it)  overboard.  Leibnitz,  with  much  presence  of 
mind,  took  out  a  Rosary,  which  he  happened  to  have  with  him,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  tell  his  beads  with  vehement  devotion.  The  ruse  succeeded, 
t  Scriptores  Rerum  Brutmicenshm  illustrationi  inservientes. 
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be  had  been  preparing  to  write,  but  of  which,  alas  I  only  the 
’  plan  has  been  published ;  the  unfinished  manuscript  still  lying^ 
in  the  dust  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Hanover.* 

In  truth,  his  plan  was  so  whimsically  extensive,  that  it  would 
j  have  taken  his  life  fully  to  have  completed  it.  The  work 
was  to  have  commenced  by  a  dissertation  on  the  possible  state 
of  Germany  some  thousands  of  years  before  tte  creation ;  in 
other  words,  on  its  geology.  He  has  recorded  his  general 
opinions  in  an  essay  entitled  Protogcea,  which  appeared  after  his 
death,  and  an  abstract  of  which  was  inserted  in  the  Journal  of 
Leipzig  1693. 

Having  thus  settled  the  state  of  Germany  as  it  was  before 
the  creation  of  man,  he  was  to  proceed  to  a  copious  account  of 
what  it  was  after  that  era,  but  still  long  before  the  dawn  of 
authentic  history ; — to  trace  the  migrations  and  settlements  of  the 
remote  tribes  and  nations  which  have  successively  occupied  it — 
treating,  by  the  way,  of  their  languages  and  dialects ; — topics  of 
which  it  may  be  dithcult  for  any  body  but  Leibnitz  to  see  the 
connexion  with  the  history  of  Brunswick,  but  which  were  doubt¬ 
less  infinitely  more  to  his  taste. 

Having  thus,  as  it  may  be  thought,  laid  a  moderately  solid 
foundation  for  the  pyramid  of  his  projected  work,  Leibnitz  was 
to  set  about  the  history  of  Brunswick  in  earnest ;  of  course  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  very  remotest  times,  gathering  materials  from 
the  obscurest  sources,  gently  deviating  to  the  right  and  left 
as  occasion  might  or  might  not  require,  to  take  in  the  history  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  the  Houses  with  which  they  might  have  formed  alliances, 
and  pleasingly  diversifying  the  matter  with  collateral  disquisitions 
on  various  points  of  heraldry,  genealogy,  and  especially  chrono¬ 
logy  ;  all  which  subjects  were  to  be  illustrated  by  an  ample  ap¬ 
pendix  of  suitable  engravings  of  medals,  arms,  ancient  monuments, 
and  so  forth.  In  short,  the  work  would  doubtless  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  in  successive  volumes  to  this  day,  if  Leibnitz  and  his 
patron  had  lived  as  long :  and  subscribers  or  their  heirs  would 
still  have  been  able  only  to  predict  the  appearance  of  the  last 
volume.  We  have  been  more  minute  than  the  generality  of  the 
biographers  of  Leibnitz  on  this  subject ;  because  the  mode  in 
which  he  prosecuted  his  task,  the  immense  gyrations  of  thought 
in  which  he  indulged,  the  number  of  subjects  which  were  suc¬ 
cessively  taken  up,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  each. 


*  Dr  Guhrauer  gives  us  reason  to  expect  that  this  Fragment  will 
soon  see  the  light. 
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the  gigantic  scale  on  which  he  framed  his  plan,  and  not  least 
of  all,  the  scanty  fragments  he  left  of  the  whole,  are  so  remark* 
ably  characteristic  of  his  genius  and  his  habits. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  sketch  of  his  history.  In  1699  he 
was  chosen  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  inducted  the  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  afterwards  King  of  Prussia,  to  found  an  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  made  perpetual  President. 
The  publications  of  this  society  he  afterwards  enriched  with 
various  valuable  contributions. 

A  communication  from  Bouvet  on  the  Chinese  characters, 
suggested  to  Leibnitz  another  of  his  life-long  projects,  doomed 
like  so  many  others,  to  be  left  incomplete, — that  of  a  Universal 
Language.  On  this  project,  more  than  one  able  man  had  toiled 
before  Leibnitz,  and  more  than  one  has  toiled  since,  but  all  fruit¬ 
lessly.  It  seems  in  truth  to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeless  of  human 
schemes.  But  its  very  difficulty  had  charms  for  Leibnitz ;  and 
he  expresses  himself  in  many  parts  of  his  writings  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  of  success  which  is  as  characteristic  as  his  boldness.  He 
did  not  think  ‘that  the  great  men  who  had  preceded  him  had  been 
*  on  the  right  tack.  He  contemplated  the  invention  of  a  totally 
‘novel  system,  of  which  the  characters  should  resemble  as  much 
‘  as  possible  those  of  algebra.’  He  seems  in  truth  to  have  ex. 
pended  immense  thought  upon  this  subject ;  yet  nothing  was 
found  in  his  papers  after  his  death,  except  some  trifling  hints. 

He  had,  it  is  true,  directed  a  young  man  to  devise  and  arrange 
exact  definitions  of  all  sorts  of  ideas — in  itself  not  one  of  the 
least  difficulties  of  the  projected  enterprise,  and  which  Leibnitz 
had  better  have  reserved  for  his  own  shoulders.  ‘  Though  he 
‘  applied  himself,’  says  M.  Jaucourt,  ‘  to  this  investigation  as 
‘early  as  1703,  his  life,  dissipated  by  a  hundred  different  occu- 
‘  pations,  was  not  long  enough  for  the  execution  of  this  design.’ 
That  man  would  in  truth  have  a  long  lease  of  life  who  should  live 
till  he  had  invented  a  Universal  Language. 

In  the  year  1710,  Leibnitz  published  his  Theodicee — properly 
speaking,  his  only  complete  work ;  certainly  the  only  one  which 
gives  us  a  just  image  of  the  whole  intellect  of  the  man.  Its 
principal  object  is  to  refute  the  sceptical  views  which  Bayle  had 
inserted  in  his  Dictionary,  touching  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
liberty  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  evil. 

We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  work  in  a  future  page. 
In  the  mean  time,  w’e  may  observe  that  such  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Leibnitz,  that  several  able  men — 
amongst  the  rest,  Plaff"  and  Le  Clerc — were  persuaded  he  was  of 
the  opinions  of  Bayle  himself,  and  that  the  Thepdic4e  was  but  a 
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jeu  d'esprit.  Never  was  there  a  more  extravagant  charge  pre^ 
'lerred  against  any  man;  it  is  contradicted  alike  by  the  whole 
internal  evidence  of  the  book,  by  the  circumstances  which  had 
elicited  it,  and  by  the  general  tone  in  which  he  refers  to  it 
throughout  his  correspondence.  The  accusation  could  have 
been  founded  only  on  some  misconceived  ironical  expressions, 
and  on  the  very  courteous  and  charitable  tone  adopted  towards 
opponents. 

.  In  171 1,  he  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  Peter  the  Great 
at  Torgau,  whither  the  Russian  monarch  had  come,  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  between  his  son  Alexis 
and  the  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttel.  Leibnitz  was  highly  gratified, 
and  with  some  reason.  In  addition  to  honours  and  a  pension 
conferred,  there  was  held  out  the  flattering  prospect  of  being  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  formation  of  the  future  Code  of  that  great  Em¬ 
pire,  which  the  Czar  was  meditating  creating,  and  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  that  Prince  consulted  him. 

In  1714,  Queen  Anne  died.  Leibnitz  w’as  at  Vienna  when 
the  King  left  Hanover  for  his  new  dominions,  but  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  his  homage  in  1713,  when  George  1.  again 
visited  the  Electorate. 

From  this  period  the  health  of  Leibnitz,  already  shattered  by 
frequent  attacks  of  gout,  which  had  grievously  tormented  him 
for  many  years,  rapidly  declined.  As  he  knew  much  of  most 
things,  and  something  of  every  thing,  so  he  had  not  entirely 
neglected  Medicine,  and  was  a  little  inclined,  as  many  such  men 
are,  to  play  the  doctor  in  his  own  case.  It  is  said  by  some, 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  unhappy  experi¬ 
ment  with  an  untried  remedy.  This  event  took  place,  on  the 
14lh  of  November  1716,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.* 

Leibnitz  has  left  behind  him  a  sketch  in  Latin  of  his  principal 
physical  and  mental  peculiarities,  expressed  with  his  usual  frank¬ 
ness,  and  we  might  say  with  a  characteristic  egotism.  From 
this  sketch  we  extract  the  following  traits.  After  some  whimsical 
remarks  on  his  temperament  and  that  of  his  family,  he  tells  us 
that  his  ‘  stature  is  of  the  middle  height  and  graceful,  his  face 
‘pale,  hands  generally  cold,  &c.  &c. ;  his  eyesight  keen,  his 
‘  voice  rather  shrill  than  strong ;  that  he  had  some  little  dilficulty 
‘  in  pronouncing  the  gutturals,  especially  k.’  He  tells  us  that 
‘  his  night’s  rest  was  uninterrupted,’  for  which  h*.  gives  us  a 
curious  reason — ‘  Quod  sero  cubitum  it,  et  lucubrationes  studiis 


*  Dr  Guhrauer  has  given  a  full  account  of  bis  la.'^t  illness,  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  3’-Jb-330. 
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*  matutinis  longe  prsefert.’  *  There  are  many  students  who,  with  the  I 

*  same  habits,  have  not  experienced  the  same  happy  results  from  I 
‘  them.  His  mode  of  life  from  childhood  was  sedentary  ;  from  a 

<  hoy  he  read  much  and  meditated  more,  and  in  most  things  was 
‘  self-taught,  a'jroiidaxro;*  I'he  next  is  certainly  a  characteris¬ 
tic  trait,  but  would  have  been  as  well  recorded  by  somebody,  else. 

*  He  was  ambitious  of  more  profoundly  investigating  every 

*  thing  than  is  customary  with  the  vulgar,  and  ot  inventing  new 

*  things.’  He  also  tells  us  *  he  was  endowed  with  a  most  excel- 
'  lent  invention  and  judgment;  and  found  it  no  matter  of  diffi- 

*  culty  to  apply,  in  immediate  succession,  to  the  most  various 

*  employments;  reading,  writing,  speaking  extempore,  and  inves- 

*  tigating  any  intellectual  subject,  when  necessary,  even  to  the 

*  bottom.’  t  He  further  tells  us  *  that  he  was  easily  made  angry, 

‘  and  easily  pacified  ;  that  he  was  neither  very  sad  nor  very 

*  merry ;  that  his  joy  and  grief  were-  alike  moderate,  and  that 
‘  he  more  frequently  smiled  than  laughed.  Bisus  frequentiua 
‘  (leducit,  quam  pectus  convertit* 

One  or  two  other  traits  may  be  amusing  to  the  reader  as  parts 
of  a  great  man’s  portrait  of  himself.  VVe  give  them  below.  J 

The  intellectual  character  of  Leibnitz  is  very  remarkable,  and 
tvell  worthy  of  careful  analysis.  He  has  been  called,  and  with 
much  justice,  ‘  an  universal  genius.’  His  powers  were  most 
various  and  versatile,  harmoniously  proportioned  one  to  another, 
and  individually  vast ;  each  colossal,  and  all  symmetrical.  If  he 
failed,  and  fail  he  often  did,  it  was  not  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
powers  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  science  in  almost  any 
direction,  but  from  the  ambition  of  universal  conquest — of  know¬ 
ing  every  thing,  and  achieving  every  thing.  In  his  desire  of 
gaining  new  victories,  he  was  too  apt  to  leave  behind  him  pro¬ 
vinces  but  half  conquered.  Such  was  his  versatility,  that,  as 


*  He  often  did  not  retire  to  his  couch  at  all,  but  sat  till  a  late  hour, 
took  two  or  three  hours’  sleep  in  his  chair,  and  then  proceeded  to  his 
work  again  at  early  dawn.  This  plan  he  is  said  sometimes  to  have  pur¬ 
sued  night  after  night  for  weeks  together.  No  wonder  he  had  gout,  and, 
towards  the  close  of  life,  ulcerated  and  cedematous  extremities  I 

f  ‘  Whence  I  infer,’  says  he,  ‘  cerebrum  ei  esse  siccuro  et  spirituosum,’ 
‘  that  his  brain  is  dry  and  spirituous.’ 

{  ‘  Conversationis  appetentia  non  multa ;  major  meditationis  et  lectionis 
solitariae.  Implicatus  autem  conversation!  satis  jucunde  earn  continuat, 
sermonibus  jocosis  et  gratis  raagis  delectatus,  quam  lusu,  aut  exercitus  in 
motu  consistentibus.  ....  Timidus  est  in  re  aliqua  inchoanda, 
audax  in  prosequenda.’ 
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Fontenelle  and  Jaucourt  have  observed,  he  really  does  not  seem 
to  have  manifested  any  predilection  for  any  one  branch  of 
science  more  than  another,  though  it  was  unquestionably  in 
Mathematics  that  he  was  most  fitted  to  excel.  His  powers  of 
acquisition  were  astonishing ;  his  memory,  like  that  of  most  great 
men,  was  equally  rapid  in  appropriating,  and  tenacious  in  retaining 
whatever  was  presented  to  it  At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  could 
recite  hundreds  of  lines  of  Virgil  without  an  error ;  and  such  was 
his  knowledge  of  books  and  their  contents,  that  George  1.  was 
wont  to  call  him  his  ‘  living  Dictionary.’ 

His  attainments  corresponded  with  his  versatile  powers,  and 
his  ever  active  industry.  In  every  department  of  science  and  liter¬ 
ature — in  metaphysics,  pliysics,  jurisprudence,  theology,  philo¬ 
logy,  history,  antiquities,  the  classics,  and  polite  letters — he  seems 
to  have  been  almost  equally  versed,  and  in  ail  deeply.  Realms 
of  learning  even  then  almost  neglected,  as  the  Scholastic  Philo¬ 
sophy,  or  merely  professionally  studied,  as  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  had  charms  for  him.  The  ancient  languages  he  knew 
well,  and  was  tolerably  acquainted  with  more  than  half  a  dozen 
of  the  modern.* 

And  this  versatility,  as  it  appears  in  his  acquisitions,  so  does 
it  also  in  his  writings,  wherein  he  successively  appears  In  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  philosopher,  theologian,  mathematician,  jurist,  his¬ 
torian,  antiquary,  and  even — poet.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  last 
character,  he  takes  no  very  high  rank.  His  imagination,  though 
sufficiently  active  to  supply  apt  illustrations  to  his  argumenta¬ 
tive  prose,  wanted  the  activity  and  the  brilliancy  which  can 
alone  make  the  poet.  Yet  he  evidently  regarded  with  some 
complacency  this  feature  of  his  mind  ;  and  often  mentions  a  cer¬ 
tain  feat  of  his  early  years  with  considerable  satisfaction — the 
composition  of  three  hundred  verses  in  one  day,  and  without 
making  a  single  elision.  In  another  sense  of  the  word,  we  may 
say  with  more  justice  than  Ben  Jonson  said  of  Shakspeare, 
*  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  made  a  thousand.’ 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Leibnitz  is,  that  his 
ceaseless  activity  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  his 
great  powers  of  original  speculation,  vast  as  they  both  were, 
seem  to  have  been  indulged  in  almost  equal  measure.  Usually 
it  is  not  so.  A  mind  distinguished  by  much  inventiveness. 


•  ‘  Cette  lecture  universelle,*  says  Fontenelle  with  his  customary  ele¬ 
gance,  ‘  jointe  ^  un  grand  g6nie  naturel,  le  fit  devenir  tout  ce  qu’il  avail 
Ifl ;  pareil  en  quelque  sort  aux  anciens  qui  avaient  I’addresse  de  mener 
jusqii’i  huit  chevaux  atteles  de  front,  il  niena  de  front  toutea  les  sciences.’ 
VOL.  LXXXIV.  NO.  CLXIX.  B 
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generally  subordinates  to  that  one  quality  all  the  powers  of  ac¬ 
quisition  ;  and  determines  the  direction,  as  well  as  limits  the  ex¬ 
tent,  of  all  mere  reading  exclusively  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  in  minds  which,  like  that  of  Leibnitx,  are  distin- 
gusihed  by  inventiveness  in  the  departments  of  abstract  science, 
and  most  of  all  in  mathematics  ;  where  the  demands  on  the 
excogitative  faculty  are  so  great  as  to  leave  comparatively  little 
time  or  inclination  for  the  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  know¬ 
ledge.  Books,  in  these  cases,  are  merely  used  as  aids  to  thought; 
they  are  tools  to  work  with,  and  nothing  more.  Leibnitz  loved 
them  for  their  own  sake ;  he  read  as  much  as  he  thought,  and 
thought  as  much  as  he  read,  and  seemed  to  take  equal  delight 
in  both,  and  in  all  directions.  In  him.  the  love  of  knowledge, 
enormously  as  it  was  indulged,  was  never  a  mere  passive  prin¬ 
ciple;  devouring  all  kinds  of  books,  he  yet  never  mechanically 
appropriated  their  contents,  but  made  them  his  own,  by  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  the  powerful  assimilative  processes  of  his  own 
intellect.  The  appetite  was  scarcely  disproportionate  to  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  digestion. 

It  is  true,  that  as  it  is  not  given  to  the  human  intellect  to 
expatiate  over  the  whole  surface  of  science  with  the  same  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  it  can  cultivate  some  one  portion  of  it,  so,  even 
in  the  case  of  Leibnitz,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  attended  with  a  diminution  of  power ;  and  that,  great 
as  be  is  in  several  departments,  he  would  have  appeared  greater 
still  in  some  one,  had  he  surrendered  himself  to  it  w'ith  the 
same  diligence  and  energy  with  which  he  abandoned  himself 
to  all.  No  rapidity  of  association,  no  fecundity  of  invention, 
no  acuteness  of  intellect,  can  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
prolonged  and  patient  meditation  concentrated  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  to  this  that  Locke  probably  alluded  when,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Molyneux,  dated  April  10,  1697,  he  says 
of  Leibnitz — ‘  Even  great  parts  will  not  master  any  subject 
*  without  great  thinking,  and  evea  the  largest  mirids  have  but 
‘  little  swallows.’ 

In  Physics  and  Metaphysics  his  success  was  not  eminent ;  nor 
was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  arose,  assuredly,  from  no  want 
of  subtlety  or  comprehensiveness ;  but  from  his  love  of  hypo¬ 
thesis,  his  fondness  for  the  purely  abstract,  and  his  impatience  to 
arrive  at  a  solution.  Ail  these  prevented  a  docile  observance  of  the 
maxims  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  Any  theory  that  plausibly 
accounted  for  the  phenomena  was  apt  to  find  favour  in  his  eyes. 
Indeed,  he  never  seems  to  have  attained  any  clear  views  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  human  understanding  can  hopefully  specu¬ 
late  at  all ;  and  pronounces  with  as  much  assurance  on  the  ulti- 
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mate  constitution  and  properties  of  his  Monads,  as  he  would  upon 
■any  commonplace  facts  whatever.  ‘  Monads,’  says  he,  ‘  are 
‘  simple  substances  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  compo- 
‘  site.  .  .  .  Each  is  a  mirror  representing^  the  universe,  though 

‘  obscurely . Each  soul  (ame)  knows  to  infinity,  knows 

‘  everything,  but  confusedly.’* 

His  very  notions  on  this  subject,  though  frequently  repeated 
in  his  works,  he  has  never  been  able  to  express  so  as  to  convey 
a  clear  idea  of  his  meaning  to  his  disciples ;  who,  as  Brucker  has 
justly  remarked,  have  been  involved  in  hopeless  perplexities  in 
their  attempts  to  interpret  their  master’s  language.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  however,  mean  what  he  would,  or  nothing  at  all,  that 
neither  Leibnitz  nor  any  one  else  could  know  any  thing  upon 
this  subject.  A  man  might  as  well  put  down  any  incoherent 
dream  that  visited  him  in  the  night,  and  call  it  philosophy. 
Who  could  not  philosophize  at  this  rate?  Can  any  thing,  indeed, 
more  gratuitous  be  imagined,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  intelligible, 
than  that  the  universe  is  full  of  these  ultimate  Monads,  each  of 
which  is — ohscuiely  omniscient,  a  mirror  of  the  universe,  and 
reflects  in  infinitely  multiplied  forms  the  infinitude  of  changes 
throughout  universal  being?  It  were  less  strange  to  say,  that 
every  flutter  of  a  gnat’s  wing  was  propagated  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  a  like  strain  of  confidence  does 
Leibnitz  uniformly  speak  of  his  Pre-established  Harmony  ;  be  is 
just  as  certain  of  its  truth  as  of  the  truth  of  his  diiferential  calculus. 
Indeed,  in  all  departments  of  science,  except  the  mathematics, 
it  is  rather  in  his  comprehensive  suggestions  of  a  possible  law 
or  principle,  than  in  rigidly  establishing  it  by  induction, — rather 
in  his  sagacious  anticipations  of  a  great  truth,  than  in  ascer¬ 
taining  its  exact  limits,  that  his  chief  merit  consists.  And  it  is 
curious  to  observe  in  how  many  ditferent  departments  of  science 
this  tendency  of  the  mind  of  Leibnitz  was  manifested.  Thus 
in  his  Protoycea,  he  throws  out  thoughts  which,  as  Dr  Buck- 


♦  See  Principia  Philosophiai,  and  Prtncipes  de  la  Nature  el  de  la 
Grace,  fondes  en  Raison :  passim.  Dutens’ Edition.  Tom.  ii.  pp.  20- 
89.  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh,  with  his  usual  charity,  endeavours  to  find 
a  meaning  for  Leibnitz,  and  supposes  that  when  he  says  that  each  Mo¬ 
nad  is  ‘  a  mirror  of  the  universe,’  and  ‘  knows  every  thing  confusedly,’ 
he  means  nothing  more  than  that  ‘  all  parts  of  the  universe  are  con¬ 
nected,’  and  ‘  that  no  part  remains  the  same,  when  that  of  any  other  is 
changed.’  If  this  he  so,  we  ask,  first — What  business  has  a  metaphysi¬ 
cian  to  deliver  bis  doctrines  in  extravagant  metaphor?  And,  secondly, 
VVhether  mere  change  of  relation  can  \ie  ceWeA  knowledge,  (whether 
distinct  or  confused,)  without  the  grossest  abuse  of  language  ? 
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land  observes,  contain  the  germ  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
speculations  of  modern  Geology.  In  the  department  of  Philo¬ 
logy  he  often  makes  the  most  sagacious  observations  on  the  history 
and  affinities  of  Languages,  and  on  the  proofs  of  their  identity  of 
origin ;  and  was  probably  the  first  to  predict  the  important  con¬ 
nexion — so  fruitful  of  results — which  would  be  found  to  subsist 
between  philological  and  historical  researches;  and  the  light 
which  the  former  might  be  made  to  shed  on  the  latter.  In  various 
parts  of  his  writings,  he  judiciously  points  out  the  best  me¬ 
thods  of  improving  Medical  science.  In  one  of  them — a  Letter, 
Sur  la  maniire  de  perfectionner  la  Medicine — he  suggests  the 
importance  of  a  system  of  complete  Statistics  of  public  health  and 
disease;  in  his  controversy  with  Stahl,  he  urges  the  study  of 
Anatomy,  then  in  its  infancy ;  and  expresses  his  confident  belief 
that  the  time  would  come  when  Surgery  would  be  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  many  diseases  that  were  then  the  opprobria  of  medical 
science.*  In  other  places,  beindicates  the  important  bearing  of  his 
favourite  science,  mathematics,  on  various  branches  of  political 
and  economical  philosophy.  The  merit  in  ail  these  cases  con¬ 
sists  in  the  first  germinant  thought,  (evincing  the  active  and  inven¬ 
tive  quality  of  his  mind,)  rather  than  in  the  exact  application  or 
full  development  of  it.  We  may  say  of  such  proofs  of  sagacity,  as 
Sir  James  ^lackintosh  said  of  Horne  Tooke’s  theory,  *  the  beauty 

*  was  in  the  original  conception,  rather  than  in  the  accuracy 

*  with  which  it  was  applied.’  But  it  is  in  these  prophetic  glimpses 
of  great  truths,  in  almost  every  department  of  science, — truths 
which  it  was  left  for  after  ages  fully  to  evolve  and  establish, — that 
this  great  man  entitled  himself  to  a  place  with  almost  all  the 
very  greatest  minds — with  Aristotle,  with  Bacon,  and  with 
Newton — in  all  of  whom  the  same  quality  was  remarkably  ex¬ 
emplified.  It  is  given  to  such  minds  alone  to  predict  and  fore¬ 
shadow  the  coming  dispensations  of  philosophy  ; — to  catch  from 
the  mountain  heights  of  their  contemplations  (if  we  may  modify 
a  thought  which  has  occurred  to  more  than  one  writer)  the  first 
radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  when  to  the  rest  of  this  world’s  inha¬ 
bitants  he  is  still  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  variety  and  grandeur  even  of  his  unfinished  projects, 
embracing  such  different  objects,  and  grappling  with  such  tre- 


*  ‘  Spes  est,  aliqnando  aquam  inter  cotem  aliaque  noxia  non  minore 
certitudine  sublatum  iri,  aliasqiie  apertoras,  separationes,  reparationes, 
correctionea,  in  poteatate  fore,  quae  nunc  habentur  desperatae ;  itaque 
reipublicse  interest  nihil  umitti,  quod  ad  spem  futuri  progressns  facere 
possit.’ — Opera  Omnia.  Tom.  II.  Pars  ii.  p.  147. 
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mendoui  difficulties,  we  see  the  sublime  audacity  and  versa- 
’tility  of  his  genius ;  as  well  as  a  proof  that  not  even  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  a  Leibnitz  can  prosecute  successfully  half  a  score  of 
pursuits  at  once.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  these  un¬ 
finished  projects,  of  which  he  seems  hopeful  even  to  the  last,  no 
less  displays  the  hardy  confidence  of  his  nature, — often  degene¬ 
rating  into  an  appearance  of  ostentation  and  vanity;  and,  in  truth, 
it  requires  all  our  knowledge  of  what  he  has  accomplished  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  pardon  his  unfulfilled  promises.  His  never  completed 
Calculating  Machine — his  fragment  of  an  Universal  Alphabet — 
his  improved  Watches  which  were  never  constructed — his  Hydrau¬ 
lic  and  Pneumatic  engines,  which  existed  only  in  theory — his 
Swift  Carriages,*  which  existed  only  in  imagination,  were  monu¬ 
ments  alike  of  his  enterprise  and  his  temerity. 

We  have  said  that  Leibnitz  was  equally  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  amassing  knowledge,  and  his  capacity  for  original  specu¬ 
lation.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  intensity  with  which  the  purely 
literary  element  operated  upon  him,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  perpetually  manifested.  Even  his  closest  and  most  novel 
reasonings  are  continually  interrupted  by  references  to  authors, 
and  citations  from  their  works.  He  abounds  in  curious  anec¬ 
dotes  of  past  literature,  and  takes  almost  as  eager  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  and  science,  as  in  the  extension  of 
their  limits.  This  quality,  in  conjunction  with  the  suavity  of 
his  temper,  has  gi*fen  one  great  charm  to  his  general  manner. 
With  one  unhappy  exception — we  refer,  of  course,  to  the  contest 
respecting  the  DitTerential  Calculus — it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  controversial  spirit  more  fair  and  candid  ;  nor  was  there  ever 
a  taste  in  literature  more  catholic  than  his.  He  ever  seems  to 
differ  from  others  with  reluctance, — to  diminish  the  interval  of 
disagreement  as  much  as  possible, — and  to  discover  resemblances, 
where  none  but  himself  can  perceive  them.  He  has  given  an 
amusing  account  of  his  efforts,  when  a  youth  of  only  fifteen,  dur¬ 
ing  long  solitary  walks  in  the  wood  of  Rosenthal  near  Leipsic, 
to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns — of  Aristotle 
and  Des  Cartes;  and  the  reluctance  with  which,  when  concilia¬ 
tion  was  impossible,  he  was  conopelled  to  make  an  election.  His 


*  In  our  Railroad  era,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  one  of  the  extrava¬ 
gances  charged  upon  Leibnitz  by  one  of  his  traducers,  is  that  of  having 
conceived  it  possible  to  construct  carriages  by  which  the  journey  from 
Hanover  to  Amsterdam  (about  150  miles)  might  be  accomplished  in 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Leibnitz  in  his  defence  affirms  that  this  is  too 
extravagant  a  charge  to  be  believed  I  M.  Jaucourt  says,  ‘  that  Leibnitz 
was  not  altogether  a  fool  !* 
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spirit  was  truly  Eclectic  ;  and  so  far  from  exaffgerating  the  ori¬ 
ginality  of  his  own  conceptions,  he  is  generally  anxious  to  show 
that  there  arc  some  traces  of  them,  more  or  less  faint,  to  be 
found  in  the  preceding  history  of  philosophy.  Even  when 
threading  his  way  through  the  most  intricate  and  untrodden  wilds 
of  speculation,  his  truly  social  spirit  loves  not  to  be  alone ;  he 
delights  in  searching  for  traces,  however  faint,  of  footsteps  that 
have  been  there  before  him,  and  to  follow  the  trail  of  humanity, 
as  the  Indians  would  say,  even  though  it  be  only  by  a  broken 
twig,  or  the  down-trodden  grass,  or  the  ashes  of  a  long- 
extinguished  watch-fire. 

This  fair  and  liberal  spirit  certaiidy  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  in  his  controversial  wiitings.  It  uniformly  appears  in 
his  judgments  on  books,  in  all  of  which,  however  worthless,  or 
however  opposed  to  his  own  views,  he  is  sure  to  discover  some 
merits;  and  indeed  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  no  book  was 
ever  written  that  was  altogether  without  value. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  his  principal  writings  and 
opinions.  ' 

The  Theodic4e,  originally  written  in  French,  is  the  work  on 
which  the  fame  of  Leibnitz  as  a  metaphysician  and  theologian 
principally  rests ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  composition  of  his 
which  has  any  pretensions  to  be  consideied  complete.  Most  of 
what  he  wrote,  as  before  mentioned,  was  fragmentary  :  this  work 
certainly  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an*bnd.  It  is  true  that, 
in  accordance  with  that  irresistible  bias  of  his  nature  on  which  we 
have  already  commented,  he  manages  to  interweave  many  topics 
which  are  but  remotely  connected  with  his  principal  subject,  while 
his  exuberant  learning  wells  forth  in  every  page.  On  the  whole, 
however,  and  looking  upon  it  merely  as  an  intellectual  effort,  it  is 
certainly  not  unworthy  of  his  name.  Unsatisfactory  as  may  be 
the  main  argument,  much  light  is  thrown  on  collateral  subjects, 
and  many  important,  though  subordinate  topics  are  treated  with 
great  ability.  Full  of  subtlety  artd  acutenc.-s,  we  admire  the 
originality,  evert  if  we  do  not  admit  the  condusivtiiess,  of  the 
reasoning.  Almost  every  where  we  find  reflections  characterised 
by  German  depth  of  thought,  and  turned  with  French  vivacity 
of  expression,  and  these  are  enlivened  by  perpetual  anecdote, 
and  allusions  to  literary  history.  Not  only  are  all  the  aids  of 
learning,  but  not  a  few  of  the  graces  of  imagirration,  employed 
to  increase  its  attractions;  while  the  style,  every  where  perspi¬ 
cuous  and  elegant,  shows  the  mastery  which  Leibnitz  hadattairred 
in  the  use  of  a  language  not  his  own. 

Not  the  least  recommendation  of  the  work  is,  that,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  reader  may  there  get  a  scarcely  less  ample, 
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and  far  more  connected  view,  of  Leibnitz’s  wliole  system  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  than  from  all  his  other  writings  put 
together.  From  the  inseparable  connexion  which  his  principal 
speculations  in  both  these  domains  of  science  maintained  in  his 
own  mind,  (however  we  may  fail  to  perceive  it,  or  even  doubt 
whether  he  always  clearly  perceived  it  himself,)  and  from  the  wide 
circuit  of  thought  in  which  he  habitually  indulged,  almost  all 
his  characteristic  doctrines  come  under  review  in  one  part  or 
other  of  this  singular  work.  Not  only  have  we  in  it  his  theory 
of  moral  and  physical  necessity,  (which  might  be  looked  for,) 
but  his  doctrine  of  monads,  his  pre-established  harmony,  his  law 
of  continuity,  his  sufficient  reason,  his  notion  of  the  origin  of 
souls,  of  generation  and  dissolution,  of  space  and  time. 

As  to  his  main  hypothesis,  constructed  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  ‘justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,’  that  has 
long  ago  been  exploded  as  unsatisfactory;  but  it  is  so,  only  for 
the  reasons  which  have  made  every  other  attempt  of  mortals  to 
penetrate  that  great  mystery  equally  unsatisfactory.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  man  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  any  work  on  the 
subject,  (if  we  except  the  author,)  without  feeling  the  conviction 
that  it  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and 
that  we  are  absolutely  without  data  for  its  solution.  That  evil 
should  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  universe  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  a 
mystery  towards  the  explanation  of  which  man  has  not  made 
the  very  smallest  conceivable  advance.  When  we  are  told 
that  this  is  the  ‘  best  of  all  possible  worlds,’ — meaning  thereby, 
as  Leibnitz  takes  care  to  explain,  the  Universe, — that  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  evil  was  impossible,  and  that  the  least 
possible  mixture  of  it  has  been  admitted,  the  appeal,  in  fact, 
IS  to  faith  and  not  to  reason.  The  answer  to  the  argument 
is,  ‘  it  may  be  so ;  we  may  perhaps  even  conjecture  some 
*  grounds  of  probability  for  thinking  it  is  so ;  but  who  shall 
‘  assure  us  of  it?’  As  a  matter  of  pure  reasoning,  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  hypothesis  may  be  put  in  a  form  which  we 
may  defy  all  philosophy  to  encounter.  First,  would  not  a  uni¬ 
verse  without  any  evil  at  all  be  preferable  to  a  universe  with 
some,  however  little, — to  say  nothing  of  a  universe  in  which  it 
cannot  be  said  there  is  very  little  ?  and.  Secondly,  can  we  say 
that  we  see  any  reason  why  such  a  universe  could  not  be  con¬ 
structed  by  irresistible  power,  under  the  guidance  of  an  infinite 
wisdom,  and  both  impelled  by  a  goodness  equally  infinite  ?  We 
affirm  that  the  reason  of  men  can  reply  to  the  first  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  only  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  the  second  only  in  the 
negative.  Leibnitz,  on  the  other  band,  says  ‘  no’  to  the  first. 
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and  ‘  yes’  to  the  second.  But  few  will  discern  his  ratio  sufficiens 
in  either  answer.  It  is  evident  that  he,  like  e\'ery  other  roan 
who  pretends  to  solve  the  mystery,  arrives  at  his  conclusions  by 
a  gross  petitio  principii ;  or  rather  the  whole  work  is  an  example  of 
the  Uffrifov  Tfdrffo*.  The  very  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  attributes  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
with  the  phenomena  of  physical  and  moral  evil ;  and  Leibnits 
solves  it,  by  saying  in  effect  that  God  is  infinitely  wise  and 
good,  and  therefore  cannot  but  have  chosen  out  of  all  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  best ;  therefore  a  universe  free  from  ail  evil,  or  even 
from  less  than  exists,  is  a  contradiction — the  very  thing,  that 
is,  which  is  required  to  be  shown. 

It  is  very  possible  that  evil  may  be  absolutely  inevitable, — we 
believe  so,  because  it  has  been  permitted  ; — it  is  even  possible  that 
we  might  see  this,  if  we  knew  all,  and  that,  when  we  ask  that 
a  universe  of  sentient,  intelligent,  responsible  beings  should  be 
created  from  which  evil  should  be  infallibly  excluded,  we  are 
demanding  an  impossibility.  All  we  mean  is,  that  this  cannot  be 
proved,  but  is  always  taken  for  granted,  in  every  pretended  so¬ 
lution  of  the  difficulty.  To  the  considerations  which  mitigate  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  we  are  not  blind,  but  we  deny  tliat  they 
remove  them.  We  are  promised  a  cure  of  our  malady,  and  we  are 
treated  with  palliatives;  we  are  told  that  we  shall  walk  in  sunlight, 
and  we  find  ourselves  only  in  starlight.  So  is  it  with  the  Theo- 
dic€e. 

That  he  is  in  fact  appealing  not  to  reason  but  to  faith,  Leib¬ 
nitz  himself  often  virtually  confesses,  and  never  more  explicitly 
than  in  the  following  passage: — ‘  II  estvrai  qu’on  pent  s’imaginer 

*  des  mondes  possibles,  sans  peche  et  sans  maiheur,  et  on  en 
‘  pourroit  faire,  comme  des  Romans,  des  Utopies,  des  Severam- 

*  bes ;  mais  ces  memes  mondes  seroient  d’ailleurs  fort  inferieurs 

*  en  bien  au  notre :  je  ne  saurois  vous  le  faire  voir  en  detail :  car 
‘  puis-je  connoitre,  et  puis-je  vous  representer,  des  infinis,  et  les 
‘  comparer  ensemble?  mais  vous  le  devtz  juger  avec  moi  ab 

*  effectu^  puisque  Dieu  a  choisi  ce  monde  tel  qu’il  est.’*  After 
this,  one  is  only  puzzled  to  think  how  it  was  possible  to  fill  two 
volumes  on  the  subject. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  apt  are  all  writers  on  this  subject  to 
fall  into  the  same  fallacy,  and  beg  the  question  in  dispute — even 
though  they  may  clearly  perceive  the  rock  on  which  others  have 
wrecked  their  logic.  Thus,  Lord  Brougham,  after  having,  in 
perhaps  the  most  profound  of  his  writings,  very  clearly  exposed 


*  Essais  sur  la  Bonte  de  Dieu,  Part  I.  §  10. 
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the  fallacy  of  Archbishop  King  and  others; — after  fairly  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  problem  is  insoluble,  and  stating  with 
much  hicidity  and  beauty  the  mitigations  founded  on  the  im¬ 
mense  preponderance  of  indications  of  benevolent  design, — falls 
into  precisely  the  same  error,  the  moment  he  ceases  to  demolish 
theories,  and  begins  himself  to  build  one.  After  admitting  that 
death  is  an  evil,  he  says,*  *  That  man  might  have  been  created 

*  immortal  is  not  denied  ;  but  if  it  were  the  will  of  the  Deity  to 

*  form  a  limited  being,  and  to  place  him  upon  the  earth  for  only 

*  a  certain  period  of  time,  his  death  was  the  necessary  conse- 

*  quence  of  this  determination.*  Certainly;  but  why  it  should 
have  been  the  will  of  God  to  create — not  a  limited  being,  for 
that  was  inevitable — but  a  being  subject  to  death  and  pain,  is 
the  very  question ; — not  whether,  if  God  determined  to  create 
such  a  being,  his  death  was  inevitable.  In  such  a  way  we 
might  get  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  great  problem,  by 
saying,  that  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  to  admit  evil  into  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  its  admission  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  de¬ 
termination.  Again,  his  Lordship  says,  (p.  7*2,)  To  create  sen- 

*  tient  beings  devoid  of  all  feelings  of  atfection,  was  no  doubt 

*  possible  to  Omnipotence ;  but  to  endow  those  beings  with  such 
‘  feelings  as  should  give  the  constant  gratification  derived  from 
‘  the  benevolent  affections,  and  yet  to  make  them  wholly  indif- 

*  ferent  to  the  loss  of  the  objects  of  those  affections,  was  not 

*  possible  even  for  Omnipotence;  because  it  was  a  contradiction 

‘  in  terms  equivalent  to  making  a  thing  both  exist  and  not  exist 
‘  at  one  and  the  same  time.’  Certainly:  but,  as  before,  how  is 
it  shown  to  be  necessary  that  these  beings  should  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  loss  or  a  contradiction  to  suppose  them  exempt 
from  it?  for  this  is  the  very  question  on  which  we  want  light. 
This  sharp-sighted  writer  has,  in  a  word,  been  betrayed  into  the 
very  sophism  which  he  has  himself  so  clearly  exposed  in  Arch¬ 
bishop  King,  (p.  34.)  *  The  difficult  question  then,*  says  the 

Archbishop,  ‘  whence  comes  evil  ?  is  not  unanswerable.  For  it 

*  arises  from  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  created  beings, 
‘  and  could  not  be  avoided  without  a  contradiction.’ 

But,  though  we  certainly  cannot  demonstrate  that  this  is  the 

*  best  of  all  possible  worlds,’  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  some 
evil  should  be  admitted,  we  are  far  enough  from  affirming  that 
that  faith  to  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  appeal  is  sore  to  be 
ultimately  releg^ated,  is  a  faith  entirely  without  reason  ;  or  that  it 
is  destitute  of  those  grounds  of  probability  upon  which  alone  an 
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intelligent  reliance  on  the  truths,  whether  of  natural  or  revealed 
theology,  can  be  maintained.  And  here  the  immensely  prevailing 
character  of  benevolent  design  which  pervades  the  Universe,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  fact  that  evil  always  appears  either  simply  conco¬ 
mitant,  or  involved  as  a  consequence,  never  as  an  ultimate  end, 
and  that  an  apparent  evil  is  often  found  to  be  connected  with  real 
good,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  as  suggesting  an  approximate 
solution.  And  this  confidence  is  yet  further  increased,  when  we 
see  that  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  advances,  many  of  the 
ancient  objections  against  the  wisdom,  and  some  against  the  good¬ 
ness  of  theconstitution  of  the  Universe  disappear ; — that  they  were 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  We  thus 
learn  to  believe  that  all  would  vanish  in  like  manner  if  we  were 
but  omniscient.  'I'he  course  of  reasoning  is  much  the  same  as 
that  by  which  we  experimentally  establish  the  first  law  of 
motion  ;  it  is  but  an  approximate  solution,  yet  conclusive  :  or 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  anomalies  which  we  behold,  are 
like  those  regressions  of  the  planets  which  so  much  perplexed 
the  early  astronomers,  and  which  arise  from  our  seeing  them 
from  a  false  centre  of  observatfbn.  Place  us  in  the  true  centre 
of  the  system,  and,  as  science  has  now  shown,  all  these  irregu¬ 
larities  disappear..  Thus  may  it  also  be  in  the  moral  world. 

‘  All  discord,  harmony  ill  understood, 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good.’ 

But,  to  believe  this  is  one  thing;  to  prove  it,  is  another. 

So  strong,  however,  is  the  conviction  arising  from  these  pre¬ 
sumptions,  in  every  well-constituted  mind,  that  probably  no  man 
ever  reflected,  in  moments  of  health,  on  the  exquisite  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  body  and  mind,  and  their  evident  adaptation  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  happiness,  or  looked  from  them  outwards  and  upwards 
upon  the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  saw  how  there  too  almost  every 
thing  was  adjusted  to  that  organization  ;  that  every  object  was 
accommodated  to  our  senses,  and  every  sense  an  inlet  of  delight ; 
how  to  the  eye  all  is  beauty,  and  to  the  ear  all  music, — without 
feeling  a  triumphantconsciousnessthatthe  Universe  must  beunder 
the  dominion  of  paternal  love;  without  recoiling  from  the  suj)- 
pu>ition,  as  from  a  most  revolting  absurdity,  that  such  an  Uni¬ 
verse  can  have  been  the  product  of  malevolence ;  or  that  if  so, 
such  power  and  such  wisdom  should  so  signally  have  failed  of 
the  end.  Nor,  probably,  has  there  ever  been  a  sceptic — even  he 
who  has  brooded  longest  and  most  darkly  on  this  most  mournful 
mystery — who  has  not  at  times  joyfully  surrendered  himself  to 
this  instinctive  consciousness,— and  felt,  with  a  gush  of  rapture, 
that  it  has  at  once  swept  away,  as  with  a  pure  and  healthful 
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breeze,  the  vapours  which  a  hypochondriacal  metaphysics  had 
diffused  over  his  soul.  VVe  confess  that  we  lay  more  stress  upon 
this  instinctive  consciousness,  fur  baffling  this  difflculty,  than  on 
the  subtlest  and  profuundest  metaphysical  reasonings  which  man 
ever  framed. 

Apart  from  his  main  hypothesis,  Leibnitz  states  the  allevia¬ 
tions  of  this  overwhelming  difflculty,  and  the  probabilities  which 
may  justify  the  supposition  that  ‘  partial  evil  is  universal  good,’ 
with  characteristic  comprehensiveness;  and  has  illustrated  them 
with  much  vivacity.  Thus  he  remarks,  that  many  things  which 
once  appeared  only  evil,  appeared  so  only  to  a  shallow  philosophy, 
and  that  as  science  enlarged,  the  asserted  anomaly  vanished ; 
that  some  infusion  of  evil  may  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  highest 
possible  appreciation  of  the  good ;  as  only  he  who  knows  what 
sickness  is,  can  enjoy  the  exquisite  sensations  of  health  in  all 
their  rapture, —  a  point  which  he  illustrates  with  a  liveliness  which 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  celebrated  passage  at  the  close  of 
Paley’s  ‘  Treatise  on  Xatural  Theology  ;  ’ — that  two  ingredients, 
one  bitter  and  one  sweet,  in  the  cup  of  destiny,  may  make  a  more 
pleasant  draught  than  the  sweet  alone.  ‘  Un  peu  d’acide,  d’acre, 

‘  ou  d’amer,  plait  souvent  mieux  que  du  sucre ;  les  ombres  rehaus- 
‘  sent  les  couleurs;  et  meme  une  dls&onance,  placee  uu  il  faut, 

*  donne  du  relief  a  I’harmonie.’ * 

Leibnitz  makes  the  remark,  that  each  man  in  effect  admits  that 
his  share  of  good  in  life  preponderates  over  the  ill; — a  fact  which 
he  supports  by  the  universal  reluctance  of  men  to  die;  and 
in  reply  to  the  objection  that  no  man  is  willing  to  live  his  life 
over  again,  he  makes  this  original  and  just  observation,  ‘  that  no 
‘  one  would  object  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life  with  but  a  new 
‘  series  of  events  to  vary  it.’  ‘  On  se  contenteroit  de  vaiier,  sans 
‘  exiger  une  meilleure  condition  que  celle  ou  Ton  avoit  ete.’t 
Nor  does  he  forget  to  insist  very  largely  on  the  fact,  (an  essen¬ 
tial  point  in  his  hypothesis,  maintaining  as  it  does,  that  «omeevil 
was  inevitable,)  that  the  amount  of  evil  in  the  whole  Universe, 
embracing  the  ample  domains  of  innumerable  worlds,  the  vast 
civilas  Dei,  may  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  amount  of 
good  ;  even  though  that  evil  may  be  absolutely  fearful  in  extent, 
and  eternal  in  duration.  The  great  speculatist  treats  this  tre¬ 
mendous  theme  with  ail  the  coolness  of  a  veteran  geometer. 
'I'he  ratio  of  the  good  to  the  evil  is  every  thing  with  him ;  he 
deals  with  the  latter,  just  as  he  would  with  a  vanishing  quantity 
in  his  Differential  Calculus.  It  is  sufficient  with  him,  tliat,  be  the 
evil  ever  so  great,  the  good  is  infinitely  greater  ;  and  thus  disease, 
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death,  sin,  and  hell  only  enter  as  infinitesimals  into  his  processes 
of  moral  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  differentiation.  We  confess 
that,  conclusive  as  is  the  reasoninjf  which  represents  mere  geome¬ 
trical  magnitudes  as  nothing,  which  are  to  be  compared  with 
quantities  ‘as  many  times  greater  as  we  please,’  we  never  could 
derive  any  consolation  from  such  a  species  of  argument,  as 
applied  to  those  peculiar  quantities  called  ‘happiness’  and 
‘  misery ;’  nor  be  at  all  more  reconciled  by  it  to  ‘  the  origin 
‘  of  evil.’  Each  of  the  beings  to  whom  this  logical  solace 
is  applied,  is  a  sentient  creature,  a  little  world  in  himself, 
to  whom  his  weal  or  woe  is  no  vanishing  quantity,  no  infini¬ 
tesimal,  but  a  most  serious  matter ;  and,  as  it  would  be  little 
comfort  to  such  a  being,  if  miserable,  that  he  wras  but  individually 
a  martyr  for  the  universal  good, — (on  Leibnitz’s  theory,  that  his 
misery  was  involved  in  the  choice  of  the  ‘  best  possible  world,’ 
and  that  God  could  not  hut  choose  the  ‘  best,’) — so  we  confess 
we  can  derive  as  little  comfort  from  this  mode  of  viewing  him. 

We  might  perhaps  modestly  suggest  to  the  metaphysician,  that 
each  of  such  beings  must  have  before  him  an  infnity  of  misery  ; 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use;  for  he  would  still  have  at  hand  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  Ultimate  Ratios,  and  his  Dififerential  Calculus.  He  would 
say  that  the  individual  was  but  an  unimportant  function  of  the 
universe  ;  that  the  increment  of  happiness  on  the  whole  would  be 
infinitely  greater  than  the  increment  of  misery — though  it  is  true 
that  in  each  case  the  weal  or  woe  might  be  absolutely  infinite  ; 
and  that  of  two  quantities  which  increase  without  limit,  one  may 
increase  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  as  not  only  to  in¬ 
crease  without  limit  absolutely,  but  without  limit  in  the  ratio  in 
which  it  is  a  multiple  of  the  other. 

‘  The  heart  of  a  genuine  metaphysician,*  says  Burke,  ‘  is 
‘  harder  than  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone.’  The  heart  of 
Leibnitz  was  not  a  hard  one ;  but  he  was  too  apt  to  treat  of  such 
matters  as  these,  just  as  he  would  have  treated  problems  in  the 
higher  geometry. 

It  is,  we  confess,  no  alleviation  to  us  to  consider  as  the  fnal 
cause  of  the  permission  of  evil,  that  it  may  possibly  augment  the 
joys  of  seraphim,  or  in  some  ineffable  way  give  a  piquancy  and 
gusto  to  the  delights  of  paradise ;  though,  how  it  can  do  so,  is 
surely  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  ‘  origin  of  evil  ’  itself.  One 
would  think  that  those  pure  and  benevolent  spirits  would  consent 
even  to  be  tEured  of  some  portion  of  their  felicity,  if  they  might 
thereby  but  obliterate  all  evil  from  the  universe  ;  or  rather,  that 
this  obliteration  of  evil  must  necessarily  be  an  augmentation  of 
their  happiness.  The  supposition  that  any  beings  could  by  pos¬ 
sibility  derive  gratification  from  its  presence^  would,  one  should 
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think,  rather  apply  to  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  universe,  and 
form  the  characteristic,  not  of  angels,  but  of  demons. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  Leibnitz  asserts  that  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  evil  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  his  *  best  of  all  pos- 

*  sibie  worlds,’  he  does  not  expressly  say  that  it  is  the  *  best’ 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  fargest  possible  amount  of  purity  and 
happiness,  and  that  therefore  evil  was  permitted  that  these  night 
be  augmented  ;  but  he  every  where  implies  it:  and  as  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  these  elements  is  the  only  intelligible  criterion  to  us 
of  one  system  of  things  being  ‘  better*  than  another,  so  the 
supposition  that  there  is  some  other  unimaginable  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  said  that  some  possible  world  is  the  *  best,*  and  that 
for  this  reason  evil  was  permitted,  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

Viewed  in  any  light,  this  argument  of  the  permission  of  so 
much  moral  and  spiritual  evil  to  many,  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  happiness  of  a  greater  number,  is  unsatisfactory.  For 
we  shall  only  have  the  old  difficulty  re-appearing  under  a  new 
form,  and  at  another  stage  ;  and  shall  be  just  as  much  perplexed 
as  before,  to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of  justice  and  goodness  the 
destination  of  myriads  to  misery,  for  the />Mr/>o*e  of  enhancing  the 
happiness  of  some  multiple  of  those  myriads.  The  only  answer 
that  could  be  given  would  be  that  conclusive  one  of  the  Apostle — 

*  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  find- 

*  ing  out,’ — an  answer  with  which,  for  abght  we  can  see,  we 
might  just  as  well  have  rested  satisfied  a  step  earlier  in  the 
controversy.  The  question  of  the  ‘  origin  of  evil’  is  like  a  great 
cavern,  to  which  there  is  no  second  outlet ;  we  may  pass  through 
many  passages  and  labyrinths,  but  we  are  obliged  to  turn  back 
at  last,  and  grope  our  way  out  by  the  same  way  we  got  in. 

On  the  supposition  that  evil  was  absolutely  inevitable,  or  that 
the  Divine  being  resolved  to  permit  it,  for  some  reasons  con¬ 
sistent  with  all  His  attributes,  but  totally  unknown  to  ns,  then 
indeed  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  character  of  Him  whose  pre¬ 
rogative  it  is  *  to  call  light  out  of  darkness,’  to  subordinate  the 
evil  to  good,  and  to  yoke  the  great  demon  to  some  useful  la¬ 
bour;  but  to  suppose  it  the  object  of  suffering  some  worlds  to  be 
miserable,  to  render  more  worlds  happy,  will  always  leave  a 
difficulty  as  trying  as  the  original  knot,  and  not  less  requiring 
the  sharpest  logical  shears  to  cut  it. 

Leibnitz  endeavours  to  show  that  evil  t^'as  inevitable, — natural., 
as  a  certain  consequence  of  moral  evil,  and  moral,  as  a  possible 
consequence  of  metaphysical  imperfection.  But  we  must  con*' 
less  that,  in  our  judgment,  he  wholly  fails  to  show  it.  Even 
Omnipotence,  says  he,  cannot  work  contradictions.  The  eause 
of  evil  is  privation  of  perfection,  and  that  which  is  finite  cannot 
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have  perfection.  Most  learnedly  said,  profound  metaphysician  1 
But  where  is  the  difficulty,  especially  on  your  favourite  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  moral  necessity  ? — in  other  words,  that  the  only  freedom 
which  man  can  possess,  or  which  is  intelligible,  is,  that  he  should 
have  the  power  of  actinjr  as  he  wills,  while  the  u-ill  itself  is  in¬ 
fallibly  determined  by  motives, — where,  we  ask,  is  the  difficulty 
of  supposing  all  intelligent. beings  so  constituted,  as  that,  while 
still  perfectly  free  on  this  hypothesis,  those  motives  only  should 
determine  them  which  should  determine  them  for  uniform  jfood  ? 
They  cannot  be  otherwise  than  free,  you  say,  while  they  do  not 
act  from  physical  constraint ;  and  in  supposing  them  so  morally 
constituted  as  uniformly  to  obey  the  dictates  of  reason,  where 
is  there  any  difficulty,  which  can  he  shown  to  amount  to  a  con¬ 
tradiction,  or  to  limit  even  Omnipotence  ?  If  there  be  such  diffi¬ 
culty,  show  it.  Myriads  of  beings,  Leibnitz  admits,  must  have 
been  so  constituted  to  ensure  that  vast  excess  of  good,  which  re¬ 
duces  his  evil  to  a  vanishing  quatitiiy  ;  and  why  might  not  all. 
have  been  so  constituted  ? 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  moral 
necessity,  or  in  other  words,  (for  it  is  a  pity  that  the  ambi¬ 
guous  term,  ‘  necessity,’  was  ever  admitted  into  the  controversy,) 
of  the  certainty  of  all  volition  as  being  dependent  on  motives,  do 
not,  to  say  the  least,  alleviate  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
‘  origin  of  evil.’  That  hypothesis  was,  perhaps,  first  systemn- 
tically  and  fully  exhibited  by  Leibnitz  ;  certainly  no  previous 
tnetd|diysician,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  had  made  such  strenuous  or 
rational  efforts  to  reclaim  it  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  vice 
as  inevitable,  or  to  exempt  it  from  the  liability  to  be  confounded 
with  vulgar  fatalism.*  Again  and  again  does  he  show  that,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  doctrine  in  full,  it  leaves  human  conduct  just  under 
the  same  laws  and  influences  as  before;  impairs  no  sanction  of 
the  one,  and  diminishes  no  tittle  of  the  other.  Hence  exhor¬ 
tations,  counsels,  peisuasiun,  discipline,  chastisement,  are  full  as 
necessary  as  ever.  Throughout  his  metaphysical  writings,  his 
favourite  views  on  this  subject  appear;  in  his  Theodicee,  in  his 
Appendix  to  that  work,  in  his  Annotations  on  Locke’s  Essay^ 
especially  on  the  chapter  on  Power ;  and  in  the  masterly  criti¬ 
cisms  in  both  these  works  on  the  theories  ot  Hobbes’  and  other 


*  We  cannot  think  that  Mr  Dnpald  Stewart,  in  his  truly  admirable 
remarks  on  Leibnitz,  has  done  justice  to  the  views  of  the  latter  on  this 
subject  when  he  attempts  to  identify  his  doctrine  with  vulgar  fatalism. 
He  says,  ‘  the  scheme  of  optimism,  as  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  is  com¬ 
pletely  subversive  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  man’s  free-will  and  moral 
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Necessarians.  So  comprehensive  is  his  survey  of  this  subject, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  fragment  of  Jonathan  Edwards’  great 
work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  tyill,  which  may  not  be  found 
stated  with  almost  equal  clearness  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
writings  of  Leibnitz  ;  if  not  with  such  rigid  logical  concatena¬ 
tion,  yet  with  a  far  greater  fecundity  and  aptness  ot  illustration. 
The  great  Transatlantic  Divine  does  not,  more  completely  than 
Leibnitz,  demolish  that  great  phantom  of  the  ‘  liberty  of  indif¬ 
ference,’  which  asseits  the  will  to  be  free  only  when  it,  acts  abso¬ 
lutely  without  motive,  and  its  highest  prerogative  to  consist  in 
its  emancipation  from  all  reason  ;  which,  in  fact,  makes  man,  as 
a  condition  of  his  responsibility,  act  in  such  a  way,  that  if  l.e 
could  act  at  all,  his  acts  would  be  absolutely  destitute  of  all  moral 
quality.  Whether  Jonathan  Edwards  ever  read  the  Theudicee 
we  know  not ;  but  if  so,  he  must  have  been  under  no  little  obli¬ 
gations  to  it. 

It  may  be  thought  at  first,  that  if  we  could  but  admit  that  chi¬ 
mera  of  ‘  a  liberty  of  indifference,’  it  were  easy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  evil,  or  indeed  the  origin  of  any  thing  else ;  for  who  could 
account  for  the  acts  of  a  will  which  would  be  a  synonym  for 
caprice ;  or  wonder  that  man,  poised  fur  a  mumi.nt  in  such  a  state 
of  ‘  unstable  equilibrium,’  should  fall?  But  then,  alas  1  we  fear 
there  would  be  just  as  much  difficulty  in  proving  the  existence  of 


agency.’  He  ailmits,  ‘  that  it  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  by 
the  author,’  but  affirms  that  ‘  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  and 
profound  inquirers,  it  leads,  by  u  short  and  demonstrative  process,  to  the 
annihilation  of  all  moral  distinctions.’ — Preliminary  Dissertations  to  the 
Seventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclnpcedia  liritanniva,  p.  127. 

It  does  not  appear  to  ns  impossible  for  any  one  to  hold  the  opinions 
of  Leibnitz  on  this  subject,  and  yet  consistently  to  deny  that  demonstra¬ 
tive  process  to  which  Mr  Stewart  refers ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the 
latter  (habitually  candid  as  he  is)  has  duly  appreciated  Leibnitz's 
jealous  caution,  w  hich  breaks  out  even  in  the  Preface  to  his  Thtodicee, 
where  he  has  stated,  (pp.  14 — 19,)  with  great  clearness  and  eloquence, 
the  differences  between  the  fatum  Mahometanum  and  his  scheme  of  moral 
necessity.  He  even  goes  to  the  verge  of  what  some  may  think  a  self¬ 
destructive  candour.  ‘  11  est  faux  que  I’evenement  arrive  quoiqu'on 
fasse  ;  il  arrivera,  parcequ'on  fait  ce  que  y  mene:  et  si  r4venement  est 
ecrit,  la  cause  qui  le  fera  arriver  est  ^crite  aussi.  Ainsi  la  liaison  des 
effetset  des  causes,  bien  loin  d’etablir  la  doctrine  d'une  necessiie  prejii- 
diciale  a  la  pratique,  sert  a  la  detniire.’  Sir  James  Mackinto>h  has 
made  some  most  judicious  oliservations  on  this  subject,  in  bis  a<lmirable 
Review,  in  this  Journal,  of  Mr  Stewart’s  above-mentioned  Dissertation. 
He  concurs  with  us  in  thinking,  that  justice  has  not  been  dune  to 
Leibnitz  on  ibis  point.  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxvi. 
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have  perfection.  Most  learncrlly  said,  profound  mctapliysician  1 
Bat  where  is  the  difficulty,  espec'ally  on  your  favourite  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  moral  lleces^ity  ? — in  other  words,  that  the  only  freedom 
which  man  can  possess,  or  which  is  intelligible,  is,  that  he  should 
have  the  power  of  acting  as  he  wills,  while  the  will  itself  is  in¬ 
fallibly  determined  by  motives, — where,  we  ask,  is  the  difficulty 
of  supposing  all  intelligent. beings  so  constituted,  as  that,  while 
still  perfectly  free  on  this  hypothesis,  those  motives  only  should 
determine  them  which  should  determine  them  for  uniform  good  ? 
They  cannot  be  otherwise  than  free,  you  say,  while  they  do  not 
act  from  physical  constraint;  and  in  supposing  them  so  morally 
constituted  as  uniformly  to  obey  the  dictates  of  reason,  w’here 
is  there  any  difficulty,  which  can  be  shown  to  amount  to  a  con¬ 
tradiction,  or  to  limit  even  Oinnipottnce  ?  If  there  be  such  diffi¬ 
culty,  show  it.  Myriads  of  beings,  Leibnitz  admits,  must  have 
been  so  constituted  to  ensure  that  vast  e.xcess  of  good,  which  re¬ 
duces  his  evil  to  a  vanishing  quantity  ;  and  why  might  not  all. 
have  been  so  constituted  ? 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  moral 
necessity,  or  in  other  words,  (for  it  is  a  pity  that  the  ambi¬ 
guous  term,  ‘  necessity,’  was  ever  admitted  into  the  controversy,) 
of  the  certainty  of  all  volition  as  being  dependent  on  motives,  do 
not,  to  say  the  least,  alleviate  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
‘  origin  of  evil.’  That  hypothesis  was,  perhaps,  first  systema¬ 
tically  atid  fully  e.\hil>ited  by  Leibnitz  ;  certainly  no  previous 
metaphysician,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  had  made  such  strenuous  or 
rational  efforts  to  reclaim  it  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  vice 
as  inevitable,  or  to  exempt  it  from  the  liability  to  be  confounded 
with  vulgar  fatalism.*  Again  and  again  dues  he  show  that,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  doctrine  in  full,  it  leaves  human  conduct  just  under 
the  same  laws  and  influences  as  before ;  impairs  no  sanction  of 
the  one,  and  diminishes  no  tittle  of  the  other.  Hence  exhor¬ 
tations,  counsels,  peisuaMon,  discipline,  chastisement,  are  full  as 
necessary  as  ever.  Thioughout  his  metaphysical  writings,  his 
favourite  views  on  this  subject  appear;  in  his  Tlieotiicee,  in  his 
Appendix  to  that  work,  in  his  Annotations  on  Locke's  Essay^ 
especially  on  the  chapter  on  Power;  and  in  the  masterly  criti¬ 
cisms  in  both  these  woiks  on  the  theories  of  Hobbes*  and  other 


•  We  cannot  think  that  Mr  Dngald  Stewart,  in  his  truly  admirable 
remarks  on  Leibnitz,  has  done  justice  to  the  views  of  the  latter  on  this 
subject  when  be  attempts  to  identify  his  doctrine  with  vulgar  fatalism. 
He  says,  ‘  the  scheme  of  optimism,  as  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  is  com¬ 
pletely  subversive  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  man's  free-will  and  mural 
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Necessarians.  So  comprehensive  is  his  survey  of  this  subject, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  fragment  of  Jonathan  Edwards’  great 
work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  H’ill^  which  may  not  be  tound 
stated  with  almost  equal  clearness  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
writings  of  Leibnitz  ;  if  not  with  such  rigid  logical  concatena¬ 
tion,  yet  with  a  far  greater  fecundity  and  aptness  of  illustration. 
The  great  Transatlantic  Divine  does  not,  more  completely  than 
Leibnitz,  demolish  that  great  phantom  of  the  ‘  liberty  of  indif¬ 
ference,’  which  asseits  the  will  to  be  free  only  when  it  acts  abso¬ 
lutely  without  motive,  and  its  higlust  prerogative  to  consist  in 
its  emancipation  from  all  reason  ;  which,  in  tact,  makes  man,  as 
a  condition  of  his  responsibility,  act  in  such  a  way,  that  if  he 
could  act  at  all,  his  acts  would  be  absolutely  destitute  of  all  moral 
quality.  Whether  Jonathan  Edwards  ever  read  the  Theodicee 
we  know  not ;  but  if  so,  be  must  have  been  under  no  little  obli¬ 
gations  to  it. 

It  may  be  thought  at  first,  that  if  we  could  but  admit  that  chi¬ 
mera  of  ‘  a  liberty  of  indifference,’  it  were  easy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  evil,  or  indeed  the  origin  of  any  thing  else  ;  for  who  could 
account  for  the  acts  of  a  will  which  would  be  a  synonym  for 
caprice ;  or  wonder  that  man,  poised  for  a  mom<.nt  in  such  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium,’  should  full?  But  then,  alas  I  we  fear 
there  would  be  just  as  much  difficulty  in  proving  the  existence  of 


agency.’  He  admits,  ‘  that  it  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  by 
the  author,’  but  affirms  that  ‘in  the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  and 
profound  inquirers,  it  leads,  by  a  short  and  demonstratire  process,  to  the 
annihilation  of  all  moral  distinctions.’ — Preliminarif  Dissertations  to  the 
Seventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  liritannica,  p.  127. 

It  does  nut  appear  to  ua  impossible  for  any  one  to  hold  the  opinions 
of  Leibnitz  on  this  subject,  and  yet  consistently  to  deny  that  demonstra¬ 
tive  process  to  which  Mr  Stewart  refers  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the 
latter  (habitually  candid  as  be  is)  has  duly  appreciated  Leibnitz's 
jealous  caution,  w  hich  breaks  out  even  in  the  Preface  to  his  Theodicee, 
where  he  has  stated,  (pp.  14 — 19,)  with  great  clearness  and  eloquence, 
the  differences  between  the  falum  Muhometanum  and  his  scheme  of  moral 
necessity.  He  even  goes  to  the  verge  of  what  some  may  think  a  self¬ 
destructive  candour.  ‘  11  est  faux  que  I’evfenement  arrive  quoiqu'on 
fasse  ;  il  arrivera,  parcequ'on  fait  ce  que  y  mene:  et  si  I'eveneroent  est 
6crif,  la  cause  qni  le  fera  arriver  est  ^crite  aussi.  Ainsi  la  liaison  des 
effets  et  des  causes,  bien  loin  d'etablir  la  doctrine  d'une  necessi'e  preju- 
diciale  a  la  pratique,  sert  a  la  detrnire.’  Sir  James  Mackinto>h  has 
made  some  most  judicious  observations  on  this  subject,  in  his  admirable 
Review,  in  this  Journal,  of  Mr  Stewart’s  above-mentiune<l  Dissertation, 
He  concurs  with  us  in  thinking,  that  justice  has  not  been  dune  to 
Leibnitz  on  this  point.  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxvi. 
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this  nonentity,  (m*  the  possibility  of  its  existing’  in  a  sentient  and 
intelligent  creature  surrounded  with  such  enticing  forms  of  real 
and  apparent  good,  or  the  moral  quality  of  the  blind  volitions 
decreed  by  it,  or  the  propriety  of  punishing  or  rewarding  its  ab¬ 
surdities — as  can  be  found  in  the  Origin  of  Kvil  itself.  It  would 
be  appealing  to  that  ‘  Anarch  old,’ 

‘  Who,  by  deciding,  more  embroils  the  fray.’ 

Thus  are  we  reduced  to  inextricable  difficulties  on  all  sides.  But 
let  us  be  comforted.  We  are  in  no  worse  condition  with  respect 
to  this  great  mystery  of  the  *  origin  of  evil,’  except  that  it  is 
connected  with  misery,  than  with  similar  inextricable  difficulties 
in  every  other  field  of  speculation ;  and  which,  wherever  we 
speculate,  introduce  us  at  last  to  two  propositions,  which  seem 
almost  parts  of  a  contradiction ;  but  of  which  we  are  assur¬ 
ed  there  must  be  a  reconciling  harmony,  though  we  cannot 
detect  it.  We  are  inclosed  in  a  narrow  prison,  shut  in  with 
adamantine  bars  and  impassable  walls;  and  when  we  gaze 
through  the  chinks  which  here  and  there  let  in  what  is  after 
all  but  a  mental  twilight,  we  gaze  into  the  depths  of  infinity. 
This  every  speculator  finds.  The  Chemist  analyzes  material 
substances,  and  analyzes  again  the  products  of  his  analysis,  but 
cannot  come  to  an  end.  He  seems  ever  almost  on  the  brink  of  dis¬ 
covering  tbe  ultimate  organization  of  matter,  which  yet  eludes  and 
will  probably  ever  elude  him  ;  he  finds,  as  Bacon  truly  ^id,  that 
*  the  subtilty  of  nature  far  surpasses  the  subtilty  of  either  sense  or 
intellect.’  The  arguments  for  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter, 
and  for  its  not  being  infinitely  divisible,  are  both  unanswerable, 
and  yet  answer  one  another.  That  there  is  something  we  call  a 
Cause,  we  believe,  but  cannot  perceive  or  trace  any  thing  more 
than  uniform  antecedence  and  sequence.  How  two  substances, 
such  as  mind  and  matter — if  they  be  supposed  essentially  different 
— can  act  upon  one  another,  is  an  inscrutable  mystery;  and  yet 
those  find  themselves  pressed  with  difficulties  equally  insurmount¬ 
able,  who,  to  get  rid  of  it,  annihilate  matter  and  substitute  ideas 
for  it,  or  annihilate  mind  and  make  matter  think.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  we  cannot  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  certainty  of 
human  volitions,  as  dependent  on  motive ;  and  can  as  little  era¬ 
dicate  the  consciousness  which  proclaims  us  to  be  free,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  freedom.  We  see  the  reasonableness  of  either 
assertion,  but  the  ncTus  which  binds  them  in  harmony  entirely 
baffles  our  perceptions. 

Happy  is  he  who,  recognizing  the  limits  imposed  on  the  specu¬ 
lative  powers  of  man,  refuses  to  chafe  at  those  narrow  limits ; 
and,  instead  of  wearing  bis  strength  by  fruitless  efforts  to  shake 
the  iron  portals,  or  dashing  himself  against  the  walls  of  bis  pri- 
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son,  is  willing  to  believe  it  possible  that  there  are  many  things 
true  which  now  sound  like  contradictions ;  and  instead  of  *  being 
‘  wise  above  what  is  written,’  whether  in  the  volume  of  Reve¬ 
lation  or  of  Nature,  (which,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  shown,  is  in¬ 
scribed  with  hieroglyphics  equally  dark,)  commits  himself  to 
probabilities  where  demonstration  deserts  him,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  awaits  that  glorious  dawn  which  shall  let  in,  on  the  child  of 
dust,  the  light  of  eternity;  and  either  clear  up  the  mysteries  which 
baffle  him,  or  leave  him  contented  with  his  ignorance.  Ignorant, 
indeed — infinitely  ignorant — with  all  his  knowledge,  he  will  ever 
be ;  for  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  finite  intellect,  that  it 
will  never  comprehend  those  problems  which  demand  an  infinite 
intellect  to  solve ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  full  comprehension 
of  the  ‘  origin  of  evil  ’  may  be  of  the  number. 

In  the  present  scene  of  things,  at  all  events,  we  must  acquiesce 
in  something  less  than  demonstration ;  and  most  cordially  do  we 
concur  with  Leibnitz,  when  he  says,  *  The  harmony  which  is 
‘  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  forms  a  strong  presump- 
*  tion  that  we  should  also  find  it  in  the  government  of  man,  and 
‘  generally  in  that  of  the  entire  spiritual  world,  if  all  were  but 
‘  known  to  us.  It  becomes  us  to  judge  of  the  works  of  God  not 
‘  less  wisely  than  Socrates  judged  of  those  of  Heraclitus,  when 
‘  he  said,  “  What  I  understand  pleases  me  well ;  and  I  believe 
‘  that  the  rest  would  please  me  no  less,  if  I  understood  it.”  ’  Nor 
are  even  the  hypotheses  men  may  frame  on  this  without  their 
use,  if,  without  pretending  to  remove  every  difficulty,  they  but 
assist  us  in  conceiving  that  there  may  be  methods  of  explaining 
this  terrible  mystery  though  we  cannot  perfectly  comprehend 
them.  We  fully  appreciate,  for  this  reason,  the  sublime  pas¬ 
sage  with  which  Leibnitz  thus  closes  the  first  part  of  his  TAeo- 
dicie: — ‘  Those  attempts  of  our  reason,  in  which  there  is  no  ne- 
‘  cessity  of  absolutely  confining  ourselves  to  certain  hypotheses, 

‘  only  serve  to  make  us  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  thousand 
‘  ways  of  justifying  the  conduct  of  God ;  and  that  all  the  evils 
‘  we  see,  and  all  the  difficulties  we  suggest  to  ourselves,  ought 
‘  not  to  prevent  our  believing  (when  we  cannot  know  by  demon- 
‘  stration,)  that  there  is  nothing  so  exalted  as  the  wisdom  of 
‘  God,  nothing  so  just  as  his  judgments,  nothing  so  pure  as  his 
‘  holiness,  and  nothing  more  immense  than  his  goodness.’ 

With  such  lofty  feelings  as  these,  few  can  sympathize  with 
the  ridicule  which  is  poured  on  the  Theodicee,  by  the  author  of 
Le  Candide;  even  if  its  mocking  author  (Voltaire)  had  confined 
himself  to  what  was  really  sophistical  in  that  celebrated  work, 
and  had  not  extended  his  satire  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Universe.  If  we  are  reduced  to  the  melancholy  alternative 
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of  choosing  between  an  ennobling  but  illogical  faith,  and  a  lo¬ 
gical  but  debasing  reason,  nowhere  better  than  here  could  we 
say — It  is  wiser  to  be  wrong  with  Leibnitz  than  right  with 
Voltaire. 

Fond  as  philosophers  in  general  are  of  their  favourite  theo¬ 
ries,  perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  of  this  paternal 
instinct  more  striking  than  Leibnitz’s  affection  for  his  Pre- 
estnblished  Harmony.  Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been 
invented  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  perception,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  supposed  connexion  of  mind  and  matter,  none 
was  ever  mure  groundless  than  this;  and  yet  to  none  of  them 
have  their  authors  attached  the  hundredth  part  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  Leibnitz  attached  to  it.  The  supposition  that  the 
movements  of  body  and  of  mind  are  as  totally  distinct  (to  use 
his  own  favourite  and  oft  repeated  illustration)  as  those  of  two 
timepieces  exquisitely  correct,  and  that  the  former,  like  the 
latter,  agree  only  in  the  perfect  simultaneity  with  which  they 
are  performed,  is  really  one  of  the  most  monstrous  and  even 
self-destroying  hypotheses  ever  framed.  According  to  that 
theory,  to  adopt  the  illustration  of  Bayle,  ‘  the  body  of  Ccesar 

*  must  have  performed  all  its  acts,  though  it  had  pleased  God  to 
‘  have  annihilated  Caisar’s  soul  the  day  after  it  was  created ;  ’  or 
‘  as  Dr  Thomas  Brown  puts  it,  the  soul  of  Leibnitz  would, 

*  though  his  body  had  been  annihilated  at  birth,  have  felt  and 
‘  acted  as  if  with  its  bodily  appendage — study  ing  the  same  works, 

‘  inventing  the  same  systems,  and  carrying  on  with  the  same  war- 
‘  fare  of  books  and  epistles  the  same  long  course  of  indefatigable 
‘  controversy ; — and  the  body  of  this  great  philosopher,  though 

*  his  sold  had  been  annihilated  at  birth,  would  not  merely  have 
‘  gone  through  the  same  process  of  growth,  eating  and  digesting, 

*  and  performing  all  its  other  ordinary  functions,  hut  would  have 
‘  achieved  for  itself  the  same  intellectual  glory,  without  any  con- 
‘  sciousness  of  the  works  which  it  was  writing  and  correcting — 

‘  would  have  argued  with  equal  strenuousness  for  the  principle  of 
‘  the  Sufficient  lleason,  claimed  the  honours  of  the  Differential 

*  Calculus,  and  laboured  to  prove  this  very  system  of  the  Pre-csta- 
‘  blished  Harmony,  of  which  it  would  certainly,  in  that  case,  have 
‘  been  one  of  the  most  illustrious  examples.’  * 

Now,  what  proof  can  we  ever  have  of  the  existence  of  a  mate¬ 
rial  world,  if  we  accept  a  theory,  the  precise  object  of  which  is  to 
sever  all  connexion  betw’een  it  and  the  percipient  mind  ?  The 
very  machinery  of  that  material  world,  and  its  whole  series  of 


Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Vol,  ii.  p.  1 16. 
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movements,  are  supposed  to  be  concealed  behind  an  impene¬ 
trable  curtain,  and  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  world  of 
mental  phenomena.  The  existence  of  a  material  world,  therefore, 
is  entirely  assumed  by  the  very  terms  of  the  theory;  and  the 
theory  itself  is  consequently  far  more  naturally  connected  with 
a  purely  ideal  system.  Indeed,  Leibnitz  himself  seems  much  more 
inclined  to  adopt  some  modification  of  that  system,  than  to  admit 
the  real  existence  of  the  material  world,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
these  words.  Some  curious  statements  to  this  effect  may  be 
found  in  the  Eclaircissements,  by  which,  not  without  reason,  he 
attempts  to  remove  objections  to  his  theory.*  We  shall  not  insist 
upon  other  arguments  against  a  theory  on  which,  though  it  may 
have  found  some  advocates  in  the  age  of  Leibnitz,  certainly  has 
not  a  single  adherent  in  our  day.  To  suppose  a  material  world, 
all  the  movements  of  which,  so  to  speak,  are  parallel  and  coinci¬ 
dent  with  those  of  mind,  but  totally  disconnected  with  them,  and 
created  to  answer  no  assignable  or  imaginable  purpose,  is  surely 
to  impute  to  the  Deity  a  clumsy,  cumbrous,  irrational  method  of 
procedure.  Yet  Leibnitz  principally  values  himself  on  having 
excogitated  a  system,  which  opens  to  us  the  most  sublime  views 
of  the  Omnipotence  which  could  thus  effect  an  entire  harmony 
and  parallelism,  in  the  infinitely  complicated  and  varied  func¬ 
tions  of  two  perfectly  heterogeneous  and  separate  substances. 
And  if  mere  intricacy  and  superfluous  complexity  of  apparatus 
were  the  highest  trophy  of  wisdom,  there  would  be  some  force 
in  this  reasoning  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  true,  that  simplicity  in  the 
means  conjoined  with  variety  in  the  ends  is  an  attribute  of  the 
works  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  this 
theory  be  any  such  notable  compliment  to  the  Deity.  In  this 
system,  as  well  as  in  every  other  which  the  impatience  of  phi 


*  ‘  Nous  concevons  Fetendueen  concevant  unordredans  les  coexisten¬ 
ces  ;  mais  nous  ne  devons  pas  la  concevoir,  non  plus  que  I’espace,  a  la 
fa(^on  d’une  substance.  C’est  comme  le  terns,  qui  ne  presente  a  I’esprit 
qu’un  ordre  dans  les  changemens.  £t  quant  au  mouveme7it,  ce  qu’il  y  a 
de  r^el  est  la  force  ou  la  puissance,  c’est-a-dire,  ce  qu’il  y  a  dans  I’^tat 
present,  qui  porte  avec  soi  un  changement  pour  Tavenir.’ — Opera 
Omnia,  vul.  ii.  p.  79.  But  Le  expresses  himself  yet  more  strongly  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  his  career.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  a  Letter  to 
INI.  Dangicourt,  he  says, — ‘  Je  suis  d'opioion  qu’a  parler  exactement  ii 
n’y  a  point  de  substance  4tendue.  C'est  pourquoi  j’appelle  la  matiere 
non  “  substantiam”  sed  “  substanliatnni.”  J’ai  dit  eu  quelques  endroita 
(peut-utrede  la  Theodicie,  si  je  ne  me  trompe)  que  la  matiere  n’estqu’ua 
phtinoin^ne  regie  et  exact,  qui  ne  trompe  point  quaud  on  prend  garde 
aux  regies  abstraites  de  la  raison.’ 
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losophers  has  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves 
of  a  supposed  interaction  of  two  totally  distinct  substances,  our 
sages  forget,  while  magnifying  the  sublime  views  which  their 
respective  theories  give  us  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom 
necessary  to  realize  them,  that  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
still  more  effectually  doing  justice  to  that  power  and  wisdom ; 
namely,  by  supposing  it  possible  that  the  Divine  Being  may  effect 
a  mysterious  connexion  between  two  perfectly  distinct  sub¬ 
stances,  though  the  philosopher  cannot  conceive  it  possible ; 
and  in  a  way  which  may  far  more  transcendeiitly  display  the 
infinitude  of  the  Divine  resources,  than  the  realization  of  any 
complicated  scheme  of  his  could  do.  But  this  would  just  be 
humbly  to  admit  certain  ordinary  facts  which  all  the  world  ad¬ 
mits,  and  few  are  the  philosophers  who  can  submit  to  that.  1 1  is 
much  more  pleasant  to  them,  having  condescendingly  decided 
for  the  Deity  the  question  of  what  is  possible  and  what  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  having  relieved  Him  from  the  necessity  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  latter,  to  devise  a  scheme  which  will  still  afford  ample 
scope  for  His  omnipotence. — On  the  moral  difficulties  which 
beset  this  and  every  other  theory  which  would  get  rid  of 
a  material  world,  we  have  not  spoken.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Ideal  Theory  is  bardly  consistent  with  the  most 
worthy  views  of  the  Cre.ator.  Considering  the  deep,  universal, 
indelible  impression  of  an  external  w’orld  of  matter,  we  can 
scarcely  reconcile  it  with  the  supposition  of  His  perfect  truthful¬ 
ness,  to  imagine  Him  the  projector  of  a  general  system  of  illu¬ 
sion.  So  strong  is  the  impression  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  that  immaterialists  have  acknowledged  that  they  find  it 
impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  and  we  have  known  disciples  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  who  have  ingenuously  confessed,  that,  some¬ 
how,  the  conviction  haunted  them,  that  ‘  the  solitary  Palm  still 
*  exists  in  the  desert  after  the  traveller  has  passed  it,  and  is  not 
‘  an  ideal  phenomenon,  to  be  reproduced  after  a  certain  interval 
‘  to  another  mind.’  We  regard  this  invincible  belief,  like  the 
voice  of  conscience  in  the  moral  world,  to  be  a  species  of  Reve¬ 
lation. 

Extravagant  as  the  system  of  The  Pre-established  Harmovy 
may  now  appear,  certain  it  is  that  Newton  himself  would  not 
have  ventured  to  predicate  such  glorious  things  of  his  true  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Universe,  as  Leibnitz  does  of  his  supposed  sublime 
discovery.  It  was  to  be  the  grand  reconciling  principle  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  different,  and  in  some  respects  contradictory, 
theories ;  it  was  to  bring  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Des  Cartes  ami 
Malebranche  into  happy  harmony;  and  at  once  to  redound  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  silence  the  controversies  of  man.  It  is  thus 
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he  speaks  of  it  under  his  assumed  name  of  Thenphile^  in  an 
amusing  passage  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Dialogues  on  Locke's 
Essay.  ‘  J’ai  6te  frappe  d’un  nouveau  systeme,  dont  j’ai  lu 
‘  quelque  chose  dans  les  journaux  des  savans  de  Paris.  .  .  . 

‘  Depiiis,  je  crois  voir  une  nouvelle  facede  I’interieur  des  choses. 

‘  Ce  systeme  parait  allier  Platon  avec  Demoerite,  Aristote  avec 
‘  Descartes,  les  scholastiques  avec  les  modernes,  la  theologie 
‘  et  la  morale  avec  la  raison.  11  semble  qu’il  prend  le  meilleur 
‘de  tons  cotes,  et  que  puis  apres  il  va  plus  loin  qu’on  n’est  all6 
‘encore.*  And  so  he  goes  on  for  two  or  three  pages,  with 
equally  or  more  extravagant  promises  of  this  wonder-working 
theory.  'I'he  other  imaginary  Dialogist,  Philalethe,  may  well 
say,  ‘  V'^ous  m’etonnez  en  effet  avec  toutes  les  merveilles,  dont 
‘  vous  me  faites  un  recit  un  peu  trop  avantageux  pour  que  je  les 
‘  puissc  croire  facilement.’ 

Into  the  long  controversy  between  Leibnitz  and  Newton, 
which  so  much  embittered  the  latter  years  of  both,  we  have 
already  declared  our  intention  of  not  entering  further  than  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  remarks  of  Dr  Guhruuer ;  who  is 
disposed,  in  his  zeal  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  great 
couiitryman,  to  urge  those  claims  not  a  little  unwisely. 

Most  persons  of  the  present  day,  who  have  investigated  the 
subject,  have  pretty  well  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points;  first,  that  the  system  of  Fluxions  is  essentially 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Differential  Calculus — differing  only 
in  notation  ;  secondly,  that  Newton  possessed  the  secret  of 
Fluxions  as  early  as  1665 — nineteen  years  before  Leibnitz  pub¬ 
lished  his  discovery,  and  eleven  before  he  communicated  it  to 
Newton;  thirdly,  that  both  Leibnitz  and  Newton  discovered 
their  methods  independently  of  one  another — and  that,  though 
the  latter  was  the  prior  inventor,  the  former  was  also  truly  an 
inventor. 

With  regard  to  the  frst  of  the  three  points  above  mentioned, 
— the  alleged  identity  of  the  two  methods, — Dr  Guhrauer  is 
disposed  to  demur,  and  contends  that  the  claims  of  Newton  and 
l.eibnitz  could  not  interfere,  as  they  respected  two  different  dis¬ 
coveries.  Speaking  of  Sir  David  Brewster’s  affirmation,  in  his 
IJfe  if  Newton^  that  the  latter  was  the  frst^  and  Leibnitz  the 
second  inventor,  he  says,  ‘  There  is,  in  truth,  no  Jirst  and  no 
‘  second  in  the  discovery  of  dissimilar  things.’  *  'J'his  wo  can¬ 
not  but  think  uncandid,  though  he  endeavours  to  justify  his 


*  Fs  giebt  nemlich  keinen  ersten,  und  keinen  zweiten,  in  der  Ertin- 
dung  unahnlicher  Dinge.  Vob  i>  p>  180. 
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views  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  M.  Biot,  that  ‘  were  the 

*  discovery  of  Leibnitz  to  be  made  even  now,  it  would  be  con- 
‘  sidered  a  surprising  creation,  and  must  still  be  acquired,  sup- 

*  posing  nothing  more  than  the  method  of  Newton,  as  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  his  works,  existed.’  This  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
saying  that  the  two  things  are  ‘  dissimilar,’  as  Dr  Guhrauer 
boldly  affirms ;  neither  do  the  assertions  of  Euler,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Poisson,  also  referred  to  by  him,  amount  to  as  much. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  advocates  of  Leibnitz  wisely  con¬ 
sult  his  fame,  by  advancing  claims  that  certainly  are  not  tenable. 
To  whatever  point  of  perfection  beyond  Newton,  Leibnitz 
may  have  carried  his  Calculus,*  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  two  methods  be  essentially 
the  same  or  not,  may  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  controversial 
candour  or  perverseness.  Any  one  competently  acquainted 
with  both,  and  not  afflicted  with  polemical  strabismus,  would 
as  soon  affirm,  that  German  printed  in  the  German  type  was 
a  different  language  from  German  printed  in  the  Homan  type, 
as  affirm  that  the  methods  of  Fluxions  and  of  Diffierences  were 
essentially  distinct  things  ;  or  he  would  as  soon  affirm  that 
two  systems  of  Stenography,  each  employing  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  abbreviation,  and  differing  only  in  the  characters, 
were  essentially  different.  Whether  Leihnitz  was  truly  an  in¬ 
dependent  inventor  of  this  methorl — in  principle  identical  with 
that  of  Fluxions — is  the  only  question,  in  our  judgment,  that 
really  affects  his  fair  fame ;  and  that  he  was  so,  is  now,  we  may 
say,  all  but  universally  regarded  as  indisputable.  Involved  and 
complicated  as  the  question  has  been  through  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  contemporary  controvertists,  its  solution  really  de¬ 
pends  upon  one  very  simple  question,  which  we  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  answer  fairly  than  the  heated  disputants  of  that 
age.  It  is  this, —  W'as  Leibnitz  capable  of  committing  the  vilest 
literary  larceny,  and  persisting,  to  conceal  it,  in  a  detestably 
mean  and  deliberate  falsehood  ?  If  not,  (and  there  are  few  but 
will  acquit  him,  who  consider  the  general  frankness  and  open¬ 
ness  of  his  nature,  the  freedom  with  which  he  communicated 
his  own  discoveries,  and  the  candour  with  which  he  congratu¬ 
lated  others  on  theirs,)  he  is  entitled  to  the  honours  of  inde¬ 
pendent  invention.  If  he  was  capable  of  such  conduct,  then  no 
evidence  can  satisfy  the  doubter ;  for  there  was  assuredly  one 
period  during  which  there  was  a  possibility  of  deriving  advan- 


•  See  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  suf^ect,  in  Professor  De  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  p.  32-34. 
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tage  from  the  previous  discovery  of  Newton.  The  matter 
stands  briefly  thus.  In  the  year  1666,  Newton,  when  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
system  of  Fluxions.  Either  wishintf  to  exhibit  his  method  in  a 
more  perfect  form  than  he  had  then  leisure  to  impart  to  it, 
or  desirous  of  reservina;  his  discovery  for  his  own  exclusive  be¬ 
nefit,  he  did  not  publish  it, — though  he  communicated  the 
outlines  of  it  to  some  of  his  Iriends,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
to  Dr  Barrow.  The  Papers  were  lent  by  Barrow  to  Mr 
Collins,  who,  unknown  to  Newton,  took  a  copy  of  them, 
and  who  showed  them  to  Oldenburg ;  and  as  these  gentlemen, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  very  free 
in  communicating  to  Continental  Mathematicians  what  was 
going  on  at  home; — as  the  latter  was  certainly  in  communication 
with  Leibnitz  as  early  as  the  year  1673,  when  he  visited  England; 
and  lastly,  as  both  of  them  saw  him  in  his  subsequent  visit  in 
1676,  it  has  been  surmised  that  Leibnitz  might  thus  have  either 
obtained  a  glance  of  these  Papers,  or  some  significant  hints  as  to 
their  contents.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  weak  point  in  Leibnitz’s 
case;  but  we  venture  to  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  weigh  against 
the  repeated  protestations  with  which  he  affirms  that  he 
had  derived  no  such  advantage ;  and  that  he  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  name,  notation,  and  nature  of  Newton’s  system 
till  some  time  after  1684,  when  he  published  his  own  first  ex¬ 
position  of  his  Calculus.  He  repeatedly  makes  this  statement ; 
and,  amongst  other  places,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Abbd 
Conti,  who  was  anxious  to  reconcile  the  angry  disputants.  It 
was  precisely  this  charge  against  his  honour,  implied  in  the 
statement  of  Dr  Keill,  of  which  Leibnitz  most  bitterly  com¬ 
plains. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  statement  just  alluded  to,  and  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  justified  in  the  w’ell-known  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  appointed  to  investigate  this  affair,  and  which 
compiled  the  celebrated  collection  of  papers  entitled  Com- 
mercium  Epistolicum,  which  has  always  appeared  to  us  not 
only  of  little  weight,  as  opposed  to  the  solemn  protestations 
above  mentioned,  but  as  palpably  illogical.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  peculiar  infirmity  in  the  argument  to  which  we  now 
refer,  has  ever  been  exposed,  and  it  may  therefore  justify  us  in 
bestowing  a  few  sentences  upon  it.  As  the  charge  of  having  pos¬ 
sibly  seen  something  explicit  on  the  subject,  in  the  papers,  or  in  the 
communications  of  New  ton’s  friends,  was  but  vague,  Keill  proceeds 
to  say,  that  the  two  well-known  Letters,  which  had  certainly  been 
communicated  to  Leibnitz  through  Mr  Oldenburg,  contain  *  indi- 
*  cations  of  the  system  of  fluxions,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  an 
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‘  acute  mind,*  from  which  Leibnitz  derived,  or  at  least  might 

*  derive,  the  principles  of  his  Calculus.’ 

The  first  was  communicated  in  June  1676,  and  the  second  in 
October  1676.  In  the  first,  Newton  gives  an  expression  for  the 
expansion  in  serieses  of  binomial  powers ;  as  also  expressions  for 
the  sine  in  terms  of  the  arc,  for  the  arc  in  terms  of  the  sine,  &c.  &c. ; 
but  the  Letter  contains  not  a  hint  of  his  method  of  Fluxions.  In  the 
second,  elicited  by  a  reply  from  Leibnitz,  which  clearly  showed 
that  the  German  mathematician  was  in  the  track  of  the  same 
discoveries,  Newton  details  the  manner  in  which  he  first  arrived 
at  his  method  of  Series — its  application  in  1665  to  the  quadra¬ 
ture  of  the  hyperbola,  and  the  construction  of  logarithms ;  and 
communicates  ‘  many  other  remarkable  things,’  to  use  the  words 
of  Montucla.  But  still,  results  only  are  given  ;  no  hint  is  afford¬ 
ed  of  the  methods  by  which  they  are  attained.  ‘  The  method  of 
Fluxions,’  says  the  late  eminent  Professor  Playfair,  ‘  is  not  com¬ 
municated  ‘  in  these  letters  ;  nor  are  the  principles  of  it  in  any 

*  way  suggested.’  ‘  Nous  remarquons  id,’  says  Montucla, — in 
reply  to  the  insinuation  that  the  second  letter  might  have  given 
some  light, — ‘  qu’  apres  avoir  lu  et  relu  cette  lettre,  nous  y  trou- 

*  vons  seulement  cette  methode  decrite  quant  a  ses  effets  et  ses 

*  avantages,  mais  non  quant  a  ses  principes.’  Those  principles 
Newton  conceals  in  a  couple  of  anagrams,  consisting  of  the 
transposed  letters  of  the  sentences  which  express  them. 

Now  we  affirm  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and 
inconsequential  to  say  that  Newton  had  afforded,  in  documents 
thus  guarded,  *  indications  sufficiently  intelligible  to  an  acute 
‘  mind,  from  which  Leibnitz  derived,  or  at  least  might  derive, 

*  the  principles  of  his  calculus.’  Newton,  it  is  evident,  did  not 
think  so.  His  very  object  was,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  to 
keep  the  matter- secret ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  thought  his 
reserve  and  his  ciphers  would  effectually  secure  that  purpose. 
It  is  really  a  species  of  impertinence,  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  reverence  due  to  Newton’s  sagacity,  to  say  that  what  he 
thought  sufficiently  guarded  was  *  sufficiently  intelligible  to  an 
'  acute  mind  ;’  and  that,  while  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
rendered  the  matter  sufficiently  dark,  he  had,  in  the  very  way  in 
which  he  proposed  the  enigma,  contrived  to  solve  it ! 

We  may  be  assured  he  was  far  more  likely  than  Keill  to  judge 
correctly  as  to  what  regarded  his  secret ;  nor  do  we  believe 
there  is  any  one,  who  will  calmly  read  the  Letters  in  question, 

*  •  Keill  even  goes  further, — •  His  indiciis  atque  his  adjutuin  exem- 
plis,  ingenium  vulgare  methodum  Newtonianum  penilus  discerncrct.’ — 
Commercium  Epittolicum,  No.  84. 
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who  will  maintain  that  this  great  man’s  sagacity  was  here  at  fault. 
If  Leibnitz  had  really  excogitated  the  differential  Calculus  out 
of  such  materials  as  these  letters,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  a 
less  illustrious  trophy  of  his  genius  than  the  discovery  of  the 
Calculus  itself;  while,  if  he  had  been  able  to  make  any  thing  at 
all  of  the  hieroglyphical  ciphers,  he  must  have  had  no  less  than 
the  skill  of  that  philosopher  in  Laputa,  who,  as  Swift  tells  us. 
Mas  employed  in  extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers.  In 
case,  however,  any  tyro  in  the  mathematics  should  think  that 
these  ciphers  may  have  afforded  some  more  hopeful  basis  of  dis¬ 
covery,  we  give  them  below.* 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  claims  of  Leibnitz  to  the 
honour  of  independent  discovery,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
though  no  candid  man  can  deny  the  essential  identity  of  the 
two  methods,  the  very  differences  of  terms  and  notation  indicate 
that  they  were  arrived  at  by  distinct  trains  of  thought,  and  that 
the  subject  was  regarded  from  different  points  of  view.  The 
idea  of  the  generation  of  magnitudes  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  a 
line,  or  a  surface,  was  the  conception  from  which  Newton  worked; 
Leibnitz,  from  the  idea  of  magnitudes,  as  consisting  of  infinitely 
small  elements,  and  admitting  increase  or  diminution  by  infinitely 
small  increments  or  decrements.  *  Newton  and  Leibnitz,’  says 
a  candid  and  competent  judge,  (Professor  De  Morgan,)  ‘had 
‘  independently  come  to  the  consideration  of  quantity,  and  each 
‘  made  the  new  step  of  connecting  his  ideas  with  a  specific  nota- 
‘  tion.’ 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  that  two  different  men  should  have 
made  this  sublime  discovery  at  the  same  time,  but  we  must  re¬ 
member,  that  the  necessities  of  science  were  simultaneously 
turning  the  attention  of  all  the  mathematical  genius  of  the  age, 
and  even  of  the  preceding  one,  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  that 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  were  both  pre-eminently  gifted  with 
powers  of  invention  and  analysis.  Indeed,  so  far  had  previous 
mathematicians  paved  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem,  that  we  may  well  say  with  Professor  De  Morgan, 
‘  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  sufficiently  remarked,  how  nearly 

*  several  of  their  predecessors  approached  the  same  ground ; 

*  and  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  discussion,  whether  either 
‘  Newton  or  Leibnitz  might  not  have  found  broader  hints 


*  1.) _ 6  accdcel3eff7i319n4o4qrr4s9tl2vx, 

2.)  5  accdoel0effhl2i4l3ml0n6oqqr7slltl0 
V3x;llab3cddl0ea‘gl0ill4ni7n6o3p3q6r58llt 
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‘  in  writingg  accessible  to  both,  than  the  latter  was  ever  asserted 
‘  to  have  received  from  the  former.’  * 

To  conclude  merely  from  the  coincidence  of  their  discoveries, 
that  Leibnitz  must  have  stolen  from  Newton,  would  be  as  little 
reasonable  as  to  suppose  that  Laplace  must  have  had  access  to 
some  private  sources  of  information,  when,  by  a  very  dithcult  ana¬ 
lysis,  he  proved  some  of  the  results  which  De  Moivre  had  at¬ 
tained,  but  which,  in  accordance  with  the  contracted  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  latter  simply  announced,  carrying  his  methods  as  a 
secret  to  the  grave  with  him. 

That  Leibnitz  was  capable  of  making  this  discovery,  is  no  such 
extravagant  supposition  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that 
his  mathematical  talents  were  equal  to  any  thing.  The  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  expounded  the  principles  of  the  Differential 
Calculus,  and  developed  its  applications,  even  if  we  were  to  suj)- 
pose  its  first  hints  borrowed  from  Newton  ;  his  admirable  labours 
on  the  Integral  Calculus  ;  the  success  with  which  he  entered  the 
lists  in  those  intellectual  jousts,  as  they  may  be  called,  in  which 
the  great  mathematicians  of  the  day  were  wont  to  engage — the 
difiicult  problems  he  solved,  and  offered  for  solution  ;  even  his 
minor  achievements — his  calculating  machine — his  binary  sys¬ 
tem  of  arithmetic — we  may  add,  his  juvenile  essay  De  Arte 
Comhimtorid — all  show  the  highly  inventive  character  of  his 
genius,  and  the  subtlety  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  analytical 
powers. 

If  any  thing  could  make  us  doubt  the  claims  of  Leibnitz,  it 
would  be  a  statement  of  Dr  Guhrauer  himself — proving,  as  it 
would,  if  true,  that  Leibnitz  was  capable  of  trifling  with  truth. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  1704,  a  notice  appeared,  in  the  Acta 
Eruditorum,  of  Newton’s  Optics.  That  notice  contained  a  pa¬ 
ragraph,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  Newton  had  been  a  pla¬ 
giarist  from  Leibnitz.  The  obnoxious  sentence  given  in  all 
accounts  of  the  controversy  was  as  follows : — ‘  Pro  differentiis 

*  igitur  Leibnitianis  D.  Newtonus  adhibet,  semperque  adhibuit, 

*  fluxiones ; . quemadmodum  et  honoratus  Fabrius,  in  su4 

‘  Synopsi  Geometrica  motuum  progressus  Cavalleriante  me- 
‘  thodo  substituit.’ 

Newton  felt  highly  indignant  at  this  paragraph,  as  he  well 
might — even  supposing  that  no  charge  of  plagiarism  was  intended. 
Leibnitz  constantly  affirmed  in  reply,  that  it  could  be  interpreted 
into  a  charge  of  plagiarism  only  by  a  false  and  malicious  gloss — 


Elementary  Illustrations  oj  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
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a  gloss  which  the  compilers  of  the  Commercium  Epistolicum 
had  not  disdained  to  avail  themselves  of ;  that  the  very  words 
‘  adhibet  semperque  adhibuit  ’  were  intended  to  imply  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  case  of  Newton  and  that  of  Fabri,  to  whose 
practice  alone  the  word  substUuit  applied. 

Now,  first,  Dr  Guhrauer  seems  to  have  established  the  fact, 
that  Leibnitz  himself  was  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  Review — a 
fact  not  much  to  his  credit;  secondly,  he  affirms  that  Leibnitz  ‘con¬ 
stantly  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  authorship.’  If  this  fact  were 
true,  we  should  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  Leibnitz’s  regard 
for  truth.  But,  in  reality,  there  nowhere  appears,  in  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  any  proof  that  Leibnitz  either  denied 
knowledge  of  the  authorship,  or  disclaimed  the  paragraph.  He 
constantly  defends  the  statement  it  contains,  merely  denying  that 
it  conveyed  or  could  be  intended  to  convey  a  charge  of  plagiarism.* 
To  the  benefit  of  this  interpretation  we  would  charitably  admit 
him,  since  he  wishes  his  words  to  be  so  taken  ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  suspect  that  the  equivocal  sentence  was  framed  with 
little  care  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  misunderstoud.  Indeed, 
so  natural  is  the  interpretation  of  Newton,  and  the  English 
mathematicians,  that  Dr  Guhrauer  himself  adopts  it ;  declares 
that  Leibnitz  vainly  strove  to  explain  the  sentence  away ;  and 
that  it  is  a  proof  ‘  von  Leibnitzens  wahrer  eigenster  Meinung 
‘  und  Gesinnung  gegen  New  ton.’ 

‘  Defend  me  from  my  friends,’  Leibnitz  might  well  say  on  this 
occasion  ;  for  if  we  adopt  this  interpretation  as  Leibnitz’s  true 
meaning,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  shufHing  exculpations  ? 

Dr  Guhrauer  is  not  a  little  indignant  with  Sir  David  Brewster, 
fur  the  supposed  injustice  which,  in  his  Life  of  Newton^  he  has 
done  to  Leibnitz,  and  to  which  he  frequently  refers  with  much 
bitterness.  Never  was  a  complaint  more  unreasonable.  Our 
distinguished  countryman  does  not  question  Leibnitz’s  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  true  inventor  of  the  Calculus;  he  merely  asserts 
the  undoubted  priority  of  Newton’s  discovery.  He  expressly 
affirms,  that  there  is  no  reiisun  to  believe  Leibnitz  a  plagiarist ; 
but  that  if  there  were  any  necessity  for  believing  either  to  be 
so,  it  must  be  Leibnitz,  and  not  Newton,  who  is  open  to  the 
charge.  Dr  Guhrauer  angrily  replies,  not  simply  by  saying, 
(which  is  true,)  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  Leib¬ 
nitz’s  having  stolen  Newton’s  invention,  but  by  denying  the 
essential  identity  of  the  two  methods,  and  by  affirming  that  they 
are  so  different  as  to  be  considered  ‘  unlike  things ;’ — than  which 
nothing  can,  in  our  judgment,  be  more  uncandid. 


*  Duteos’  Edition  of  his  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p,  464,  &c. 
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There  is  only  one  statement  which,  as  respects  Leibnitz,  Dr 
Guhrauer  could  fairly  find  any  fault  with,  in  Sir  David  Brewster’s 
work  ;  and  that  is,  that  Keill  had  a  ‘  right  to  express  his  opinion’ 
that  the  Letters  of  Newton,  of  1676,  gave  indications  from  which 
Leibnitz  ‘  derived,  or  might  derive,’  the  principles  of  his  Calculus. 
For  reasons  already  assigned,  we  do  not  think  that  any  man  had 
a  right  to  say  this  ;  nor  that  any  one  could  say  it,  without  being 
of  a  different  opinion  from  Newton  himself,  who  undoubtedly 
must  have  thought  that  he  had  not  disclosed  what  he  had  designed 
to  conceal.  With  no  other  statements  of  Sir  David  Brewster  as 
regards  Leibnitz,  are  we  disposed  to  find  fault.  If  he  has  shown 
any  undue  partiality  in  this  matter  at  all,  it  is  not  by  excessive 
severity  towards  Leibnitz,  but  by  undeserved  leniency  towards 
Newton  ;  for  while  he  has  expressed  strong  indignation  at  Leib¬ 
nitz’s  atrocious  charges  of  plagiarism  against  Newton,  he  has  very 
gently  touched  the  virulent  re{)risals  into  which  Newton  was  be¬ 
trayed  ;  who  even  declared,  at  last,  that  Leibnitz’s  method  was 
but  a  plagiarism  from  Barrow — a  charge  upon  which  only  the  very 
blindness  of  polemical  animosity  could  have  ventured ;  for  it  would 
equally  show  whence  his  own  Fluxions  might  have  been  derived. 
It  exposed  him  at  once  to  Leibnitz’s  quiet  sarcasm,  ‘  that  if  any 
‘  could  have  been  profited  by  Barrow’s  instructions,  it  must  have 
‘  been  Newton  himself.’  ‘  Si  quelqu’un  a  profite  de  M.  Barrow, 

‘  ce  sera  plutot  M.  Newton,  qui  a  etudie  sous  lui,  que  moi ;  qui, 

*  autant  que  je  puis  m’en  souvenir,  n’ai  vu  les  livres  de  M.  Barrow 
‘  qu’a  mon  second  voyage  d’Angleterre.’ 

As  both  of  these  illustrious  men  could  justly  claim  the  honour 
of  the  disputed  invention,  so  both,  in  the  conduct  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  in  the  virulence  of  expression  to  which  they  were 
carried,  in  their  reciprocal  charges  and  accusations,  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  in  much  the  same  sorry  light  as  the  Philosopher  in  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  who  begins  to  lecture  the  rival  masters 
of  dancing  and  fencing  out  of  Seneca,  and  ends  by  forgetting 
that  he  is  a  philosopher  altogether.  The  controversy  is  indeed 
an  instructive  spectacle  of  human  infirmity — showing  how  pas¬ 
sion  can  cloud  the  serenest  intellects,  and  inflame  the  most  philo¬ 
sophic  temperaments ;  that  its  thunder-storms  may  be  found  in  the 
highest  latitudes — disturbing  the  frigid  poles  as  well  as  the  burn¬ 
ing  tropics  ;  that  there  is  no  domain  of  speculation,  however  re¬ 
mote,  or  purely  abstract,  into  which  it  cannot  intrude;  and  that  the 
Mathematician,  as  well  as  the  Theologian,  can  exhibit  all  the  ran¬ 
cour  of  the  most  vulgar  controvertists.  There  is  probably  nothing 
parallel  in  history,  e.xcept  the  controversy  between  the  Nominalists 
and  Realists,  who  actually  began  to  fight  for  and  against  their 
shadowy  universals.  Yet  even  they  first  added  a  religious  to  the 
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purely  speculative  element,  which  they  at  last  introduced  to  such 
an  extent,  that  they  charged  each  the  other  with  having  commit¬ 
ted  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost !  Newton  and  Leibnitz  had 
neither  the  excuse  nor  the  guilt  of  this  superadded  provocation.* 

However  paradoxical  apparently  may  be  the  phraseology  of 
Leibnitz,  in  his  first  expositions  of  the  Differential  Calculus, 
respecting  his  infinitesimal  quantities,  (as,  that  there  are  quan¬ 
tities  infinitely  less  than  quantities  infinitely  little,  and  that  of 
two  quantities  infinitely  great,  one  may  be  infinitely  greater  than 
the  other,)  it  is  plain,  that  he  soon  worked  his  own  conceptions 
completely  clear,  and  gave  his  abbreviated  expressions  their  true 
interpretation.  'I'hc  explanations  of  Leibnitz  are  in  fact  often 
so  perspicuous,  that  they  ought  to  have  satisfied  every  objector  ; 
and  to  bave  prevented  the  elegant  and  ingenious  nonsense  which 
Bishop  Berkeley  ventured  upon,  in  regard  to  them,  more  than 
thirty  years  after,  in  his  Analyst.  Thus,  among  many  other 
places,  in  an  explanatory  letter  to  M.  Varignon,  in  1701,  Leib¬ 
nitz  says : — 

‘  Je  ne  me  souviens  pas  assez  des  expressions  dont  je  puis  m’etre 
servi ;  mais  raon  dessein  a  4te  de  marquer  qu’on  n'a  pas  besoin  de  faire 
dependre  I’analyse  matbeiiiatique  des  cuntroverses  m4tapbysiques,  ni 
d’assnrer  qu’il  y  a  dans  la  nature  des  lignes  indniment  petite  a  la  rigeur, 
en  comparaison  des  n6tres,  ni  par  consequent  qu’il  y  a  des  lignes  indni- 
nient  plus  grandes  que  les  nOtres.  C’est  pourquoi  adn  d’eviter  ces  sub- 
tilites  j’ai  cru  que  pour  rendre  le  raisonnement  sensible  a  tout  le  monde,  il 
sudisait  d’expliquer  ici  I’indni  par  I’inconqjarable,  c’est-a-dire,  de  concevoir 


*  One  other  unjust  statement  of  Dr  Guhrauer’s,  we  cannot  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  The  unhappy  controversy  on  the  Calculus  commenced,  it  is 
well  known,  by  some  slight  skirmishes  in  the  year  1699,  when  Fatio 
insinuated,  that  the  applause  which  Leibnitz  was  receiving  for  his  Dif¬ 
ferential  Calculus,  (drst  given  to  the  world  by  him  in  1684,)  would  be 
more  justlv  bestowed  on  Newton — its  drst  inventor.  Dr  Guhrauer  is 
pleased  to  intimate  that  Newton  was  privy  to  Fatio’s  attack,  and  prompted 
It.  This  is  most  unjust,  as  it  is  in  express  contradiction  to  Newton’s  asser¬ 
tion,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Fatio’s  intention,  and  was  no  party  to  it.  In 
several  other  places  Dr  G.  insinuates,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Newton 
was  behind  the  curtain  in  the  early  attacks  on  Leibnitz,  (vol.  i.  p.  303,) 
though  he  did  not  choose  to  appear  in  the  controversy  himself.  Whether 
it  was  wise  or  not  in  Newton  to  stand  so  long  aloof — whether  it  was  in 
sullen  pride  or  real  magnanimity — from  conddence  in  his  claims,  or 
dislike  of  controversy — certain  it  is,  that  during  all  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  dispute  he  remained  silent ;  and  being  so,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
charge  on  him,  without  explicit  evidence,  the  language  of  his  adherents, 
whose  just  pride  in  the  reputation  of  their  countryman  is  quite  sudScient 
to  account  both  for  the  rashness  of  their  zeal,  and  the  intemperance  of 
their  expressions. 
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des  qnantit^s  incomparal)lement  pIna  grandes  oii  plus  petites  que  lea 
ndtres ;  ce  qui  fournit  autant  qu’on  veut  de  degr6s  d'incumparaldes,  puisque 
ce  qui  est  incomparablement  plus  petit,  entre  inulilement  en  ligne  de 
coDipte  a  I’egard  de  celui  qui  eat  incumparablement  plus  grand  que  lui. 
C’est  ainsi  qu'une  parcelle  de  matiere  inugnetique,  qui  passe  u  traverse  du 
verre,  n’est  pas  comparable  avec  un  gram  de  sable,  ni  ce  grain  avec  le 
globe  de  la  terre,  ni  ce  globe  avec  le  firmament.’ 


Dr  Guhrauer  is  very  severe  on  the  ‘  narrowness  of  mind  ’  im¬ 
plied  in  Newton’s  concealing  bis  Fluxions  under  ciphers,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Leibnitz;  and  contrasts  it  with  the  frank  and 
manly  conduct  of  the  latter,  when,  in  his  reply  to  Newton’s  second 
Letter,  he  communicated  the  principles  of  his  Calculus  to  his 
rival.  It  ought  at  all  events  to  reconcile  Dr  Guhrauer  to  New¬ 
ton’s  procedure,  that  it  formed  in  fact  the  safeguard  of  Leibnitz’s 
claims  ;  for  had  Newton  disclosed  his  secret,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  establish  them. 

VVe  must  now  conclude,  though  we  could  have  wished  to  add 
a  few  observations  on  several  other  matters ; — on  Leibnitz’s 
religious  opinions,*  and  theological  controversies — especially 
with  Clarke,  Bossuet,  and  Pelisson, — on  his  political  and 
diplomatic  life,  in  which,  with  his  accustomed  versatility,  he 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  at  his  ease  as  in  literature  and 


*  Of  Leibnitz’s  reputed  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Romanism,  we 
have  said  nothing.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  adopted  he  never  avowed 
them,  nor  did  he  ever  join  the  Romish  communion.  If  the  unfinished 
manuscript,  called  the  Systetna  Theoluyicuui,  (not  so  entitled  by  him,) 
really  expresses  his  views,  it  is,  as  Dr  Guhrauer  observes,  *  in  opposition 
to  all  his  other  writings,  and  to  his  whole  life  also.’  Dr  Gubrauer’s 
remarks  on  its  origin  and  purport  may  be  found  in  Vol.  ii.  pp.  32-34. 
He  also  treats  the  whole  question  of  Leibnitz’s  opinions  on  this 
subject  very  ably  in  Vol.  i.  pp.  340-358.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
certain,  that  Leibnitz’s  tolerant  temper,  the  eclecticism  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  always  disposed  him  to  find  points  of  reconciliation  in  oppo¬ 
sing  systems,  whether  those  of  Aristotle  and  Des  Cartes,  or  of  Rome 
and  Luther,  his  reverence  for  antiquity,  cherished  by  his  profound  his¬ 
torical  researches — all  predisposed  him  to  regard  the  differences  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants  as  far  less  important  than  they  are.  In  the 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  them,  he  expended  no  small 
portion  of  his  time  and  energies, and,  in  his  controversy  with  Bossuet,  he 
sometimes  makes  far  too  liberal  concessions  fur  that  object. — It  is  not  a 
little  curious,  and  highly  characteristic,  that  he  always  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  metaphysical  solution  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation.  In  this  instance  at  least  he  verified  a  naive  asser¬ 
tion  be  was  accustomed  to  make  respecting  himself, — ‘  That  to  him, 
unlike  .the  generality  of  people,  all  difficult  things  were  easy,  and  all 
easy  things  difficult.’ 
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science,* — on  the  influence  he  exerted  on  Literature  as  the 
-centre  of  all  the  literary  commerce  of  the  age — an  influence 
which  Mr  Stewart  has  so  justly  appreciated,  and  finely  illus¬ 
trated  in  his  well-known  Dissertation.  Hut  on  all  these  topics 
our  space  compels  us  to  be  silent,  while  on  others  we  gladly 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  admirable  criticisms  of 
the  last-mentioned  writer,  and  his  other  illustrious  coadjutors, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Professor  Playfair,  in  their  associated 
Dissertations  on  the  History  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  Ala- 
thematical,  and  Physical  Science.f  In  each  of  these,  Leibnitz 
is  made,  so  to  speak,  to  re-enter ;  for  while  few  other  names 
appear  in  more  than  one  of  them,  he  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  subjected  to  a  fresh  examination  in  all.  So  various,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  phases  of  his  character  and  genius,  so  numberless 
his  accomplishments,  that  we  may  apply  to  him  the  well-known 
lines  of  Dryden,  divested  of  the  satire  which  was  designed  in 
their  original  application — 

‘  A  man  so  various  that  he  seem’d  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome.’ 


Art.  II. — 1.  Exploration  Scientifique  de  VAlga-ie  pendant  les 
annees  1840,  1841,  1842.  Fublite  par  ordredu  Gouvernement^ 
et  acec  le  concours  dune  Commission  Acadtmique.  (Sciences 
Historiques  et  Gcographiqucs.)  8vo.  Tom.  I.,  II.,  III. 
Paris :  1844. 

2.  Le  Sahara  Alyerien  ;  Etudes  Gcographiques,  Statistiques,  et 
IJistoriques,  sur  la  region  au  Sud  des  Etablissements  Eranqais 
en  Alyerie :  uuvraye  rtdiye  sur  les  Documents  recueillis  par  les 
soins  de  M.  le  Lieut.- Col.  Dauaias,  et  public  avec  Vautori- 
sation  de  M.  le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre.  8vo.  Paris :  1845. 

3.  Les  Khouan,  Ordres  Jieliyieux  chezles  Musulmans  de  C Alyerie. 
Par  M.  LE  Capitaine  be  Neveu,  Membre  de  la  Commission 
Scientifique.  8vo.  Paris:  1846. 

^pHE  occupation  by  France  of  alarge  territory  upon  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  vast  amount  of  treasure  and  num- 


*  Of  this,  a  proof  rendered  more  especially  remarkable  by  long  sub¬ 
sequent  events,  is  furnished  in  a  Memorial  addressed  by  him  to  Louis 
XIV.,  proposing  that  memorable  plan  for  keeping  some  of  the  chief  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  in  check,  afterwards  attempted  to  be  consummated  by 
Buonaparte  ;  namel  y,  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Egypt.  Of  this 
posthumous  Piece,  an  English  translation  was  published  in  London,  in 
1803,  but  which  seems  now  entirely  forgotten, 
t  Prefixed  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica, 
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ber  of  troops  which  have  been  employed  to  maintain  her  do¬ 
minion  over  the  Arab  Tribes,  are  measures  which  cannot  be 
fairly  appreciated  by  the  repulsive  incidents  of  a  protracted 
warfare,  or  by  the  slender  results  hitherto  derived  from  the 
possession  of  the  former  territories  of  Algiers.  It  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  most  enlightened  partisans  of  the  French  enter¬ 
prise,  that  very  little  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the 
right  direction,  although  no  army  can  have  displayed  more 
individual  bravery,  or  a  more  constant  indifference  to  hardships 
of  every  description.  The  attempts  to  colonize  and  admi¬ 
nister  the  country  have  not  been  more  successful ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  is  the  one  great  necessity  to  which  the 
civil  interests  of  the  dependency  have  been  sacrificed.  Every 
thing  in  Algeria  has  as  yet  been  organized  for  permanent  war¬ 
fare.  No  one  has  ventured  to  prepare  for  peace,  as  the  probable 
or  habitual  state  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  has 
happened  that  Marshal  Bugeaud,  and  the  officers  supposed  to 
be  best  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  the 
resources  of  Abd-el-Kader,  have  proclaimed  that  they  had  se¬ 
cured  the  submission,  if  not  the  pacification,  of  the  land,  the 
Emir,  with  his  winged  horsemen,  has  been  soon  again  seen  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Djerjera,  or  at  the  gates  of  Algiers. 

Where  the  results  of  a  great  enterprise  are  so  doubtful,  or 
hitherto  so  disastrous,  there  is  little,  either  in  military  operations 
or  in  civil  administration,  that  merits  the  attention  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  observer  ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  details  concerning  this  as  yet  unprofitable  warfare.  But 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  appearance  of  the  volumes 
named  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  as  yet  but  little  known  amongst 
us,  to  improve,  by  means  of  their  instructive  contents,  the  very 
limited  knowledge  we  possess  of  that  singular  population  which 
has  been  called  upon  to  renew,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
ancient  combat  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross ;  and  to  dispel  to 
a  certain  extent  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  a 
part  of  Northern  Africa  which  still  prevails  in  Europe. 

The  French,  upon  their  first  landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  1830,  were  almost  as  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
people  they  were  eventually  to  encounter  upon  that  shore,  as  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  when 
he  first  cast  anchor  off  Hispaniola.  They  knew  that  a  Turkish 
Dey  of  Algiers  had  insulted  a  French  Consul ;  and  that  France 
was  to  be  avenged.  The  expedition  succeeded.  The  Dey, 
the  Turkish  troops,  the  Turkish  administration,  the  Turkish 
treasures,  and  all  traces  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  vanished  with 
inconceivable  rapidity.  The  French  found  themselves  invested 
with  the  government  of  a  country  of  which  they  knew  not 
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the  extent,  the  population,  or  the  character ;  and  opposed  by  u 
people  whom  they  have  since  learned  to  know  by  the  sternest 
lessons  of  fanaticism  and  war.  This  ignorance  may  seem  extra¬ 
ordinary,  when  we  remember  that  the  coast  of  Algiers  lay  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours’  sail  of  France  and  Italy;  but  it  was  unavoidable 
and  universal.  The  States  of  Barbary  had  continued,  down  to 
a  very  recent  jieriod,  to  practise  upon  the  most  frequented  sea 
of  the  civilized  world,  enormities  which  we  should  not  now 
leave  unpunished  in  the  recesses  of  the  Eastern  Isles.  Algiers 
was  a  nest  of  robbers  by  the  side  of  the  high-road ;  and  that 
was  nearly  all  we  knew  about  it.  The  geography  of  Barbary 
could  only  be  studied,  in  the  compendium  drawn  up  by  Leo 
Afrieanus  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  his  Pontifical 
patron  ;  or  in  the  scanty  though  scholarlike  pages  of  honest  Dr 
Shaw,  who  held  for  some  years  the  post  of  Chaplain  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Factory  at  Algiers,  and  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
'Fravels,  at  Oxford,  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
interval  had  brought  us  no  increase  of  knowledge  with  respect 
to  the  interior  of  Barbary.  The  works  of  the  Arabian  geogra¬ 
phers,  El  Bekri  of  Cordova,  and  £1  Edrici  of  Ceuta,  were  little 
known  in  Europe.  It  was  not  till  1836  that  a  translation  of  the 
latter  writer  was  published  by  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris.  Gibbon  boasted  that  he  was  not  ignorant  that  five  of  the 
^loorish  tribes  still  retained  their  barbarous  (or  Berber)  idiom, 
with  the  appellation  and  character  of  white  Africans.  But  he 
adds,  that  Shaw  had  seen  ‘these  savages’  with  distant  terror; 
and  that  Leo,  a  captive  in  the  Vatican,  appears' to  have  lost 
more  of  his  Arabic  than  he  could  acquire  of  Greek  or  Roman 
learning.  Captain  Lyon  visited  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  south 
of  Tripoli ;  our  relations  with  the  empire  of  Morocco  are  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  numerous  expeditions  have  been  made  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  But  the  central  chain  of  the  Atlas,  and,  still  more,  the 
vast  regions  south  of  the  Atlas,  which  are  confounded  under  the 
name  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  were  wholly  unexplored 
by  Europeans  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  imperfect  and  inac¬ 
curate  than  the  notions  actually  entertained  of  these  countries 
and  their  inhabitants,  by  the  French  themselves,  until  they  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  territory  of  Algiers  for  several  years, 
and  had  advanced  their  outposts  far  into  the  land  of  Dates,  and 
beyond  the  furthest  limits  of  the  Tell. 

The  extraordinary  resources  which  have  enabled  the  Sultan  of 
the  Arabs  to  carry  on  the  war,  even  when  he  had  been  driven  be¬ 
yond  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  habitable  region  of  Barbary — 
the  numbers  and  varieties  of  the  migratory  population  from  the 
interior,  who  frequent  the  markets  and  ports  of  the  coast — the 
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annual  movements  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  gradual  establishment 
of  relations  with  some  of  the  independent  Communities  of  the 
Sahara — have  induced  the  French  government  to  devote  great  at¬ 
tention,  of  late  years,  to  these  remote  districts  and  unknown  Tribes. 
A  number  of  enterprising  and  intelligent  Officers  have  been 
formed  in  the  army  of  Africa,  who  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  language  and  the  manners  of  the  Arabs ;  and  who  have 
prosecuted  their  researches  into  the  toj)ographical  and  commer¬ 
cial  history  of  the  interior  with  great  success.  These  gentlemen 
have  been  associated  with  the  scientific  body  named  by  the 
French  Government,  in  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
country ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  is  contained  in  the  inte¬ 
resting  and  curious  volumes  of  the  w'ork,  first  named  at  the 
head  of  this  Article,  to  which  we  shall  now  draw  the  reader’s 
attention. 

In  the  first  volume,  M.  Carette,  a  Captain  of  engineers, 
has,  from  a  prodigious  amount  of  oral  testimony,  drawn  up  a 
complete  account  of  the  roads  or  tracks  known  to  the  Arabs, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Algeria  and  the  regency  of  Tunis,  with 
the  distances  between  the  respective  stations  or  villages  on 
these  routes.  All  the  Tribes  and  classes  of  the  interior  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  by  emigrants,  who 
are  drawn  from  the  Sahara  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  of  labour. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  El  liordj,  in  the 
Oasis  of  the  Ziban,  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  privi¬ 
leged  boatmen  of  the  port  of  Algiers  ;  and  the  first  native  who 
rows  an  European  ashore  is  probably  an  Arab  of  the  Saliara. 
From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  these  individuals,  a  vast  body 
of  information  has  been  collected  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  undertaking,  the  result  has  placed  in  our  hands  a 
pretty  complete  Topographical  account  of  the  country.  'I'he 
nature  of  these  difficulties  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  the  Arabs  have  no  distinct  or  uniform  mode  of  computing 
cither  time  or  distance.  In  some  of  the  Communities  of  the  Sahara, 
where  the  use  of  the  public  spring  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
is  an  interest  of  first-rate  importance,  a  rude  sand-glass,  or  Chlep- 
sydron,  is  employed  to  allot  the  stated  periods,  during  w  hich  the 
stream  is  to  flow  in  a  particular  channel.  But  the  Arabs  had  no 
regular  mechanical  admeasurement  of  time  before  the  French  in¬ 
vasion.  The  eight  periods  of  the  Arab  day  are  determined  by 
the  visible  course  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  habitual  observances  of 
religion;  which  are  announced  from  the  Minarets  of  the  Mosques. 
The  same  vagueness  prevailed  as  to  measures  of  distance.  The 
Roman  mile  was  employed  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  and  is 
still  in  use  among  the  people.  But  its  real  length  is  extremely 
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uncertain  ;  for  the  universal  definition  given  of  a  mile  by  the 
Arabs  is,  ‘  the  distance  at  which  you  can  no  longer  distinguish 
a  man  from  a  woman.’  M.  Carette  has  adopted  the  Parasang, 
which  is  equal  to  the  old  French  League,  or  to  three  Roman 
miles,  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  expressing  distances, 
which  are  still  unavoidably  inaccurate.  The  mathematical 
geography  of  the  interior  is  quite  in  its  infancy.  The  routes 
which  he  has  been  able  to  lay  down  in  his  Itineraries  are  mere 
tracks  or  paths,  seldom  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
more  than  one  beast  of  burden;  for  the  population  of  Northern 
Africa  invariably  travel  in  file;  and  even  upon  tbe  broad  military 
roads,  which  have  recently  been  constructed  by  the  French,  the 
Moors  and  Kabyles  may  be  seen  travelling  in  their  accustomed 
string,  never  marching  abreast.  But  the  existence  of  these  regu¬ 
lar  tracks  throughout  the  country,  is  in  itself  a  fact  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  for  they  are  the  means  of  intercourse  between  the 
Tribes,  and  the  result  of  peculiar  migratory  and  mercantile  habits, 
which  have  existed  for  ages. 

The  second,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  of  M.  Carette’s 
contributions  to  this  Collection  of  original  materials,  elucidates 
these  peculiar  usages  by  his  researches  into  the  geography  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Southern  Algeria.  This  name  is  used  to  designate  that 
vast  and  mysterious  region,  hitherto  confusedly  described  by  all 
geographers  as  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert;  and  which  is 
most  imperfectly  indicated  in  the  best  maps,  anterior  to  those 
annexed  to  the  volumes  before  us.  M.  Carette  lays  down  with 
precision  the  natural  boundaries  and  divisions  of  this  extensive 
and  unknown  territory;  he  describes  the  basins  into  which  it 
is  divided,  and  the  numerous  Oases  which  maintain  a  distinct 
and  independent  people ;  he  shows  that  the  manners  of  these 
Tribes  dift’er  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  from  those  of  the 
Northern  Arabs,  as  well  as  from  the  ferocity  of  the  Tuarichs  of 
the  real  Desert,  or  the  savage  Fetichism  of  the  Negro ;  and  he 
points  out  the  great  lines  of  commercial  intercourse,  by  which 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  traffic  actually  takes  place,  be¬ 
tween  the  interior  of  what  is  called  the  Great  Desert,  and  the 
manufactories  of  civilized  Europe. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Collection,  and  the  last  which  has  as 
yet  appeared,  is  composed  of  historical  and  geographical  notices 
by  M.  Pellissier ;  in  which  he  examines  the  various  attempts  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  Re¬ 
publics,  to  found  settlements  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
We  may  have  occasion  again  to  revert  to  these  curious  and  per¬ 
tinent  annals  of  African  colonisation  and  warfare ;  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson, 
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namely,  that  all  these  enterprises  ended  in  complete  failure.  St 
Louis,  Don  Sebastian,  Charles  V.,  and  Doria,  landed  on  the  fatal 
coast  of  Barbary  only  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  European  Chivalry, 
and  to  expose  their  lives  in  a  hopeless  contest.  The  issue  of 
these  minor  Crusades  was  even  more  immediately  and  decisively 
disastrous  than  that  of  the  great  Christian  campaigns  in  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  and  we  are  reminded  by  the  more  recent  incidents  of  African 
warfare,  that,  however  the  policy,  the  spirit,  and  the  military  re¬ 
sources  of  Europe  may  have  changed,  since  the  era  of  those  earlier 
expeditions,  the  enemy  to  be  subdued,  and  the  climate  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  are  now  identically  the  same  as  in  the  middle  ages. 

‘  The  history  of  the  Portuguese  establishments  in  Morocco,'  says 
M.  Pellissier,  ‘presents  an  application  of  the  two  systems  which  have 
been  discussed  with  reference  to  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria.  In 
the  north  their  dominion  w  as  limited,  but  the  consequence  was  that  (heir 
positions  were  constantly  blocka<ied,  and  opened  no  channel  to  improve¬ 
ment  and  civilization.  In  the  south  their  power  was  for  some  years 
extensive,  brilliant,  and  prosperous;  but  it  ended  in  catastrophes  which 
disgusted  the  Portuguese,  and  induced  them  to  abandon  their  conquests. 
They  administered  the  government  of  the  Arabs  by  Arab  chiefs ;  and 
they  used  all  the  means  of  government  which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  Arab  race.  Razzias,  to  use  a  modern  but  strictly 
national  expression,  were  not  spared.  Why,  then,  did  they  nut  succeed? 
We  have  pointed  out  in  this  memoir  the  minor  faults  they  committed, 
and  we  have  shown  how  great  was  the  power  of  the  Cbereefs  against 
which  they  contended.  Hut  these  causes  of  failure  may  exist  every 
where,  and  may  every  where  he  surmounted.  The  real  question  is, 
what  did  they  offer  to  the  Arabs  to  quell  the  antipathies  of  race  and 
of  religion?  'Ihe  advantages  they  at  one  time  ottered  to  the  tribes 
vanished  when  the  Chereefs  had  consolidated  their  power;  and  thence¬ 
forward  the  spirit  of  their  religion  and  their  nationality  acted  without  a 
check,  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  invaders.’ — {FeUisskr,  p.  172.) 

The  religious  intolerance  which  was  the  chief  incentive  of  the 
African,  as  well  as  the  Syrian  Crusades,  would  admit  of  no  com¬ 
promise  with  the  infidel ;  and  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  those 
wars  were  justified  or  applauded  by  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
Strangely  enough,  the  modern  French  occupation  of  Barbary, 
in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  religious  fanaticism,  or  even  as 
much  of  religious  interest  as  might  become  a  Christian  people, 
has  shown  itself  as  intolerant  as  the  fiercest  wars  of  the  faith. 
In  the  name  of  civilization,  and  for  the  mere  purposes  of  terri¬ 
torial  dominion,  the  natives  have  been  tieated  with  the  rigour  of 
persecution  rather  than  that  of  war.  They  have  been  persecuted, 
not  as  Mahometans  but  as  Arabs.  Their  whole  social  usages 
have  been  attacked,  and  overturned  by  their  new  masters ;  and  the 
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inevitable  consequence  has  been,  that  the  French  are  opposed, 
not  by  an  army  in  the  field,  but  by  a  people  in  arms.  The  spirit 
in  which  the  instructive  works  before  us  has  been  conceived  is, 
however,  far  more  humane,  judicious,  and  politic;  and  we  trust 
that  erelong  an  important  change  will  take  place  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Province ;  and  that  these  costly  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  at  mere  military  domination  will  be  superseded, 
by  a  system  of  rule  adapted  to  the  usages  of  the  country. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  lay  before  our  readers  the 
principal  Geographical  facts,  established  by  the  researches  of 
AI.  C'arette,  and  Colonel  Daumas;  upon  which  all  that  can  at 
present  be  known  of  the  character  and  destinies  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Northern  Africa  may  be  said  to  depend.  The  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  between  the  two  regions  of  the  Tell  and  the 
Sahara  had  been  adopted,  from  a  very  early  period,  by  the  Ara¬ 
bian  geographers;  and  the  natural  diversities  upon  which  that 
distinction  rests,  are  so  clear  and  strong,  that  the  line  which 
separates  the  oue  portion  of  the  territory  from  the  other,  had 
been  laid  down  with  suflicient  accuracy  by  Dr  Shaw.  The  Tell 
derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  Tellus  ;  and  that  name  is 
applied  to  the  zone  or  strip  of  land,  proper  for  tillage,  which  is 
interposed  between  the  Sahara  and  the  sea.  The  breadth  of 
this  zone  varies  from  about  fifty  miles,  in  the  provinces  of  Oran 
and  Titteri,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  in  the  eastern  province 
of  Constantine.  It  is  subdivided  by  the  spurs  of  the  great  chain 
of  the  Atlas  (applying  that  name  collectively)  into  fertile  basins 
of  land,  producing  wheat  and  barley  in  great  abundance.  These 
basins  are  cultivated  by  Arabs,  living  in  tents,  without  any 
settled  or  walled  places  of  abode.  The  highlands  arc  occupied  by 
the  Kabyles,  or  tribes  of  the  Berber  race — a  people  more  shrewd, 
industrious,  and  intelligent  than  the  Arabs  of  the  plains.  ‘  The 
‘  remarkable  chain  of  eminences,’  says  Dr  Shaw,  ‘  which  some- 
‘  times  borders  on  the  Sahara,  and  sometimes  lies  within  the 
‘  Tell,  may  well  be  taken  to  be  the  Astrixis  of  Orvinus,  the 
‘  same  with  Mount  Atlas  so  noted  in  history.  Yet,  it  may  be 
‘  observed,  that  this  mountain  is  not  always  of  that  extraordinary 
‘  height  or  bigness  which  has  been  attributed  to  it  by  the  an- 
‘  cients,  being  rarely  or  ever  equal,  as  far  as  1  have  seen,  to  some 
‘  of  the  greater  mountains  of  our  own  island  ;  and  perhaps  can 
‘  nowhere  stand  In  competition  with  either  the  Alps  or  the  Ap- 

*  penines.  If  we  conceive,  in  an  easy  ascent,  a  number  of  hills, 
‘  usually  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  four,  five,  or  six  hundred 

*  yards,  with  a  succession  of  several  groves  and  ranges  of  fruit 

*  and  forest  trees,  growing  one  behind  another  upon  them ; 
‘  and  if  to  this  prospect  we  sometimes  add  a  rocky  precipice 
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*  of  superior  eminence  and  more  difficult  access,  and  place 

*  upon  the  side  or  summit  of  it  a  mud-walled  Dashkra  of  the 

*  Kabyles,  we  shall  then  have  a  just  and  lively  picture  of  Mount 
‘  Atlas.’ 

This  account  of  the  English  traveller  is  in  the  main  correct. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Tell  the  heights  or  highlands  form  a  tract 
of  table-land,  of  which  the  summit  is  sufficiently  extensive  to 
afford  corn  and  pasture  to  a  considerable  population  ;  whilst  the 
abrupt  sides  of  these  elevations  afford,  as  in  the  Caucasus,  a 
strong  natural  defence  from  an  enemy.  Some  of  the  mountains, 
however,  as  the  Djebel  Aoures  and  DJebel  Amour,  which  are 
within  the  confines  of  the  Sahara,  are  indicated  in  the  valuable 
Orographic  map  annexed  to  M.  Carette’s  volume,  as  of  greater 
importance;  though  none  of  them  rise  to  more  than  six  thousand 
five  hundred  feet 

To  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  Sahara,  our  readers  must  dis¬ 
miss  from  their  minds  all  the  loose  and  fantastic  conceptions  w  Inch 
have  been  attached, from  time  immemorial,  to  the  interiorofNorth- 
ern  Africa.  Instead  of  a  torrid  region,  where  boundless  steppes  of 
burning  sand  are  abandoned  to  the  roving  horsemen  of  the  Desert, 
and  to  beasts  of  prey,  and  where  the  last  vestiges  of  Moorish  civili¬ 
zation  expire,  long  before  the  traveller  arrives  at  Negroland  and 
the  savage  Communities  of  the  interior,  the  Sahara  is  now 
ascertained  to  consist  of  a  vast  archipelago  of  Oases ;  each  of 
them  peopled  by  a  tribe  of  the  Moorish  race  or  its  offsets, 
more  civilized,  and  more  capable  of  receiving  the  lessons  of 
civilization,  than  the  houseless  Arabs  of  the  Tell ; — cultivating 
the  date-tree  with  application  and  ingenuity,  inhabiting  walled 
towns,  living  under  a  regular  government,  for  the  most  part  of 
a  popular  origin  ; — carrying  to  some  perfection  certain  branches 
of  native  manufactures,  and  keeping  up  an  extensive  system 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  the  African  Continent,  and  from  Mogador  to  Mecca,  by 
the  enterprise  and  activity  of  their  Caravans.  Each  of  the 
Oases  of  the  Sahara — which  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
sandy  tracts,  bearing  shrubs  and  plants  fit  only  for  the  nou¬ 
rishment  of  cattle — presents  an  animated  group  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  Every  village  is  encircled  by  a  profusion  of  fruit-bearing 
trees.  The  palm  is  the  monarch  of  their  orchards, — as  much  by 
the  grace  of  its  form,  as  by  the  value  of  its  productions  ;  and  the 
pomegranate,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  apricot,  cluster  around  its 
lofty  stem.  The  lions,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  with  which 
poetry  has  peopled  the  African  wilds,  are  to  be  met  with  only  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Tell, — never  in  the  plains  of  the  Sahara. 
The  robber  tribes  of  the  Tuarichs  frequent  the  southern  frontier 
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of  the  Sahara,  and  the  last  tracts  of  habitable  land  which  inter¬ 
vene  between  these  Oases  and  the  real  Desert;  but,  in  the  Sahara 
itself,  communications,  carried  on  after  the  fashion  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  are  regular  and  secure.  War  is,  indeed,  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  between  the  neighbouring  tribes, — either  for  the  possession 
of  disputed  territories,  or  the  revenge  of  supposed  injuries ;  but 
all  that  is  yet  knovvn  of  these  singular  Communities,  shows  them 
to  be  living  in  a  completely  constituted  state  of  civil  society — 
eminently  adapted  to  the  peculiar  part  of  the  globe  which  they  in¬ 
habit, — governed  by  the  strong  traditions  of  a  primitive  people, 
and  fulfilling  with  energy  and  intelligence  the  strange  vocation 
of  their  life.  The  population  of  the  Fiafi,  or  most  northern  tract 
of  the  Sahara,  between  the  32®  and  29°  parallels  of  latitude,  is 
more  dense  than  that  of  the  Tell,  or  region  near  the  coast;  though 
even  there,  the  Oases  are  often  separated  by  two  or  three  days’ 
march  over  barren  sand.  The  Kifar  is  the  sandy  plain  beyond, 
which  produces  a  scanty  pasture  after  the  winter  rains ;  and,  to 
the  south  of  that  region  lies  theTalat,  or  sea  of  sand,  to  be  crossed 
without  danger  and  suffering  by  none,  but  the  dromedary  and 
the  Arab  horseman.  The  sedentary  population  of  each  of  the 
Oases  of  the  Sahara,  centres  in  a  town  of  more  or  less  importance, 
and  devotes  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  palm  and  the  date,  or 
to  manufactures.  Round  this  town  are  assembled  the  dependent 
ksour,  or  villages  of  the  tribes,  some  pastoral  and  some  mercan¬ 
tile,  which  are  in  continual  motion,  and  carry  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  external  relations  of  the  community.  All  the  corn  con¬ 
sumed  by  these  villages  and  towns  is  grown  in  the  Tell.  The 
date,  which  is  the  great  edible  product  of  the  Sahara,  becomes 
unwholesome,  and  even  fatal  to  life,  if  it  be  eaten  without  a  pro¬ 
per  admixture  of  other  food  ;  so  that  the  industry  of  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  consists  in  preparing  commodities 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  whilst  the  other  half  carries  on  this 
trade  in  the  distant  markets  of  the  north ;  and  of  these  no  incon¬ 
siderable  number  emigrate  to  the  coast  for  a  long  term  of 
years. 

It  is  evident  that  communities  organized  in  this  manner,  and 
depending  on  foreign  trade  and  mercantile  speculation  for  their 
subsistence,  as  well  as  upon  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
tracts  of  land  which  they  inhabit,  must  have  the  essential  and 
distinctive  marks  of  a  civilization  more  or  less  perfect ;  but  still, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  indolence,  the  brutish  contentment, 
and  the  impracticable  character  of  the  roving  barbarian,  or  the 
mere  savage.  The  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  Sahara 
is  a  species  of  education,  which  may  hereafter  place  him  in 
direct  and  welcome  intercourse  with  the  civilized  countries  of 
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Europe.  The  following  extract  is  longer  than  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  give;  but  it  relates  to  Communities  so  little  known, 
and  presents  so  intelligent  and  graphic  a  picture  of  their  social 
condition,  that  we  feel  assured  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  it : — 

‘  The  transportation  of  merchandise  in  the  interior  of  Algeria,  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south,  is  chiefly  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  wandering  tribes,  (jiedjd,)  whilst  that  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  from  the  west  to  the  east,  is  principally  carried  on  by  trading 
caravans,  {gojia.) 

‘  Almost  all  tlie  Sahara  tribes  are  accustomed  to  a  system  of  annual 
peregrination,  which  must  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  produce,  and  the 
primary  wants  of  their  existence.  This  general  movement  is  commonly 
performed  in  the  following  manner : — During  the  winter  and  spring  the 
tribes  are  collected  in  the  waste  tracts  of  the  Sahara,  which,  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  supply  water  and  fresh  vegetation,  but  they  never  re¬ 
main  more  than  three  or  four  days  on  any  one  spot ;  and,  when  the  pas¬ 
ture  is  exhausted,  they  strike  their  tents  and  go  to  establish  themselves 
elsewhere.  Towards  the  end  of  the  spring  they  pcss  through  the  towns 
of  the  Sahara,  where  their  merchandise  is  deposited.  They  load  their 
camels  with  dates  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  then  turn  their  steps  towards 
the  north,  taking  with  them  their  whole  wandering  city — women,  dogs, 
herds,  and  tents — fur  it  is  at  this  season  that  the  springs  begin  to  dry  and 
the  plants  to  wither  on  the  Sahara,  at  the  same  time  that  the  corn  is  ripe 
in  the  Tell.  There  they  arrive  at  the  moment  of  the  harvest,  when  corn 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  thus  they  take  a  double  advantage  of  the 
season,  by.  abandoning  the  waste  as  it  becomes  arid,  and  seeking  their 
fresh  store  of  provisions  in  the  north,  w  hen  the  markets  are  overstocked 
with  grain.  The  summer  they  pass  in  this  country,  in  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity,  exchanging  their  dates  and  woollen  manufactured  goods  for  corn, 
raw  wool,  sheep,  and  butter ;  whilst  their  herds  are  allowed  to  browse 
freely  upon  the  lands,  which  lie  fallow  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  har¬ 
vest.  The  signal  for  the  return  homewards  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  :  the  camels  are  reloaded,  the  tents  again  struck,  and  the 
wandering  city  once  more  marches  forth,  as  it  came,  in  short  days’ 
iourneys  towards  the  south.  The  Sahara  is  regained  about  the  middle 
of  October,  the  period  when  the  dates  are  ripe.  A  month  is  passed  in 
gathering  and  storing  this  fruit ;  another  is  devoted  to  the  exchange  of 
the  wheat  and  barley  and  raw  w’ool  for  the  year’s  dates,  and  the  woollen 
stuffs,  the  produce  of  the  yearly  labour  of  the  women.  When  all  this 
business  is  concluded,  and  the  merchandise  stored  away,  the  tribes 
quit  the  towns,  and  lead  their  flocks  and  herds  from  pasture-land  to 
pasture-land  among  the  waste  tracts  of  the  Sahara,  until  the  following 
summer  calls  for  a  renewal  of  tlie  same  journey,  the  same  system  of 
trade. 

‘  Such,  with  certain  exceptions  hereafter  signalized,  is  the  general 
law  by  which  the  commercial  movements  of  the  southern  tribes  are  re¬ 
gulate. 

‘  The  tribes  of  the  Tell,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  system  of  annual 
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j)pregrinatioii :  they  never  wander  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory, 
-and  change  only  from  spot  to  spot,  according  as  the  various  portions  of 
their  soil  require,  nowf  to  be  tilled,  now  left  fallow  to  the  flocks,  now 
manured.  They  thus  superintend  the  progress  of  their  crops,  pitching 
their  tents  near  them  for  protection,  until  the  harvest  be  over,  and  then 
bringing  their  corn  with  care  and  concealment,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
depredatory  results  of  a  Razzia.  Whilst  thus  employed  in  the  culture 
of  corn,  (their  only  source  of  wealth,)  the  Tell  tribes  have  no  need  of 
any  lixed  dwellings.  Exposed  to  the  spoliation  of  the  authorities,  and 
to  the  agressions  of  other  tribes,  they  felt  that  stability  of  habitation 
would  only  more  easily  render  them  a  prey  to  the  usurpations  which 
menace  them,  or  ofler  a  more  alluring  bait  to  covetous  neighbours,  and 
that  their  power  of  locomotion  is  their  only  safeguard.  The  stakes  of 
their  tents,  and  the  blades  of  their  corn,  alone  fix  them  to  that  soil  upon 
w  hich  they  temporarily  dwell. 

‘  In  the  Sahara,  the  culture  of  corn  is  little  or  nothing.  The  palm  is 
still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  palm  is  a  tree  which,  unlike  the  shortlived  crops  of  corn  more 
suited  to  the  habits  of  a  wandering  tribe,  requires  continual  tending, 
and  imposes  on  its  cultivator  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  residence. 
The  construction  of  fixed  dwellings,  which  is  optional  in  the  Tell,  be¬ 
comes,  consequently,  a  matter  of  necessity  in  the  Sahara.  It  is  not 
caprice,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  country,  which  has  caused  it  to  be 
covered  with  towns  and  villages.  By  the  side  of  the  plantations,  how¬ 
ever,  extend  the  arid  plains,  which,  although  unfitted  for  culture,  are 
advantageous  as  piisture  ground  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  that 
the  gardener  of  the  Sahara  becomes  a  shepherd  also ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  country  producing  no  objects  of  primary  necessity,  but 
mere  articles  of  comparative  superfluity,  it  evidently  follows  that  its  in¬ 
habitants  are  obliged  to  endeavour  to  exchange  these  articles  for  others, 
and  dispose  of  them  among  the  populations  possessing  what  they  them¬ 
selves  need.  The  southern  tribes  have  thus,  necessarily,  assumed  a 
double  character — on  the  one  hand,  sedentary,  as  gardeners,  on  the 
other,  wandering,  as  merchants  and  rearers  of  flocks ;  and  this  double 
character  has,  consequently,  produced  in  the  Sahara  a  double  popula¬ 
tion,  one  portion  of  which  is  essentially  sedentary,  the  other  essentially 
wandering  in  its  nature.  This  double  population,  again,  has  thus  as¬ 
sumed  distinct  characteristics.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  the  culture  of  gardens, 
and  the  manufacture  of  woven  stuff's ;  whilst  the  dwellers  among  the 
tribes  are  engaged  in  the  tending  of  herds,  and  the  transportation  of 
merchandise. 

‘  Although  distinct  in  character,  however,  these  two  populations  are 
so  closely  associated  in  interests,  that  they  become  inseparable.  The 
gardeners  of  the  towns  are  the  owners  of  the  cattle  committed  to  the 
charge  of  shepherds  among  the  tribes  ;  the  shepherds  of  the  tribes  are 
also  landed  proprietors,  for  they  find  tenants  of  their  possessions  in  the 
towns.  The  wandering  Arab  is  not  only  a  mere  carrier,  he  is  a  culti- 
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vator  also :  the  inhabitant  of  the  towns,  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
always  remain  within  his  walls ;  the  tribes  offer  him  a  natural  escort,  if 
he  be  desirous  of  directing  himself  the  traffic  of  his  produce.  The 
tribes,  more  generally,  transport  the  heavier  merchandise,  possessing 
less  value,  and  requiring  less  care,  such  as  dates  and  wool :  the  town 
merchant  takes  charge,  more  generally,  of  lighter  and  more  precious  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  finer  stuffs,  silks,  and  articles  of  perfumery.  This  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  becomes  profitable  to  all  parties.  The  wandering 
Arab,  when  he  has  realized  a  little  capital  from  his  speculations,  endea¬ 
vours  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  chances  of  fortune,  and  em¬ 
ploys  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  garden  ;  whilst  the  poor  tiller 
of  the  soil,  as  soon  as  he  has  been  able  to  save  a  moderate  sum,  takes 
care  to  buy  himself  a  sheep,  which  he  confides  to  a  shepherd  of  a  tribe. 
Among  all  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  there  are  only  two  not  attached  to 
the  soil  by  the  tie  of  landed  property. 

‘  The  affinity  of  interests,  which  establishes  such  intimate  relations 
between  the  two  populations  of  the  Sahara,  produces  still  stronger  ties 
between  the  Sahara  and  the  Tell.  In  fact,  the  two  great  categories  of 
inhabitants,  forming  the  general  population  of  the  Sahara,  are  only  bound 
together  by  ties  of  reciprocity  ;  whilst  the  inhabitant  of  the  Sahara  is 
bound  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  Tell  by  the  tie  of  dependence  ;  for  the 
former  receives  from  the  latter  articles  of  primary  necessity,  and  only 
gives  in  exchange  rich  stuffs  and  fruits — objects  greatly  demanded,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  but  which  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  existence.  Again, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  Sahara  is  obliged  to  carry  bis  produce  himself ;  nor 
is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  since  the  southern  tribes  are 
compelled  to  move  northwards,  not  only  by  the  necessity  of  seeking 
their  own  subsistence,  but  of  finding  that  pasture  for  their  flocks 
which  their  own  country  dues  not  afford  them  during  the  summer  season. 
It  is  necessary,  consequently,  for  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara — if  not  all,  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them — to  make  their  appearance  every  year  in 
the  Tell — that  is  to  say,  in  the  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
French ;  and  the  possession  of  the  northern  provinces  by  the  French 
has  always  rendered  them,  consequently,  the  masters  of  the  destiny  of 
these  southern  populations,  and  insured  them  friendly  overtures  on  the 
part  of  these  tribes  ;  but  this  was  a  fact  of  which  they,  too  long,  were 
Ignorant. 

<  These  facts  may  explain  why,  on  penetrating  the  regions  of  the  , 
waste,  so  many  ruins  appear — the  undeniable  testimonies  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  ancient  civilization.  The  nature  of  the  country  has  never 
changed  :  it  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  conquerors  of  antiquity, 
a  whole,  in  two  parts,  but  yet  an  undivisible  whole — a  body  and  a  head, 
between  which  a  perpetual  movement  of  reciprocal  support  and  suste¬ 
nance  takes  place — a  system  of  social  respiration,  w  hich  gives  life  to  one 
portion  and  the  other  at  the  same  time. 

'  If,  then,  it  thus  appears  that  an  imperious  necessity  yearly  drives  the 
wandering  population  of  the  Algerian  waste-lands  into  the  region  of  cul¬ 
ture,  the  importance  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  this  annual  tide 
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stops,  and  which  thus  becomes  the  centre  of  a  great  movement,  is  incon¬ 
testable.  It  is  in  that  point  that,  like  so  many  threads,  the  interests  of 
the  south  are  bound  together  with  those  of  the  north  ;  and  these  also  are 
the  reins  or  leading  strings  which  may  hold  and  direct  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Algeria.’ — (^Carelte,  p.  185,  et  seq.) 

We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show,  that  the  relations 
which  have  so  long  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sa¬ 
hara  and  those  of  the  Tell,  are,  like  every  thing  in  Mahonaetan 
Africa,  affected  by  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  religious 
brotherhoods  or  corporations,  which  establish  a  species  of  con¬ 
fraternity  between  distant  and  independent  Tribes.  At  the  time 
of  the  Arab  conquest,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  two  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Mussulman  army,  Sidi  Okba  and  Sidi  Abd  Allah, 
invaded  and  occupied  distinct  portions  of  the  country.  Their  de¬ 
scendants  adopted  many  varieties  of  their  lives  and  employments, 
but  their  religious  traditions  remained  unchanged ;  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  recent  of  the  religious  orders  of  Northern 
Africa,  that  of  Sidi  Hamet  Zidjani,  protects  and  preserves  their 
ancient  intercourse.  But  this  intercourse  has  not  prevented  the 
greatest  dissimilarity  of  character  from  springing  up,  between  the 
race  of  the  interior  and  that  of  the  coast ;  and  this  contrast  is  so 
striking,  that  we  must  allow  M.  Carette  to  describe  it  in  bis  own 
words : — 

‘  The  Sahara  is  that  part  of  Algeria  which  is  most  civilized,  and  mos.* 
capable  of  receiving  civilization.  It  is  there  that  habits  of  precision  are 
most  generally  diffused  ;  and  there  that  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of 
intelligence,  activity,  and  social  disposition.  The  knowledge  of  the  solar 
months,  which  is  so  necessary  to  husbandry,  is  less  common  in  the  Tell, 
than  in  the  Sahara.  In  the  Tell,  the  marabouts  give  the  signal  of  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest.  The  peasant  knows  nothing  of  k'tober  and  mdiou. 
He  lives  under  a  purely  superstitious  observance.  In  the  Sahara,  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  a  more  individual  character,  each  land¬ 
holder  regulates  bis  own  affairs,  and  is  better  acquainted  with  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  year.  Many  localities  are  affected  by  periodical  epidemics. 
In  the  Tell,  the  inhabitants  do  nothing  to  avert  or  escape  them;  and 
they  await  disease  or  death  with  a  brutish  indifference.  In  the  Sahara, 
on  the  contrary,  the  local  authorities  will  warn  the  stranger,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  fatal  month  of  October,  that  he  had  better  retire  to  the 
Oasis  of  Ouad-Souf,  which  is  remarkably  healthy. 

*  The  Sahara  contains  a  great  number  of  towns  and  villages,  not  built, 
indeed,  with  any  great  pretensions  to  a  profound  study  of  architecture, 
but  displaying  far  more  intelligence,  ease,  and  application,  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  the  pickets  of  a  tent.  The  Tellian  only  knows  bis  way 
from  his  tent  to  the  nearest  market ;  the  Saharian  travels  and  observes : 
the  former  counts  distances  by  the  vague  admeasurement  of  a  day’s 
journey  ;  the  latter  has  preserved  the  Homan  mile.  The  inhabitant  of 
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the  Tell  shears  his  flocks,  and  carries  the  wool  to  the  Sahara  to  be 
manufactured.  Even  the  tents,  those  horse-hair  chambers  which  are  his 
home,  are  for  the  most  part  made  in  the  Sahara. 

*  The  Saharian  is  intent  on  work ;  he  is  robust,  active,  and  adroit. 
The  Tellian  sighs  for  repose  ;  be  is  indolent  and  clumsy.  The  day  after 
the  French  conquest  of  Algiers,  the  children  of  the  Sahara  were  there 
ready  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  severest  labour,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  save  up  enough  from  their  scanty  earnings  to  return  one  day  to 
their  own  Oasis,  and  buy  a  bouse  and  garden  amongst  their  own  people. 

‘  The  Kabyles,  indeed,  whose  love  of  independence  has  never  yet 
bowed  to  the  French,  are  an  active  and  hard-working  people.  They  are 
skilful  in  gardening,  building,  the  fabrication  of  arms,  and  latterly  of 
false  coin  ;  hut  they  have  not  the  intelligence  and  the  taste  for  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  people  of  the  Sahara.  If,  as  we  may  hope,  European  civi¬ 
lization  ever  penetrates  into  Africa,  the  mechanical  arts  will  suit  the 
talents  of  the  Kabyles  ;  but  letters  and  science  will  first  be  cultivated  in 
the  Sahara.’ — (  Curette,  p.  240.) 

In  these  descriptions  and  opinions,  some  allowance  must  doubt¬ 
less  be  made  for  the  fervour  of  novelty  and  of  paradox — some 
likewise  for  the  political  motives  with  which  these  volumes  have 
been  prepared  for  publication.  All  that  has  been  learned  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  olthe  population  and  productions  of  the  Tell  is 
calculated  to  excite  apprehensions  of  interminable  war,  rather 
than  hopes  of  a  prosperous  and  pacific  dominion.  The  province  of 
Constantine  is  alone  an  exception.  For  it  has  been  remarked  in 
every  period  of  African  colonization,  from  the  Homans  downwards, 
that  the  eastern  provinces  of  Barbury  were  fertile,  tranquil,  and 
profitable  possessions,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  rude  districts 
of  the  west.  The  colonies  of  Rome  and  the  Bishopricks  of  the 
African  Church  were  less  numerous  and  less  important  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  westward  from  Numidiu  to  Caesarian  Mauritania.  Under 
the  Turkish  yoke  the  Beylik  of  Constantine  was  the  most  valuable 
and  submissive  dependency  of  the  regency.  Since  the  French 
occupation,  the  incursions  of  Abd-el-Kader  have  invariably  come 
from  the  west;  and  his  passage  through  Constantine  has  been  as 
rapid  as  that  of  a  fugitive.  The  partisans  of  the  establishment 
of  a  great  French  dependency  in  Barbary,  are  naturally  anxious 
to  point  out  these  distinctions ;  and,  if  possible,  to  demonstrate 
that,  in  spite  of  the  desolating  war  they  have  to  wage  in  the 
Tell,  and  more  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Titteri  and  Oran, 
the  great  population  of  the  interior,  like  that  of  the  province  of 
Constantine,  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  France.  These  writers,  therefore,  contend,  that  if  the  French 
are  to  govern  the  country  at  all,  they  must  govern  it  as  a  whole; 
— taking  into  account  the  relations  of  its  several  parts,  the  habits 
of  the  different  populations,  and  the  religious  institutions,  which 
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are  the  most  powerful  tie  between  the  different  tribes.  A  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  the  Tribes  and  Oases  of  the  Sahara  have  al¬ 
ready  accepted  a  species  of  political  connexion  with  the  French, 
by  the  investiture  of  their  Scheiks.  At  Biskra,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Ziban,  a  French  garrison  has  been  placed.  At  El 
Arouat  and  Ain  Madhi,  important  places  to  the  south  of  the 
Djebel  el  Amour,  Abd-el-Kader  has  more  than  once  made  war 
upon  the  dominant  party  in  the  tribe,  on  account  of  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  assist  his  military  operations.  In  1844  Ahmed  ben  Sa¬ 
lem  spontaneously  solicited  from  the  French  governor-general 
the  confirmation  of  his  authority  in  the  Khalifah  of  El  Arouat, 
saying  that  all  the  Mussulman  sultans  whom  he  had  trusted  had 
betrayed  him,  and  that  he  hoped  to  find  peace  in  the  justice  of 
the  Sultan  of  France.  Abd-el-Kader,  furious  at  this  apostacy, 
vowed  that  he  would  flay  alive  any  inhabitants  of  El  Arouat  who 
might  full  into  his  hands,  and  make  drums  of  their  skin  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  threat  of  the  Numidian  Ziska  has  been 
carried  into  effect.  The  consequence  of  these  advances  to  the 
south,  which  have  been  effected  by  the  French  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  risk  or  loss  of  life,  has  been  to  place  under  their 
control  several  of  the  most  considerable  markets  and  roads  of  the 
Sahara;  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  French  administration  is  cautious 
enough  to  protect  and  encourage  these  usages  of  the  natives,  no 
more  effectual  mode  can  be  found  of  holding  the  country.  VVe 
have  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  submissive  disposition  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Sahara  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  official 
publications  before  us.  They  were  composed  last  year,  when  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  believed  to  be  consolidated.  A  few 
months  afterwards  Abd-eUKader  began  his  astonishing  winter 
campaign ;  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  Tribes  of 
the  Sahara,  which  lie  beyend  the  reach  of  the  French  armies, 
effectually  assisted  his  operations;  and  severe  retribution  has 
since  been  inflicted  on  the  great  Oued  Nail  Tribe,  for  instance,  by 
GeneralJussuf.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  population  of  the  Sahara,  from 
the  confines  of  the  Tell  to  those  of  the  real  Desert,  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  any  power  which  seeks  to  establish  itself  in  Barbary. 
The  Turks,  in  Algiers,  contented  themselves  with  levying  a  tax 
upon  each  tribe  when  it  frequented  the  markets  on  or  near  the 
coast,  and  this  species  of  tribute  was  commonly  determined  by 
tradition,  and  regularly  paid  to  the  Dey’s  government ;  but  it 
was  occasionally  refused  by  the  Tribe,  and  extorted  by  force  when 
an  expedition  could  be  sent  to  attack  them. 

The  circumscription  of  this  vast  and  unknown  region  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  merely  a  matter  of  geographical  novelty  and  curiosity. 
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but,  to  the  French,  it  is  at  this  time  a  subject  of  considerable  po¬ 
litical  importance.  The  southern  frontiers  of  the  Barbary  States 
have  hitherto  been  covered  with  total  obscurity,  and  supposed  to 
be  lost  in  a  trackless  Desert.  M.  Carettc  has  demonstrated  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  this  line  can  be  drawn  with  the 
utmost  precision ;  and  he  has  shown  that  the  Desert  itself,  far 
from  being  trackless,  is  intersected  with  innumerable  lines  of 
regular  communication  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  natives.  His 
Chart  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Great  Desert  is  almost  as  well 
furnished  with  direct  and  converging  *  lines,’  as  the  Railroad 
maps  which  have  recently  been  exhibited  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Oases 
which  are  thus  connected  with  the  northern  provinces,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  commence  with  a  line  which 
may  be  traced  from  the  Lake  Melrir  in  lat.  34  to  the  Quad  Souf 
in  lat.  35.  Nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  but  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  west,  are  situate  the  Quad  Rir,  or  valley  of  the 
Rouara,  containing  thirty-five  villages,  of  which  Tuggurt  is  the 
capital.  Tuggurt  is  about  seventy-six  French  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Biskra,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  leagues  from 
Algiers.  To  the  south  of  the  Quad  Rir  lies  the  independent 
tribe  of  Temasin,  and  still  further  to  the  south,  in  lat.  32°,  arc 
the  great  Oases  of  Ouargla  and  Oued  Mzab,  inhabited  by  the 
Chaamba  tribes.  These  are  the  furthest  limits  which  M.  Carette 
assigns  to  Algeria.  The  towns  of  R’dames  to  the  east,  and  El 
Golea  to  the  south,  are  important  stations  upon  the  roads  to 
Fezzan  and  to  Central  Africa,  but  they  are  separated  from  the 
spots  we  have  mentioned  by  a  vast  extent  of  real  Desert.  For 
instance,  the  town  of  Gourara,  in  the  Oasis  of  Touat,  is  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  days’  march  across  the  sand  without  a  single 
intermediate  village. 

The  £1  Abied-Sidi-Cheikh  is  the  last  of  the  Oases  of  the 
French  Sahara  to  the  west ;  and  it  keeps  up  an  active  mercantile 
intercourse  between  the  ports  of  Morocco  and  the  interior.  Be¬ 
yond  this  habitable  region  extends  an  ocean  of  sand,  crossed  only 
by  the  Tuaricks  or  rovers  of  the  desert,  and  the  more  adventu¬ 
rous  merchants.  But  M.  Carette  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
it  is  as  impossible  for  the  French  dominions  to  stop  short  of  this 
line  of  Oases,  as  it  is  for  them  to  extend  beyond  it. 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  establish  the  amount  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  the  Tribes  of  the  Sahara  have  arrived  at,  than  the 
contrast  which  M.  Carette  draws  between  them  and  the  roving 
population  of  the  real  Desert : — 

‘  The  robber  tribes  of  Touareg,  those  pirates  of  that  great  ocean  of 
sand,  the  Desert,  who,  as  guardians  of  the  gates  of  the  Soudan  as  well 
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as  the  Sahara,  levy  a  treble  tax  upon  caravans,  for  the  right  of  entry, 
the  right  of  passage,  and  the  right  of  issue ;  and,  if  any  evasion  of  this 
tax  be  attempted,  pillage  them  without  mercy,  are  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  waste. 

<  It  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  idea  of  the  origin  of 
this  singular  people,  which,  although  scattered  in  so  many  distinct 
hordes,  still  displays  a  universal  community  of  race,  in  language,  man¬ 
ners,  and  physiognomy.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs  who 
have  had  dealings  with  them,  they  pretend  to  be  of  Turkish  descent, 
and  affect  to  treat  the  Arabs  with  disdain.  Whatever  their  origin,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  tall,  strong,  of  slender  make,  and  of  fair  complexion,  even 
those  who  have  their  camps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timbectou,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  mixed  blood.  Their  eyes  and  their  teeth  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  great  beauty.  They  wear  long  mustaches,  in 
Turkish  fashion,  and  upon  the  summit  of  their  shaven  heads  a  tuft  of 
hair,  which  they  never  crop,  and  fashion  into  a  braid  when  it  becomes 
too  long  :  the  use  of  earrings  is  universal.  Their  costume  consists  of 
a  very  large  and  ample  robe  of  black  stuff,  beneath  which  they  wear  a 
species  of  full  trowsers,  drawn  in,  above  the  hips,  by  a  running  cord ;  a 
woollen  girdle  is  bound  round  their  waist.  Their  head-dress  consists  of 
a  high  chacbia,  fixed  on  to  their  heads  by  a  piece  of  stuff,  rolled  turban 
fashion,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  covers  the  whole  face  except  the  eyes, 

“  since  men  of  noble  race,”  they  will  tell  you,  “  should  never  show 
themselves.”  The  chiefs  alone  wear  the  bernous. 

‘  .'Vlmost  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  have  their  feet  bare,  because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  account,  they  never  go  on  foot.  Those,  however, 
who  are  obliged,  for  want  of  a  camel,  to  walk  along  the  sands  of  the  de¬ 
sert,  wear  a  species  of  sandal,  bound  round  their  ancles  by  thongs.  Their 
arms  consist  of  a  long  lance,  the  point  of  which  is  diamond-shaped,  a 
long  two-edged  sabre,  a  sheathed  knife,  so  bound  around  the  wrist  that 
the  handle  reposes  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  always  ready  for  immediate 
use,  and  a  shield  of  elephant  hide,  studded  with  nails,  which  they  use 
with  much  address.  It  is  only  the  chiefs,  and  the  wealthier  among 
them,  who  possess  fire-arms. 

‘  In  case  of  need,  they  can  be  extremely  sober ;  and  they  will  fre¬ 
quently  wait  two  or  three  days  without  meat  or  drink,  rather  than  lose 
a  chance  of  prey ;  but  after  the  Razzia,  they  make  themselves  amends  for 
their  abstemiousness  by  extreme  gluttony.  Their  habitual  food  con¬ 
sists  of  milk,  dates,  mutton,  and  camel's  flesh,  and,  upon  rare  occasions, 
cakes  of  meal — their  wealth,  of  herds  of  camels,  and  flocks  of  a  peculiar 
short-haired  and  long-tailed  species  of  sheep.  Their  women  are  fair 
and  handsome — “  fair  as  Christian  women,”  we  are  told — and  leave 
their  faces  uncovered.  Many  of  them  have  blue  eyes,  a  beauty  much 
admired  among  them.  The  costume  of  the  females  consists  of  an  ample 
robe  of  black  stuff,  and  trowsers  of  the  same  material.  The  richer  cover 
themselves  with  jewels ;  the  poorer  adorn  themselves  with  bracelets,  or 
other  ornaments  of  horn. — The  Touareg  tribes  of  the  sonth,  who  are  of 
more  mixed  blood,  pursue,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Negro  country,  the 
same  trade  as  those  of  the  north.  Their  country,  however,  affords  them 
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corn  and  grain :  their  flocks  give  them  milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  and 
their  trees  produce  them  more  abundant  fruit.  In  a  material  sense,  more 
fortunate  than  the  northern  tribes,  they  are  said  to  be  less  savage,  less 
plundering,  and  more  hospitable.  No  caravan,  however,  enters  the 
Soudan  without  paying  them  the  usual  tribute,  or  exposing  itself  to 
being  pillaged  ;  and  they  attack  their  enemy  with  poisoned  arrows,  the 
wounds  of  which  can  only  be  cured  by  cutting  away  the  injured  part. 
These  southern  tribes  keep  the  towns  of  the  Soudan,  and  particularly 
that  of  Timbectou,  in  a  constant  state  of  blockade.  They  encamp  them¬ 
selves  beneath  their  huts  of  hides  in  great  numbers,  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  towns,  a  terror  to  the  country  ; — hunt  down  the  negroes 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in  the  plains,  the  fields,  the  gardens,  and 
even  at  the  very  gates  ot  the  towns,  carry  them  off,  and  sell  them  to 
the  caravans.  These  occupations,  however,  do  not  prevent  their  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  regular  tratle  with  the  markets  of  the  Soudan,  and  there  they 
exchange  them  for  an  infinity  of  articles,  which  they  afterwards  resell 
to  the  caravans.  “  So  rich  are  these  markets,’’  said  a  negro,  carried 
off  by  them,  and  now  employed  in  the  central  direction  of  Arab  affairs  at 
Algiers,  from  whom  these  details  have  in  part  been  gathered,  “  that 
you  may  buy  every  thing  there  except  your  own  father  and  mother !”  ’ 
— {Daumas,  p.  .323.) 

This  vast  tract  may  be  compared,  in  all  respects,  to  the  sea — 
unproductive,  unstable,  and  only  supporting  the  life  of  the  Desert 
population,  by  enabling  them  to  commit  the  same  8uvag;e  out¬ 
rages  on  all  social  relations,  which  their  maritime  countrymen 
were  wont  to  perpetrate,  for  so  many  centuries,  upon  the  ocean. 
In  the  Sahara,  on  the  contrary,  permanent  places  of  abode,  re¬ 
gular  cultivation  of  orchards  and  gardens,  homely  manufactures, 
and  fixed  places  of  barter  and  sale,  have  altogether  modified  the 
character  of  the  people. 

The  most  obvious  cause  of  these  patches  of  fertility  and  popu¬ 
lation  is  necessarily  the  presence  of  water.  The  various  modes 
of  obtaining,  preserving,  and  distributing  water  are,  in  the  Sa¬ 
hara,  the  basis  of  science,  law',  and  even  religon.  But  nothing 
is  more  capricious  than  those  African  streams  which  take  their 
rise  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains.  In  most  instances 
they  appear  to  be  lost  in  the  sands,  and  they  afford  no  regular 
supply  of  water  to  the  natives.  In  several  of  the  Oases,  and  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Rouara,  the  whole  irrigation  is  artificial,  and  all 
the  water  is  derived  from  artesian  w’ells,  which  have  e.xisted  time 
out  of  mind  in  these  remote  regions.  The  Marabouts  relate  that 
an  immense  subterranean  lake  lies  under  the  whole  tract  of  the 
Sahara,  at  a  depth  of  from  25  to  200  fathoms  ;  and  the  Arabs  all 
declare  that,  in  many  of  the  villages,  these  artesian  wells  are  one 
hundred  men’s  heights  in  depth.  They  are  square,  and  supported 
by  beams  of  the  palm-tree.  When  the  workman  taps  the  spring 
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below,  the  water  sometimes  rushes  up  with  such  force  as  to  throw 
him  senseless  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  public  use  of 
these  waters  is  regulated  by  strict  principles  of  equity,  and  an 
injury  done  to  a  well  is  the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  Sheikh  of 
each  village  is  the  recognised  protector  of  the  source. 

The  most  accurate  geographical  notion  that  can  be  formed  of 
the  configuration  and  population  of  the  country,  may  be  derived 
from  the  course  of  the  principal  streams  which  intersect  it.  The 
four  most  important  rivers  of  the  country,  all  take  their  source  in 
the  Djebel  Amour  (lat.  34®),  about  the  centre  of  the  Algerian 
Sahara.  The  valley  of  the  Cheliff  runs  northward,  until  it  crosses  ' 
the  limits  of  the  Tell,  and  thence  the  stream  turns  due  west  tiil 
it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  other  streams,  flowing  southward  from 
the  highlands  of  Djebel  Amour,  and  augmented  by  confluents 
from  the  Djebel  Aoures,  arrive  at  no  such  natural  end.  The 
Ouad-el-Djedi  rises  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cheliff,  but  it  flows 
nearly  due  east  from  the  mountains,  passing  the  oasis  of  El 
Arouat,  the  Ouled  Nail,  and  the  Ziban,  to  the  south  of  Biskra, 
until  it  falls  into  the  lake  Melrir,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Tunis. 
The  Ouad-Seggar  is  formed  hy  tributary  streams  from  the  same 
district,  and  it  flows  westward,  crosses  the  frontier  of  Morocco, 
and  falls  into  another  river,  taking  its  source  at  no  great  distance 
from  Tafilelt.  Lastly,  the  Ouad-Mzab  flows  due  south  to  the 
coniines  of  the  desert.  These  four  streams  therefore  radiate  from 
the  centre  of  Algeria.  One  only  reaches  the  sea ;  the  others  flow, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  inwards,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  salt 
lakes  of  the  Desert ;  hut  not  before  they  have  fertilized  many  parts 
of  the  wilderness,  and  thrown  life  and  vegetation  into  the  secluded 
Oases  of  the  Sahara. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  details  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected,  in  these  volumes,  from  oral  testimony  as  to  the  usages  of 
these  Desert  Communities.  The  fantastic  institutions  described 
by  Gandenzio  di  Lucca  were  not  more  unexpected  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Sahara.  A  town  like  Tuggurt  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
perpetual  fair.  It  is  the  market  to  which  no  less  than  forty-four 
Tribes  of  the  Sahara  bring  their  produce — the  wheat,  wool,  and 
cheese  of  the  Ziban  ;  the  camels  and  sheep  of  the  immense  Tribe 
of  the  Ouled  Nail ;  the  horses  and  asses  of  Arba ;  the  fruits, 
madder,  wool,  and  woven  goods  of  El  Arouat :  even  the 
Touaregs  of  the  Desert  ride  their  stately  dromedaries  to  these 
places  of  exchange,  bringing  with  them  gold-dust,  alum,  brim¬ 
stone,  gunpowder,  and  elephant’s  teeth,  besides  negroes,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  broad-tailed  sheep.  The  revenue  of  the  Sheikh 
of  Tuggurt  consists  of  a  tithe  of  all  commodities  sold  in  the 
country,  which,  on  the  dates  alone,  produces  a  large  sum,  and 
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maintains  the  Court  in  considerable  barbaric  splendour.  Some¬ 
times  the  Sheikhs  of  Tup^gurt  have  paid  the  Beys  of  Constantine 
as  much  as  L.40,000  sterling  for  tribute ;  and  the  army  of  the 
Oases  subject  to  their  power  amounts  to  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  The  Sheikh  of  the  Tribe  is  at  the  present  time  a  child  of 
twelve  years  old  ;  and  his  mother,  Lalla  Aichoach,  a  lady  more 
distinguished  by  her  abilities  than  by  the  severity  of  her  life, 
rules  the  djema  or  council. 

M.  Carrette  has  investigated  with  great  care  the  modes  of 
conveyance,  and  the  articles  of  exchange,  which  are  of  chiefest 
importance  in  the  traffic  of  the  Desert.  The  effect  of  the  war, 
which  has  so  long  devastated  the  Tell,  has  been  to  throw  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  this  traffic  into  the  lateral  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Morocco  and  Tunis,  instead  of  the  direct  line 
to  Constantine  and  Algiers ;  and  through  these  adjacent  states, 
England  doubtless  supplies  the  larger  share  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  sold  in  these  markets.  But  the  produce  of  the  country 
is  more  adapted  for  consumption  by  the  natives,  than  for  foreign 
exchanges.  Olive-oil  and  dates  are  the  only  abundant  produce  of 
the  soil ;  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  ate  by 
no  ineans  abundant  in  any  part  of  Algeria.  During  the  last 
campaign,  the  French  army  procured  its  wheat  from  Odessa, 
and  its  beef  from  Catalonia.  'I'lie  value  of  the  imports  into  Al¬ 
geria  in  1841  was  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  francs;  that 
of  the  exports  from  the  country  about  seven  millions.  We  may 
admire  the  perseverance  and  industry  which  is  dUplayed  by  the 
Tribes  of  Sahara  in  their  commercial  relations  ;  but  the  result  has 
raised  them  but  little  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  what  efi'ect  the  competition  of  more  enlightened 
races  may  have  on  their  rude  manufactures,  and  their  patriarchal 
habits.  Probably  it  will  be  long  before  any  European  infiuence 
surmounts  the  barriers  with  which  nature  and  fanaticism  have 
environed  these  distant  Tribes. 

‘  It  is  impossible,’  says  M.  Carrette,  *  to  compare  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Arab  camel-driver,  employeil  to  transport  merchandise  from  oneend  of 
Africa  to  the  other,  with  the  hal)il8  and  wants  of  the  European  wa^'goner, 
without  being  struck  by  the  contrast.  The  carrier  must,  every  evening, 
have  a  roof  to  cover  him,  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  were  the  roof  but  that  of  a 
hovel — the  hed  but  a  bed  of  straw.  Me  cannot  exist  witiiout  substantial 
food  ;  and  this  want  is  rendered  one  of  still  more  imperious  necessity  by 
the  stimulating  influences  of  the  spirituous  liquors  which  he  swallows  ut 
the  wayside  pothouse.  The  Aral)  caniel-tlriver  neeils  no  other  bed  than 
the  bate  ground,  no  other  roof  than  the  sky  above  ;  his  only  nutriment  is 
a  cup  of  water  and  a  little  grain  ;  and  even  of  this  humble  fare  he  never 
partakes  without  thanking  Heaven  for  its  bounty  in  providing  it ;  the 
spring  of  pure  water  is  bis  most  tempting  hour  of  entertainment.  In  our 
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countries  sobriety  is  a  virtue.  The  very  word  is  unknown  in  the  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  Arab  camel  driver.  What  goes  beyond  the  strictly  neces¬ 
sary  is,  in  his  notions,  excess.  To  these  types  of  temperance  and  fru¬ 
gality  it  is  that  we  owe  the  date  which  sweetens  our  meal,  the  ivory  that 
adorns  our  houses,  a  portion  of  the  gold  that  fosters  our  luxurious  tastes. 

In  describing  the  manners  of  the  Mussulman  races,  the  tran¬ 
sition  is  easy  and  imperceptible,  from  their  mercantile  pursuits  to 
their  religious  observances.  ‘  It  shall  be  no  crime  to  you,’  says 
the  text  of  the  Koran,  which  ordains  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 

‘  if  ye  seek  an  increase  from  your  Lord  by  trading  during  the 
‘  pilgrimage.’  If  the  institutions  of  Mahomet  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  civilization,  arid  prolonged  the  empire  of  an  intoler¬ 
ant  and  sensual  creed,  they  have  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  pro¬ 
duced  a  community  of  feeling  and  interest  in  the  Mussulman 
world,  such  as  Christendom  has  never  exhibited,  even  in  the 
most  absolute  days  of  the  Church  of  Home.  For  the  promotion 
of  this  great  object,  the  pilgrimages  enjoined  by  Mahomet  have 
been  even  more  effectual  than  the  pilgrimages  recommended  by 
Rome ;  and  at  this  time  they  continue  to  produce  the  most 
important  effects  in  the  Mahometan  world.  The  Moors  and 
Arabs  of  Northern  Africa  are  perhaps  the  strictest  Mussulmans 
of  our  time.  In  Morocco,  a  dynasty  descended  from  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  and  an  hereditary  jealousy  of  their  Christian  neigh¬ 
bours,  have  supported  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  the  faith,  without 
those  deviations  which  the’  mixture  of  races,  and  the  laxity  of 
modern  Princes,  have  tolerated  in  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 
In  Algeria,  the  present  war  has  rekindled  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Amongst  such  a 
people,  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  tdkeby  or  caravan  of 
Mecca,  is  a  most  important  expedition,  equally  adapted  to  their 
religious  fervour  and  their  mercantile  tastes.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  lunar  month  of  Iledjeb,  the  African  rakeb  starts  for 
its  destination  from  Fez,  or  from  Tafilelt,  alternately.  The 
S!ieikh-er-Rakeb  is  a  Prince  of  the  Cherifian  house,  appointed 
by  the  Kmperor  of  Morocco  to  that  high  office.  With  music 
playing,  and  banners  unfurled,  the  procession  moves,  and  has 
moved  with  singular  regularity,  to  the  same  appointed  stations, 
at  each  of  which  it  halts  at  the  appointed  time.  Nor  is  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  caravan  a  merely  religious  ceremony  ;  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  the  incidents  of  a  great  trading  journey ;  and  to 
supply  the  pilgrims  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  thinly- 
peopled  regions  which  they  are  to  cross,  is  a  matter  of  great  cost 
and  difficulty.  Upon  entering  the  Sahara,  the  annual  number 
of  pilgrims,  principally  from  Morocco,  who  pass  at  El-Arouat, 
is  about  8000  ;  but  the  numbers  increase  as  they  proceed,  until 
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the  rakeb  becomes  like  a  city  in  movement.  From  El-Arouat  it 
advances  to  Sidi-Khaled  and  Sidi-Okba,  thence  to  Gabes  in  the 
regency  of  Tunis,  and  through  the  pashalick  of  Tripoli,  to  Tri¬ 
poli  and  Mesarata.  At  Cairo  it  is  joined  by  all  the  pilgrims  of 
Egypt ;  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  heads  of  the 
columns  of  pilgrims  from  Syria  and  Bagdad,  whose  approach 
has  been  calculated  with  the  same  exactitude,  are  seen  converging 
ut  the  appointed  time  towards  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  on 
the  day  of  Ai'd-el-Kebir,  the  first  of  the  Mussulman  year,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Tribes  of  the  whole  Mussulman  world 
are  seen  advancing  from  three  different  points,  to  that  holy  spot. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  Mecca,  the  three  caravans  proceed  toge¬ 
ther  to  Mount  Arafat,  where  the  Imaum  blesses  the  assembled 
host.  At  that  ceremony,  the  pious  Hadji  holds,  that  exactly 
80,000  believers  are  invariably  present;  if  the  number  were 
greater,  God  would  reduce  it  by  his  power — if  it  were  less,  his 
angels  would  complete  the  congregation. 

Burckhardt,  indeed,  from  whose  personal  observations  we  alone 
derive  an  authentic  European  account  of  the  ceremonies  of 
Mecca,  insinuates,  that  the  increasing  laxity  of  the  Mussulman 
world,  and  the  practice  of  vicarious  pilgrimage,  have  greatly 
diminished  the  numbers  of  the  sacred  caravans.  And  he  adds, 
that  the  Mogrebbyn  caravan  in  particular,  from  the  Empires  of 
Morocco  and  Barbary,  had  declined,  far  below  the  amount  as¬ 
signed  to  it,  by  the  French  writers  immediately  before  us.  I'he 
time  is  long  past  when  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  repaired 
nine  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  reign  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet ;  but  modern  civilisation  has  facilitated  the  means  of 
effecting  the  journey.  The  Mediterranean  Steamers  arc  thronged 
with  pilgrims  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  ;  and  in  1845  the 
French  government  sent  a  band  of  Hadjis  to  Alexandria,  in  the 
Steamer  of  war  Le  Cerbire,  expressly  employed  on  that  service. 

Without  doubt,  as  M.  Carrette  observes,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  war  which  has  assumed  so  de¬ 
cided  a  religious  character,  must  be  topics  of  exceeding  interest  to 
the  assembled  Mussulman  world  ;  and  even  by  the  well  of  Zem- 
zem  and  on  Mount  Arafat,  the  exploits  of  Abd-el-Kader  may 
fitly  be  had  in  remembrance.  For  the  whole  experience  of  the 
war,  and  the  information  now  acquired  as  to  the  Arab  popula¬ 
tion,  establish  the  fact,  that  the  only  common  principle  which 
has  supplied  the  want  of  political  and  military  organization 
throughout  this  extraordinary  contest,  has  been  the  cause  of 
religion  ;  and  the  influence  of  those  peculiar  religious  institutions 
which  exist  among  the  Mahometans  of  Northern  Africa. 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara,  for  it  is 
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not  amongst  them  that  the  religious  orders,  which  are  now 
known  to  exist,  have  as  yet  been  observed.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  powerful  influence  which  has  induced 
these  various,  iudependent,  and  sometimes  conflicting  Tribes  of 
the  Sahara  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  Emir  when  he  passed, 
by  one  of  his  rapid  and  furtive  marches,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Tell,  may  be  traced  to  religious  confederations.  But  this  fact, 
though  it  be  suspected,  is  not  yet  fully  proved.  The  small 
Essay  on  the  Khouan,  or  religious  Brotherhoods  of  Africa,  which 
we  owe  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Captain  de  Nevcu  with 
the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  confines  itself  to  the  institutions  which 
he  has  observed  in  the  province  of  Constantine  :  their  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  the  west  and  to  the  south  are  comparatively  matter  of 
surmise.  Every  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  French 
has  been  instigated  by  some  leader  layiirg  more  or  less  direct 
claims  to  peculiar  sanctity ;  and  these  Chourfa,  or  descendants 
of  the  Prophet,  are  believed  to  be  connected  with  certain  of  the 
Mussulman  religious  orders.  It  is  ascertained  that  six  of  these 
associations  of  Khouan  or  brothers,  exist  in  Algeria  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  deeply  connected 
with  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  country.  These  Orders 
are  all  grounded  upon  the  Mahometan  faith  ;  but  each  of  them 
follows  the  rule  of  some  Marabout  of  peculiar  sanctity,  whom  it 
venerates  as  its  founder;  and  to  whom  it  ascribes  a  degree  of  power 
not  unlike  that  attributed  to  the  saints  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Of  these  Orders  the  most  important  are  those  of  Sidi  Abd-el- 
Kader-el-Djelali,  of  Muley  Taieb,  and  of  Hamet  Tsidjani.  That 
of  the  Aissoua  consists  principally  of  conjurers  and  serpent- 
charmers  ;  the  two  others  appear  to  be  of  less  note.  These 
Khouan  have  their  own  mosques  and  zaouias.  A  zaoma  or 
guetna  is  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  endowed  with  lands  or 
appointed  alms, — governed  by  a  sheikh  or  mokaddem,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  parochial  divisions  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  It  includes  a  chapel  for  sepulture,  a  mosque  for  prayer, 
a  school  for  instruction,  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted,  an  hospital 
and  a  poor-house,  and  it  is  also  the  depository  of  the  archives  and 
traditions  of  the  district.  In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  this 
half  barbarous  country,  these  establishments,  which  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  ardent  faith  of  the  population,  and  the  power  of  a 
vigorous  spiritual  organization,  are  obviously  the  most  important 
national  institutions  of  the  Arabs.  The  common  expression  to 
denote  affiliation  to  these  Orders,  is  ‘  to  take  the  rose  of  Sidi 
‘  Abd-el-Kader^  or  of  another  brotherhood  ;  but  the  only  condi¬ 
tion  of  admission  into  these  societies  is  believed  to  be  strict  Mus¬ 
sulman  orthodoxy,  and  a  punctual  observance  of  the  rule  of  the 
Order. 
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The  oldest  of  the  religious  Orders  of  Algeria  is  that  of  Sidi 
Abd-el-Kader-el-Djelali, — a  Marabout  of  great  sanctity,  whose 
name  is  venerated  throughout  the  Mahometan  world,  and  whose 
shrine  at  Bagdad,  adorned  with  seven  gilded  cupolas,  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  devout  pilgrimage.  His  name  is  in  the  mouth  of  every 
beggar  who  supplicates  for  alms  ;  and  he  is  invoked  for  succour 
in  every  conjuncture  of  danger  or  pain.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
mysterious  being  has  exercised  a  vast  influence  on  the  faith  of 
men,  if  not  upon  the  course  of  events,  within  our  own  time.  In 
the  year  1828,  young  Abd-el-Kader — the  same  who  has  since 
given  an  historic  interest  to  that  name — was  praying  with  his 
father,  Mahi-ed-Din,  beneath  one  of  those  gilded  cupolas,  over 
the  shrine  of  his  patron  at  Bagdad.  Erelong,  so  runs  the  tale, 
that  holy  Marabout  himself  appeared  to  his  appointed  servant,  in 
the  form  of  a  negro,  holding  three  oranges  in  his  hand.  ‘  Where 
is  the  Sultan  of  the  West?’  said  the  negro  to  Mahi-ed-Din. 

‘  We  have  no  Sultan  amongst  our  tribes,’  replied  the  father  of 
Abd-el-Kader.  ‘  Be  that  as  it  may,’  rejoined  the  Negro  Seer, 

*  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  in  Algiers  is  wellnigh  spent,  and 
‘  Hadj-Abd-el-Kader,  the  son  of  Mahi-ed-Din,  will  be  the 
‘  Sultan  of  the  Arabs  of  the  West.’  The  first  part  of  the  pre¬ 
diction  was  accomplished  in  1830,  by  the  French  invasion,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Dey.  But  until  1832,  no  one  had  thought 
of  the  second  son  of  Mahi-ed-Din,  as  peculiarly  destined  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Chiefs  of  the  Tribes.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Chiefs 
and  Marabouts  being  assembled  in  the  plain  of  Eg h res,  to  the 
south  of  Mascara,  to  choose  a  leader,  an  aged  Marabout  saw  in 
a  vision  a  vacant  throne,  and  the  mysterious  Marabout  of  Bagdad, 
appearing  once  more,  announced  that  it  would  be  filled  by  the 
young  Abd-el-Kader.  Mahi-ed-Din  himself  had  had  the  same 
dream ;  but  to  him  was  ofiered  the  choice  of  the  throne  for  himself, 
in  which  case  his  son  would  soon  die ;  or  the  throne  for  his  son, 
in  which  case  his  own  days  were  numbered.  The  father’s  choice 
was  instantly  made,  and  from  that  day  EI-Hadj-Abd-el-Kudcr 
has  been  Sultan  of  the  West;  enjoying  as  much  power  and  venera¬ 
tion  amongst  bis  people,  as  if  he  were  the  mightiest  prince  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs. 

This  legend  is  universally  and  religiously  believed  by  the  Arab 
Tribes.  To  them  Muley- Abd-el-Kader,  the  saint  of  Bagdad,  is 
himself  present  in  the  decrees  of  his  chosen  son,  who  never  fails 
to  invoke  his  aid.  The  Khouan  of  this  Order  are  exclusively  to 
be  found  in  the  province  of  Oran,  which  is  the  real  seat  of  the 
native  power  ;  and  amongst  them  the  elements  of  what  must  be 
termed  Abd-el-Kader’s  government,  are  probably  to  be  found. 

The  Order  of  the  Muley-Ta’ieb  is  of  still  greater  importance 
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and  extent  than  that  of  Sidi- Abd-el-Kader ;  for  the  Khalifa  of 
these  Khouans  is  always  chosen  from  the  imperial  family  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Prophet ;  and  they  are  the 
depositories  of  several  of  those  predictions  and  traditions  which 
may  determine  the  submission  or  resistance  of  the  Arabs.  These 
traditions  took  their  origin  in  the  former  contests  of  the  Moors 
with  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  and  were  perhaps  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Africa.  Certain  it 
is,  that  every  where,  the  belief  of  an  impending  Christian  invasion 
and  conquest,  has  long  been  common  in  Barbary.  It  was  noticed 
by  Dr  Shaw,  a  century  before  the  French  expedition,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  interior  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  caused  the  gates 
to  be  carefully  shut  every  Friday  morning,  throughout  the  year, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  ;  because  that  was  the  time 
marked  out  for  this  catastrophe.  By  w'ay  of  fulfilling  this  en¬ 
gagement  with  fate,  M.  Blanqui  has  observed,  that  the  capture 
of  Constantine,  which  was  the  first  great  event  that  established 
the  French  occupation  over  the  interior  of  the  province,  took 
place  at  ten  o’clock,  on  Friday  morning,  the  13th  Oclober 
18,37. 

Another  prediction  of  Muley-Taieb,  which  is  still  held  in  great 
veneration  by  his  order,  promised  the  final  dominion  of  the  whole 
country  of  the  East — meaning  the  ouhtany  or  region  of  Algiers — 
to  his  followers ;  but  before  his  prophecy  could  be  fulfilled,  that 
country  must  be  held  for  a  time  by  the  Benou-el-Asfor,  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Yellow — a  name  given  by  the  Mussulmans  to  the 
French.  ‘  If,’  said  the  seer  to  his  followers,  probably  more  than 
a  century  ago,  ‘  you  take  the  country  now,  the  French  will  de- 
‘  prive  you  of  your  conquest ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  French 
*  take  it  first,  you  will  one  day  reconquer  it  from  them.’  The 
prediction  has  been  in  part  accomplished  ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Tribes  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  should  confidently 
await  its  complete  fulfilment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  of  all  the  known  reli¬ 
gious  orders  of  Algeria,  that  which  took  its  origin,  and  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  chief  power  in  the  Sahara,  is  the  only  one  believed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  French."  The  Khouan  of  Tsidjani  was 
founded  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  by  Sidi-Hamet,  of  the 
reigning  family  of  the  Oasis  of  Ain-Madhi.  He  died  about  fifty 
years  ago  at  Fez.  This  Order,  and  the  towns  which  recognised 
his  authority  and  that  of  his  successor,  were  frequently  attacked 
by  the  Turks,  and  more  recently  by  Abd-el-Kader;  for  the  ut¬ 
most  hostility  appears  to  prevail  between  the  Khouan  Tsidjani 
and  the  Khouan  Muley  Taieb.  In  1844,  when  the  Due 
d’Aumale  had  advanced  with  his  column  to  Biskra,  and  the 
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Oasis  of  Zab,  the  Tribes  of  the  Desert,  from  Souf  to  Tuggurt, 
inquired  of  Hadji-Ali,  the  head  of  the  Tsidjani  at  Temacin, 
what  conduct  they  should  observe  towards  the  French.  The 
Marabout  replied,  ‘  God  has  given  Algeria  to  the  French,  and 

*  all  the  districts  dependent  upon  it.  He  protects  their  dominion. 

*  Remain  at  peace  with  them.  Make  not  the  powder  talk  against 

*  them  ;  for  though  they  are  infidels,  they  may  promote  the 

*  well-being  of  us  all.’  Certainly  the  Tribes  of  the  interior  have 
no  reason  to  regret  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  who  levied  excessive 
taxes  on  their  caravans  when  they  frequented  the  markets  of  the 
coast ;  or  to  fight  for  Abd-el-Kader,  who  has  mure  than  once 
turned  his  arms  against  themselves. 

But  this,  even  by  the  French  accounts,  is  the  exception.  The 
prevailing  feeling  among  the  Religious  Orders  is  one  of  intense 
hostility  to  the  French ;  and  the  following  passages  from  the 
evidence  of  an  Arab  prisoner,  taken  in  the  last  campaign, 
throws  a  striking  light  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  sublime  devo¬ 
tion  of  these  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Desert.  The  man  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  on  the  15th  of  November  last  year,  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  revolt  of  a  Berber  Tribe,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cheliff.  He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Muley  Taleb  ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  his  ‘  brother,’  that  expres¬ 
sion  must  be  understood  to  denote  the  mystic,  rather  than  the 
natural  relation  implied  by  that  term  : — 

‘  Q.  What  is  your  name  ? 

‘  A.  My  name  is  Mubammed-ben-Abd-allab. 

*  Q.  Are  you  one  surnamed  Bou-maza? 

*  A.  No ;  the  Arabs  have  given  my  brother  that  surname. 

‘  Q.  Why  do  the  Arabs  call  him  so  ? 

*  A.  His  real  name  is  the  same  as  mine — Mohammed-ben-Abd-allah— 
and  the  Arabs  call  him  Bou-maza,  because  they  have  often  seen  him  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  gazelle,  sent  by  God  to  attend  his  wanderings. 

‘  Q.  What  is  your  age  ? 

*  A.  I  don’t  know ;  we  Mussulmans  live  till  the  day  of  our  death, 
without  caring  fur  our  age. 

‘  Q.  Of  what  country  are  yon  ? 

*  A.  From  Taroudant,  a  village  of  three  hundred  houses,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Suus,  in  Morocco. 

‘  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Algeria  ? 

‘  A.  About  seven  years.  I  was  first  sent  by  our  master,  Mnley  Tai'b, 
to  visit  the  Zaouia,  the  holy  Marabouts,  and  to  do  good  works. 

‘  Q.  How  long  has  your  brother  been  in  Algeria  ? 

*  A.  The  same  time.  He  married  among  the  Ouled-Jouneus,  where 
he  was  known  for  a  holy  man.  The  tribes  of  the  Dabra  came  to  talk 
with  him  of  the  Holy  War ;  he  put  himself  at  their  bead,  and  you  know 
the  rest. 
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<  Q.  Who  encoar&ged  and  incited  him  ?  Abd-el-Kader,  no  doubt — 
he  whom  you  called  the  Sultan  ? 

‘  A.  He  commenced  the  war  alone.  His  reputation  soon  spread,  and 
after  that  he  received  letters  from  Muley  Ahd-errbaman,  from  £1-Hadj* 
Abd-el-Kader,  from  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople  and  of  Tunis.  These 
letters  told  him  to  go  on ;  that  he  was  master  of  the  hour  announced 
by  the  holy  books  ;  and  that  if  be  drove  out  the  Christians,  they  would 
make  him  the  Sultan. 

‘  Q.  What  tribes  gave  their  word  to  your  brother  ? 

‘  A.  [He  names  thirty-seven  tribes  of  the  Western  coast.] 

‘  Q.  What  reason  bad  they  to  complain  of  the  French  ? — Robbery, 
exactions,  injuries,  injustice  ?  Speak  the  truth  without  fear. 

*  A.  Nothing  of  that  kind.  The  Arabs  detest  you,  because  you  are 
not  of  the  same  religion  as  they  are — because  you  are  strangers,  who 
come  to  take  their  country  to-day,  and  will  demand  their  daughters  and 
children  to-morrow.  They  said  to  my  brother.  Lead  us — let  us  carry 
on  the  war — every  day  the  Christians  get  stronger — let  us  make  an  end 
of  them  at  once. 

‘  Q.  Yet  we  have,  you  know,  many  Arabs  who  are  devoted  to  us. 

‘  A.  There  is  but  one  God  ;  my  life  is  in  bis  hands,  and  not  in  yours. 
I  shall,  therefore,  speak  frankly.  Every  <lay  you  have  Mussulmans 
coming  to  tell  you  they  love  you,  and  are  your  servants.  Believe  them 
not ;  they  lie  from  fear  or  from  interest.  If  you  w  ere  day  by  day  to 
give  each  Arab  one  of  those  kahobs  they  are  so  fond  of,  made  of  your 
own  flesh,  they  would  hate  you  none  the  less ;  and  whenever  a  Clierif 
comes  who  they  think  able  to  conquer  you,  they  will  follow  him  to  the 
walls  of  Algiers. 

*  Q.  How  can  the  Arabs  hope  to  conquer  us,  led  by  chiefs  without  an 
army,  cannon,  or  money  ? 

‘  A.  Victory  is  of  God  ;  when  he  pleases,  he  can  exalt  the  weak  and 
put  down  the  strong. 

»«**'«« 

‘  A.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  which  I  hope  you  will  answer 
with  sincerity.  You  are  in  our  power,  falsehood  can  avail  you  nothing, 
hut  a  frank  avowal  may  interest  our  king,  who  is  humane  and  generous, 
in  your  favour. 

‘  A.  I  shall  answer  the  more  frankly,  as,  although  I  am  in  irons,  I 
know  my  life  is  not  in  your  power.  It  rests  with  God. 

‘  Q.  VV'ell,  then,  what  are  the  present  relations  of  Abd-el-Kader  and 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  ? 

‘  A.  As  bad  as  possible.  Muley  Abd-errhaman  has  often  said  to  the 
Emir,  “  Leave  my  country  hut  Abd-el-Kader  has  told  him  he  cared 
neither  for  him  nor  for  the  French. 

‘  Q.  Why  have  they  quarrelled  ? 

‘  A.  The  Sultan  of  Morroco  is  afraid  the  French  will  pursue  Abd-el- 
Kader  into  bis  territories. 

‘  Q.  How  can  Abd-el-Kader  laugh  at  so  powerful  a  sovereign  as 
Muley  Abd-errhaman  ? 

‘  Since  the  Moors  have  learned  that  Muley  Abd-errhaman  has 
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made  peace  with  the  Christians,  they  have  almost  all  gone  over  to  the 
Emir,  who  still  carries  on  the  Holy  War.  Since  that  peace,  almost  all 
the  country  from  Sous  to  Rabat  has  risen ;  the  Emperor  is  only  obeyed 
in  the  towns.  Even  the  Ouled  Muley  Tulb,  who  exercise  so  great  a 
religious  ascendency  throughout  the  empire,  will  no  lunger  exert  it  for 
him  ;  and  the  Emperor  is  so  well  aware  of  his  precarious  position,  that 
he  is  gradually  transporting  his  treasures  to  Tatilelt,  in  the  Sahara  of 
Morocco. 

‘  Q.  These  Muley  Taib  are  then  very  powerful  ? 

‘  A.  No  Sultan  can  be  named  without  their  assent.  Sidi-el-Hadj>eU 
Arbi  is  now  their  head;  and  it  is  he  who  sends  into  Algeria  the  Sultans 
who  invade  it,  after  having  read  over  them  the  Tateliab,  or  verse  of 
the  Koran  which  invokes  victory.’ 

Tt  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  ever  the  colossal  project  of  form¬ 
ing  a  productive  dependency,  or  European  colony,  in  the  North 
of  Africa,  be  brought  by  the  French  to  a  successful  termination, 
it  will  not  be  by  force  of  arms.  The  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  has  been  sitting  on  this  important  question, 
under  the  able  presidency  of  M.  Dufaure,  has  solemnly  dis¬ 
avowed  the  vulgar  arguments  by  which  the  occupation  of 
Algeria  has  hitherto  been  defended;  whether  as  a  rash  enterprise, 
from  which  the  honour  and  pride  of  France  will  not  allow  her  to 
recede,  or  as  a  means  of  forming  and  exercising  a  formidable 
army.  The  undertaking,  which  now  burdens  the  revenues  of 
France  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions  of  francs  per 
annum,  must  be  directed  to  a  higher  object  than  mere  fighting, 
or  it  must  be  abandoned  ;  and,  however  strong  any  one’s 
impression  may  be  of  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  and 
its  ultimate  discomfiture,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the 
most  able  and  im|)artial  men  of  France,  in  the  Opposition 
as  well  as  in  the  Government,  who  have  closely  and  patiently 
examined  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  entertain  a  very 
different  opinion.  To  the  establishment  of  civil  government 
in  the  country,  the  first  and  most  obvious  condition,  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  to  respect  the  usages  of  the  native  population. 
That  task  has  been  ably  begun  in  the  works  before  us ;  and  we 
wish  that  the  French  occupation  of  Barbary  had  left  no  vestiges 
less  honourable  to  France,  than  these  contributions  to  the  history 
of  regions  heretofore  so  imperfectly  known. 

The  picture  which  has  recently  been  drawn  of  the  state  of 
the  Colony,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  dis¬ 
guises  none  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  Whilst  Abd¬ 
el- Kader  was  making  his  rapid  and  destructive  incursions  into 
the  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Oran,  the  whole  force  of  the  army, 
and  the  whole  intelligence  of  the  Colonial  Government,  have 
been  employed  on  the  irksome  task  of  ineffectual  pursuit.  The 
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domestic  administration  of  the  country  has  been  neglected  ; 
no  great  or  salutary  institutions  have  been  introduced  ;  and 
a  society,  brought  together  by  mere  accident,  is  formed  with¬ 
out  the  control  of  law,  or  any  unity  of  purpose.  The  effect 
of  the  French  conquest  on  the  native  population  of  the  towns, 
has  been  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  its  morality 
and  well-being.  The  elements  of  their  peculiar  civilisation 
have  been  shaken  to  the  foundation.  The  habous  property,  or 
endowments  for  the  various  purposes  of  education,  charity,  and 
religion,  have  been  confiscated  or  misappropriated ;  and  the 
influx  of  European  emigrants  will,  erelong,  reduce  the  natives 
to  the  condition  of  helots  in  their  own  cities. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee,  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  these  facts,  are  humane  and  judicious.  They  recommend 
that  the  occupation  of  the  country  should  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  region  of  the  Tell ;  and  that  the  French  Government 
should  confine  its  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara, 
to  the  improvement  of  their  roads,  and  the  protection  of  the 
markets  which  they  frequent.  They  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  no  wanton  attacks,  or  unnecessary  expeditions,  should 
be  made  against  the  Tribes, — such  as  the  Kabyles  of  Djer- 
jera;  to  the  south  of  Dellys — who  have  neither  resisted  nor 
acknowledge  the  French  authority.  But,  above  all,  and  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  reform  of  Colonial  administration, 
they  suggest  the  creation  of  a  distinct  Department  of  the 
Ministry,  for  the  government  of  Algeria ;  and  recommend  that 
the  affairs  of  the  dependency  should  be  at  once  transferred  from 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  that  of  an  independent 
member  of  the  Cabinet. 

We  are  not  sanguine  that  these  reforms  will  be  speedily  or 
readily  adopted.  In  addition  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  a 
most  formidable  enterprise,  the  government  of  Algeria  is  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  effects  of  its  own  errors,  and  the  inveterate 
abuses  of  an  established  system.  The  French  have  been 
deceived  by  the  extent  of  their  military  resources  ;  for  they 
have  relied  on  military  power  to  effect  what  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  force,  but  by  the  cautious  interference,  controul, 
and  influence  of  civil  government.  If  Clive  had  landed  in  India 
with  70,000  men,  and  proceeded  at  the  head  of  that  army  to 
attack  every  race,  every  religion,  and  every  prince  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  he  might  have  swept  over  the  land  at  the  head  of 
such  an  irresistible  force  ;  but  be  would  not  have  ensured  the 
pacific  administration  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  That 
Empire  is  the  splendid  result,  not  of  mere  conquest,  but  of  con¬ 
quest  guided^  controlled,  and  moderated  by  policy  and  civil 
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government;  and  in  spite  of  the  manifest  differences  between  the 
population  of  India  and  of  Barbary,  policy  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  founded  on  the  great  principles  of  human  nature  and 
civilized  society,  are  the  only  basis  of  lasting  dominion. 


Art.  III. — 1.  A  Journal  of  the  Parliament  begun  November 
3d,  Tuesday,  anno  Domini  1(340,  anno  16 wo  Caroli  Regis. 
By  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  Bart.  Ilarleian  MSS.  16’2  to  166. 
Brit.  Mus. 

2.  The  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Simonds  D'¬ 
Ewes,  Bart.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.  Two  vols. 
8vo.  London :  1845. 

TT^E  think  that  it  might  help  to  forward  useful  purposes,  if  we 
**  should  succeed  in  fixing  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  a 
short  time,  upon  that  memorable  company  of  English  gentle¬ 
men,  which  assembled  at  Westminster  on  Tuesday  the  3d  of 
November,  1640.  History  has  assigned  to  them  collectively  the 
name  of  the  *  Long  Parliament and  prejudice  and  ignorance 
have  given  to  the  majority  of  them,  as  individuals,  other  appella¬ 
tions  less  just  and  less  agreeable  :  but  time  will  relax  even  the 
adhesiveness  of  slander,  and  to  its  gentle  influence  we  will  leave 
them,  whilst  we  endeavour  to  recall  a  few  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  in  which  they  were  engaged.  An  authority,  too  long 
overlooked,  enables  us  to  do  so,  with  more  particularity  than 
any  of  those  who  have  hitherto  written  upon  the  subject. 

The  Long  Parliament  proceeded  to  business  on  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1640.  Within  a  very  fewdays  afterwards,  troops  of  horse¬ 
men,  bearing  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances,  flocked  into 
London,  even  from  far  distant  counties  ;*  and  grave,  sober  men 
descanted  with  solemn  earnestness  upon  many  enormities  in 
Church  and  State.  Some  poured  out  their  lamentations  over 
the  attempts  made  in  high  places  to  ‘  evaporate  and  dispirit  the 
‘  power  of  religion,  by  drawing  it  out  into  solemn,  specious 

*  formalities ;  into  obsolete  antiquated  ceremonies  new  furbished 

*  up:’  others  were  indignant  that  all  of  t  the  religion*  were 
branded  under  the  name  of  Puritans,  so  that  *  whosoever  squares 

*  his  actions  by  any  rule,  either  divine  or  human,  he  is  a  Puri- 
‘  tan  ;  whosoever  would  be  governed  by  the  King’s  laws,  he  is  a 
‘  Puritan ;  he  that  will  not  do  whatsoever  other  men  would  have 

*  him  do,  he  is  a  Puritan.’f  Others,  again,  affected  by  more 
worldly  considerations,  exclaimed  against  *  the  great  and  into- 

*  Wbitelocke’s  Memorials,  38.  j-  Nalson,  i.  452. 
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‘  lerable  burden  of  ship-money,’*  the  imposition  of  which,  at  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  crown,  made  ‘  the  farmers  faint,  and  the 
‘  plough  to  go  heavy f  against  coat  and  conduct  money;  against 
the  compulsorydemand  for  arms, — people  being  threatened, — ‘  if 
‘  you  will  not  send  your  arms,  you  shall  go  yourselves;’  and 
against  the  giant,  the  monster  grievance  of  at  least  seven  hun¬ 
dred  Monopolies.  ‘  These,’  it  was  said,  ‘  like  the  frogs  of 
‘  Kgypt,  have  gotten  possession  of  our  dwellings,  and  leave 
*  scarce  a  room  free  from  them.  They  sup  in  our  cup,  they 
‘  dip  in  our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  fire;  we  find  them  in  the  dye- 
‘  vat,  wash-bowl,  and  powdering-tub ;  they  share  with  the 
‘  butler  in  his  box ;  they  have  marked  and  sealed  us  from  head 
‘  to  foot.  They  will  not  bate  us  a  pin.  VVe  may  not  buy  our 
‘  own  clothes  without  their  brokage.’J  The  House  was  appealed 
to  for  justice  against  the  great  oppressions  practised  in  Ireland  ; 
against  the  cruelties  of  the  Star-Chamber;  the  open  breaches  of 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  illegal  canons,  the  Etcetera 
Oath ;  the  subserviency  of  the  Judges  who  had  overthrown  the 
Law ;  the  harshness  of  the  Bishops  who  had  forgotten  the 
Gospel.§  Every  member,  as  he  rose,  added  his  quota  of  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  general  mass ;  and  as  the  sum-total  of  grievances 
gradually  increased,  the  speakers  glanced  to  the  ‘  Acbitophels’ 
and  ‘  Hamans  ’  out  of  whose  misdoings  the  mighty  accumulation 
of  wrongs  had  arisen. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Straf¬ 
ford  was  suddenly  impeached  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and 
thiswas  done,and  many  Committees  which  were  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  grievances  brought  to  notice,  were  all  actively  at  work,  in 
less  than  a  week, — a  proof  of  predetermination  and  preparedness 
altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  popular  movements. 

A  Fast* Day,  with  a  general  reception  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  followed  ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  on  to 
T  hursday  the  I9th  of  November.  If  we  could  look  down  upon 
the  House  as  it  appeared  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  that  Thursday,  we  should  see  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  diligent  members  already  congregated. 

Prayers  have  been  said.  Speaker  Lenthall,  a  Barrister  of 
small  practice,  returned  for  Gloucester,  and  very  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  the  position  of  the  First  Gentleman  of  England, 
is  seated  in  a  comfortable  cushioned  receptacle,  surmounted 
by  the  Royal  Arms.  The  House  is  sitting  in  St  Stephen’s 
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Chapel, — a  long  narrow  chamber  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  a  western  entrance,  and  a  large  eastern  window ;  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  middle  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  some  few  feet, 
stands  the  Speaker’s  Chair.  The  members  are  seated  on 
rows  of  benches  placed  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  Chapel, 
and  rising,  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  from  an  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  Boor.  We  pass  into  the  House  by  an  avenue 
between  rows  of  benches,  and  under  a  Members’  Gallery,  the 
ascent  to  which  is  by  a  ‘  ladder  ’  placed  at  the  southern,  or 
right  hand  corner  of  the  House  as  we  enter.  Under  the  gallery 
sits  the  ‘learned’  Selden,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  Maynard — ‘honest  Jack  Maynard’ — 
a  lawyer  who  had  suddenly  risen  into  eminence,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Noy,  the  framer  of  the  writ  for  ship-money.  Maynard 
was  now  stepping  into  a  good  deal  of  the  practice  o?  his  deceased 
patron  *,  but  it  was  not  until  politics  had  aided  his  professional 
advancement,  that  his  gains,  upon  one  circuit,  amounted  to  the 
then  unparalleled,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  a  rival  practitioner,  al¬ 
most  incredible  sum  of  £700.  Maynard  sat  for  Totness.  As  we 
advance  beyond  tb'e  gallery,  we  pass,  on  our  right  hand,  the 
usual  seat  of  Pym,  one  of  the  members  for  Tavistock,  and  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  popular  party.  On  the  floor  of  the 
House,  at  some  little  distance  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  Chair, 
stands  the  Clerk’s  Table,  at  which  are  seated,  facing  the  entrance, 
Henry  Elsyng,  whose  name  shortly  afterwards  flew  all  over  the 
three  kingdoms,  as  the  authenticator  of  parliamentary  mandates, 
and  who  is  ridiculed  in  Hudibras  as  Cler.  Pari.  Dom.  Com. ; 
and,  on  his  left  hand,  John  Rushworth,  the  compiler  of  the  ‘  His¬ 
torical  Collections,’  who  had  been  recently  admitted  Clerk- Assis¬ 
tant.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  front  bench,  on  the  Speaker’s 
right,  sits  the  elder  Vane,  treasurer  of  the  King’s  household ; 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  Sir  Edward  Herbert  the 
Solicitor-General,  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard, 
Sir  John  Evelyn,  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  Strode,  St  John, — soon  to 
succeed  Herbert  as  Solicitor- General, — and  Alderman  Penning¬ 
ton.  On  the  opposite  benches  were  Henry  Martin,  Waller  the 
Poet,  Miles  Corbet,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer;  Sir  Arthur  Hazle- 
rig  and  Holborn  usually  sat  in  the  gallery.  These  are  all  the 
Members  whose  accustomed  places  we  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  ;  but  the  subsequent  proceedings  on  that  very  morning, 
prove,  that  there  were  then  assembled  Hampden,  Digby,  Hyde, 
Falkland,  Culpepper,  Bagshaw,  Deering,  Grimston,  Hollis, 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  several  others  of  cele¬ 
brated  name. 

And  now,  a  grave  and  somewhat  stately  gentleman,  having 
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taken  the  oaths  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  before  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  the  Lord  Steward’s  Deputy,  is  ushered  into  the  House. 
He  is  introduced  to  the  Speaker  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston, 
one  of  the  members  for  Suffolk,  and  a  distinguished  leader 
amongst  the  Puritans.  The  new  member  is  just  thirty-eight  years 
of  age, — a  man  of  formal  precise  demeanour  ;  quite  self-possessed 
and  self-satisfied.  He  takes  his  seat  on  the  front  bench,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Speaker,  just  opposite  the  end  of  the  Clerk’s 
table,  with  an  evident  determination  to  enter  into  the  business 
before  the  House.  He  gives  a  nod  of  recognition  to  ‘  old  Cage,’ 
Bailiff  of  Ipswich,  and  one  of  the  members  for  that  borough,  who 
is  sitting  just  behind  him;  and  also  to  ‘  Squire  Bence,’  a  merchant 
of  that  county  who  was  returned  for  Aldborough ;  and  then, 
drawing  out  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  commences  Note-taking.  This 
action  reveals  that  he  is  near-sighted,  and  apparently  has  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye. 

The  business  before  the  House  related  to  a  contested  return 
for  Great  Marlow.  Maynard  was  reporting  from  a  Committee, 
that  the  question  turned  upon  the  right  to  vote  of  certain  Alms¬ 
men.  The  House  was  divided  in  opinion  whether  they  should 
have  voices  or  no.  Up  starts  the  new  member, — dilates,  after 
the  frequent  style  of  maiden  speeches,  upon  the  birth-right  of  the 
subjects  of  England,  and  moves  ‘  that  the  poor  should  have  a 
‘  voice.’  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  same  day,  St  John 
moved  for  a  Committee,  to  examine  certain  records  appropriate  to 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Nothing  could  be  more  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  maiden  member.  Records  were  his  peculiar  study 
and  delight.  He  hastened  to  confide  his  attachment  to  Mr 
Speaker, — quoted  46  Edw.  III.  Rot.  2.  No.  43,  as  a  precedent  in 
St  John’s  favour, — and  was  rewarded  by  the  House,  which  was 
then,  as  it  is  now’,  always  ready  to  derive  amusement  from  the 
gratification  of  any  strange  taste  of  an  honourable  member,  by 
being  put  upon  St  John’s  Record  Committee. 

A  more  promising  commencement  of  a  parliamentary  career  has 
seldom  been  known ;  and  whilst  the  honourable  member  plied  his 
task  of  Note-taking,  no  doubt  the  questions  ran  round  the  House, 
‘  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  member  for  ?  ’  To  many  of  our 
readers  the  answer  will  convey  but  little  information.  ‘  It  is 
‘  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes,  member  for  Sudbury.’  In  vain  stands 
he  chronicled  in  the  Biographia  Britannicoy  and  other  similar 
Collections,  the  compilers  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
guilty  of 

*  The  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot.’ 

His  name  arouses  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  it  j 
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it  is  not  a  name  to  conjure  with  ;  and  therefore  all  attempts  to 
preserve  it  from  the  inevitable  doom  have  necessarily  failed. 
And  yet  he  was  a  man  of  some  consideration  in  his  own  day  ; 
and  it  is  essential  to  our  present  purpose  that  we  should  convey 
to  our  readers  some  impression  of  his  character. 

In  order  to  do  so  we  must  gfo  back  to  about  the  year  1575,  when 
Richard  Simonds  and  Paul  D’  Ewes  were  Chamber-fellows  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  Simonds,  who  was  much  the  elder  of  the  two, 
was  a  jovial  merry  man,  of  little  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  but 
with  sufficient  practice  to  produce  a  competent,  if  not  a  con¬ 
siderable  income.  He  married  respectably,  purchased  an  estate 
at  Coxden  in  the  parish  of  Chardstock,  in  Dorsetshire,  spent  his 
vacations  there,  (for  in  those  days  lawyers  slept  between  term 
and  term,)  maintained  a  liberal  hospitality,  kept  a  cellar 
well  stocked  with  *  cider,  strong  beer,  and  several  wines ;  ’  and 
had  moreover  one  only  child,  a  daughter,  whom  he  loved,  as 
Polonins  says,  ‘passing  well.’  Paul  D’Ewes  was  a  man  of  a 
very  different  character.  He  also  was  bred  to  the  Bar,  but  his 
talent  lay  in  the  discovery  of  profitable  investments  for  the  patri¬ 
mony  wnich  he  inherited  from  his  citizen-father.  In  his  hands 
money  made  money ;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  watch  it,  and  to 
encourage  it,  whilst  in  the  act  of  accumulation.  Preferring  the 
safe  to  the  pursuit  of  the  brilliant,  he  abandoned  the  chances  of 
legal  practice,  and  sunk  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  the  office 
of  one  of  the  six  Clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  worth  at  that 
time,  about  £1700  per  annum.  Being  thus  established  for  life, 
he  married  the  only  daughter  of  his  old  Chamber- fellow,  Richard 
Simonds, — then  of  the  age  of  fourteen ;  he  himself  being  probably 
nearly  three  times  that  age.  Simonds  D’Ewes  was  the  eldest 
son  of  that  marriage,  and  was  born  at  Chardstock  on  the  18th 
December  1602.  Until  his  eighth  year,  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  grand-parents,  and  w'as  the  spoiled  child  of  an  affectionate 
grandmother,  and  the  pet  and  pride  of  his  jovial  grandfather. 
In  1611  both  those  worthy  people  died;  and  Master  Simonds 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  money-loving  father,  and  of  an 
amiable  pious  mother,  who  was  a  convert  and  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Gifford  of  Malden.  D’Ewes  saw  but  little  of  her,  for 
she  died  in  1618,  before  his  education  was  completed ;  but  that 
little  sufficed  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  her  deep  religious 
feelings.  Affection  for  her  memory  became  the  medium  by 
which  his  heart  was  opened,  to  receive  the  deep  things  of  Puri¬ 
tanical  divinity. 

His  father  destined  him  for  the  profession  which  himself  had 
deserted,  and,  by  a  great  abuse,  he  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple  when  in  his  ninth  year ;  so  that  nine  years  afterwards. 
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'when  he  first  went  into  Commons,  he  found  himself,  stripling  as 
he  was,  *  Ancient’  to  above  two  hundred  members  of  the  Inn. 
During  his  legal  studies,  he  suffered  many  things  from  the 
penuriousness  of  his  father;  whose  income  from  his  office,  and 
from  acquired  property,  was  now  near  upon  £3000  per  annum. 
As  his  son’s  guardian,  he  had  received  the  considerable  personal 
estate  which  old  Mr  Simonds  had  bequeathed  to  his  grandson  ; 
but  all  went  into  one  common  stock, — the  young  Templar  being 
kept  for  years  without  a  study,  and  upon  a  very  insufficient  al¬ 
lowance,  which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  obtain.  When  he  com¬ 
plained,  he  was  answered  by  alarming  threats  of  a  young  wife 
and  disinheritance.  His  only  enjoyment  was  derived  from  his 
Commons  in  the  Temple,  which  in  those  days  was  a  kind  of  sub-' 
stitute  for  a  Club. 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  natural  genius  began  to  develope  itself. 
He  discovered,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  ‘  records,  and  other 

*  exotic  monuments  of  antiquity,  were  the  most  ravishing  and 
‘  satisfying  part  of  human  knowledge;’  he  also  discovered,  that 
his  surest  refuge  from  the  discomforts  occasioned  by  his  father’s 
parsimony,  was  to  be  found  in  a  monied  wife.  To  the  Common 
Law,  then,  he  gave  a  mere  occasional  glance  ;  but  to  the  double 
pursuit  of  Records,  and  Heiresses,  he  devoted  himself  with  intense 
and  passionate  seriousness.  Still,  his  father’s  crotchety  and  uncer¬ 
tain  disposition,  and  bis  hankering  after  a  second  wife,  stood  in 
the  young  lawyer’s  way.  He  therefore  cast  about  to  find  *  some 
‘  good  and  ancient  widow  every  way  fit  for  his  father  to  marry 
and  having  discovered  such  a  lady  in  the  person  of  Dame 
Elizabeth  Denton,  the  childless  widow  of  Sir  Anthony  Denton, 
a  Kentish  knight,  he  managed,  with  much  ado,  to  fix  bis  waver¬ 
ing  father,  whose  fancy  tended  towards  a  younger  helpmate ; 
but  ultimately,  on  a  wet  and  gusty  morning  in  March  1622-3, 
the  young  Templar,  dressed  out  in  all  his  summer  braveries,  de¬ 
scended  with  the  ancient  couple  to  the  old  Crypt  Church  of  St 
Faith’s,  under  St  Paul’s,  where,  to  his  great  joy  and  comfort, 
the  marriage  was  duly  solemnized.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  his  allowance  was  raised  by  his  father  from 
L.60  to  L.lOOp^r  annum;  upon  'coming  into  which  ‘  plentiful 

*  annuity’  be  laid  the  foundation  of  his  valuable  Library ;  and 
leisurely  pursued  his  ravishing  studies,  and  his  search  after  some 
lady  who  might  ‘enrich  his  posterity  with  good  blood,’ — knowing 
it,  he  says,  ‘  to  be  the  greatest  honour  that  can  betide  a  family 
to  be  often  linked  into  the  female  inberitrices  of  ancient  stocks.’ 
It  was  indeed  D’Ewes’s  strongest  passion  to  be  thought  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  was  perpetually  dreaming  of  mighty  ancestors, 
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dwelling'  long  ages  ago  in  Zealand ; — Geerardts  and  Adrians, 
whom  be  talked  about  until  he  came  to  believe  in  their  past 
existence,  and  marry  them  to  great  heiresses,  and  hunt  through 
records  to  find  them  out.  His  greatest  grief  arose  out  of  the 
fact,  that  their  noble  stock  had  sulfered  ‘  sad  and  overclouded 
‘  interruptions;* — that  is,  that  poverty  bad  condemned  some  of 
them  to  hide  their  beams  behind  shop-cuunters,  and  carry  on  the 
humbler  occupations  of  life,  as  if  the  D’Eweses  had  been  no 
belter  than  other  men  This  had  been  the  case  even  with 
D’Ewes’s  own  grandfather.  He  ardently  longed  to  restore  his  fa¬ 
mily  from  their  degradation  ;  ‘  and  seeing,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Divine 
‘  Providence  had  blessed  my  father  with  a  wife  that  was  the  heir 
‘  of  her  father’s  estate  and  surname,  I  did  not  doubt  but  He  would 
‘  in  mercy  vouchsafe  me  the  like  happiness.’  His  wish  was  gra¬ 
tified.  A  lady  was  discovered  ;  not  *  a  penniless  lass  wi’  a  lang 
*  pedigree,*  but  an  heiress  with  a  something  in  hand,  and  an 
ample  estate  in  reversion,  after  the  decease  of  her  father’s  widow. 
She  was  a  cousin  of  D’Ewes’s  religious  friend  and  instructor. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Uarnardiston.  Her  descent  from  William  Pecca- 
tum  who  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-  Hook,  was  imagined,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  D’Ewes  ;  and  on  the  24th  October  1626,  after 
the  usual  match-making  disputation,  he  was  married,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  to  Anne  Ciopion,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
William  Clopton  ot  Kentwell  in  Suffolk,  who  was  of  the  mature 
age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  half!  Upon  his  marriage  D’Ewes 
quitted  the  Temple;  procured  the  distinction  of  Knighthood,  and 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  *  Dear,*  as  he  ordinarily 
terms  his  lady,  and  to  the  study  of  records ; — assisting  the  one  to 
draw  out  a  catalogue  of  infallible  signs,  from  which  she  might 
assure  herself  that  she  was  one  of  the  elect,  and  accumulating 
transcripts  and  compiling  pedigrees  from  the  other.  The  death 
of  his  father,  on  the  1 4th  March  1631,  put  D'Ewes  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  considerable  estate;  and  his  station  and  importance  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk  were  shortly  afterwards  increased,  by  his 
wife*s  coming  into  possession  of  her  inheritance.  D*Ewes  used 
his  wealth  to  increase  his  Library,  and  went  on  studying  Records, 
and  amassing  materials  for  various  historical  works,  until  with¬ 
drawn  from  literature  into  public  life,  by  being  appointed  High- 
Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  ill  the  year  16.39.  Hefore  this,  however,  he 
hud  finished  his  very  useful  compilation  of  1  he  Journals  of  all 
the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  which 
was  not  published  till  alter  his  death ;  when  it  was  given 
to  the  world,  in  a  folio  volume,  under  the  Editorship  of  his  ne¬ 
phew,  Paul  Bowes,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  We  have  seen  copies 
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of  this  really  valuable  compilation,  dated  in  1682,  1693,  and 
1708;  but  whether  these  dates  indicate  new  editions,  or  only 
new  title-pages,  we  are  not  authoritatively  informed. 

The  appointment  just  mentioned  opened  a  new  scene  to  his 
ambition.  He  felt  strongly  the  troubles  of  the  time.  In  his 
office  of  Sheriff  he  was  brought  into  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  great  public  grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured ; 
and  in  an  humble  petition  to  the  Council,  he  even  ventured 
to  bring  before  their  notice  certain  records  which  went  to 
prove  the  illegality  of  ‘ship-money.’  But  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  most  ungrateful  to  the  Antiquary.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ‘  that  little  busy  wheel,’  as  he  terms  Archbishop  Laud, 
they  replied  in  letters  ‘  terrible,  and  threatening  like  thunder 
‘and  lightning,’  and  turned  him  over  to  the  Star-Chamber; 
where  records  and  precedents  were  never  very  much  regarded. 
D*E  wes  was  thus  added  to  the  army  of  Martyrs,  and  with  his 
feelings  of  opposition  to  Arminian  innovations,  and  illegal  taxa¬ 
tion  excited  by  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  he  became  anxious  to 
try  the  effect  of  his  records  in  Parliament.  Failing  in  an  attempt 
upon  a  borough  in  the  west  of  England,  be  appealed  to  Sudbury, 
and,  having  been  elected,  returned  himself  in  his  capacity  of 
Sheriff. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  he  had  not  received  his  offi¬ 
cial  discharge  from  his  Shrievalty  ;  and  therefore  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  take  his  seat ;  but  he  came  up  to  London  with  his 
Recoid  Collections,  his  MSS.  and  his  transcripts, — the  artillery 
with  which  he  was  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  first  established  him¬ 
self  in  lodgings  in  Millbank  Lane ;  and  soon  afterwards  in  ‘  Goat’s 
‘  Alley,  a  little  beyond  the  White  Lion  Tavern,  near  PalaceYard,’ 
— an  obscure  retreat  close  to  the  House.  In  his  study  there,  we 
may  imagine  him,  industriously  groping  for  records  applicable 
to  an  anticipated  debate,  or  writing  home  to  his  ‘  Dear,’  bulle¬ 
tins  of  his  wonderful  achievements.  On  that  very  19th  Novem¬ 
ber  164U,  when  we  have  seen  him  take  his  seat  with  so  much 
distinction,  he  reported  his  proceedings  to  her  thus : — ‘  I  spake 
‘  thrice  this  morning  in  the  House,  and,  at  my  second  speech, 
‘vouched  a  record.’  The  ‘  vouching  of  a  record’ was  indeed 
D’Ewes’s  vocation;  and  let  no  one  imagine  that  it  was  a  voca¬ 
tion  without  its  use,  especially  in  days  like  those.  Questions  of 
most  tremendous  moment  were  in  agitation ; — questions  which 
extended  even  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  out  of  which  the  existing  government  arose.  How  few 
men  are  there  in  any  generation  who  can  look  at  such  questions 
with  a  steady  eye!  The  multitude  are  dazzled  and  blinded  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  more  than  sunlight  which  surrounds  great 
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pnnciples.  Hut,  concentrate  a  portion  of  that  brilliancy  in  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  every  man,  even  the  meanest,  can  look  upon  it,  and 
follow  its  guidance,  and  steer  by  it. 

For  many  months,  the  men  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  glad  to 
have  D’Ewes’s  records  and  precedents,  even  at  the  price  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  his  continual  displays  of  egregious  vanity,  and  self- 
satisfaction.  And  so  he  went  on,  day  by  day,  constant  in  his 
attendance,  always  ready  to  talk,  often  talking  the  merest  non¬ 
sense  in  the  world,  in  a  pompous  grandiloquent  way,  altogether 
ludicrous ;  and,  during  all  that  time  he  kept  up  that  practice 
of  taking  Notes,  which  he  had  commenced  at  his  first  entering 
into  the  House.  In  spite  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  de¬ 
fective  sight,  still  he  persevered, — paper  upon  his  knee,  and  ink 
hanging  from  his  buttonhole,  making  History  by  a  minute  re¬ 
cord  of  every  thing  that  took  place  around  him.  These  Notes 
present  us  with  a  complete  picture  of  the  House  in  its  ordinary 
proceedings;  and  a  chronicle  of  the  important  busknesses  which 
were  transacted  during  a  period  of  several  years.  For  some 
part  of  the  time,  they  have  been  copied  and  written  out  in  a 
narrative  form,  in  a  respectable  hand ;  in  other  places,  we  have 
nothing  but  the  rough  jottings  down  of  D’Ewes’s  own  pen.  At 
first,  when  we  begin  to  read  them,  all  is  obscurity,  as  dull  and 
dense  as  that  which  overclouds  the  pages  of  llushworth,  Nalson, 
and  the  Journals ;  but  as  we  go  on,  the  mist  gradually  grows 
less  dense, — rays  of  light  dart  in  here  and  there,  illuminating 
the  palpable  obscure ;  and  in  the  end,  after  much  plodding, 
and  the  exercise  of  infinite  patience,  we  may  come  to  know  the 
Long  Parliament  as  thoroughly  as  if  we  had  sat  in  it. 

The  members  assembled  at  eight  o’clock,  and  proceeded  im¬ 
mediately  to  prayers.  After  the  discovery  of  Waller’s  plot,  in 
June  1643,  and  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  in  the  following 
September,  various  alterations  were  made  by  old  Francis  Rous 
in  the  accustomed  form  of  prayer.  In  addition  to  the  Spanish 
Invasion,  and  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  the  escape  from  which 
was  formerly  commemorated,  there  was  now  added  a  thanksgiving 
for  ‘  our  deliverance  from  a  wicked  plot  and  conspiracy  of  divers 
‘  persons  of  the  court,  city  of  London,  and  this  House;  tending 

*  to  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament,  city,  and  kingdom,  and 

*  of  that  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  unto  us,  the  true  religion.’ 
Prayer  was  then  offered,  ‘  that  every  one  of  us  may  labour  to 
‘  show  a  good  conscience  to  thy  Majesty,  a  good  zeal  to  thy 

*  word,  a  loyal  heart  to  our  now  gracious  King  Charles,  and  a 

*  Christian  love  to  our  country  and  commonwealth ;  and  that, 

*  according  to  our  intention  expressed  in  our  oath  and  covenant, 
we  may  endeavour  every  one  to  amend  his  own  way,  and  show 
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‘  forth  a  real  thankfulness  in  a  holy  life,  and  in  serving  and 
‘  pleasing  Thee,  who  hast  given  such  great  deliverances  to  us.’ 
There  followed  a  supplication  that  his  Majesty  might  be  blessed 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Queen,  and  in  his  hopeful  issue,  and  that 
he  and  that  assembly  might  again  be  united. 

After  a  time,  the  early  attendance  of  members  began  to  slacken. 
Even  after  prayers,  Mr  Speaker  was  occasionally  fain  to  sit  for 
some  time  near  the  Chair,  ‘  expecting  company.’  Several  contri¬ 
vances  were  adopted  to  overcome  this  remissness.  At  one  time,  a 
roll  of  members  was  called  over;  and  at  another  it  was  ordered 
that  whoever  did  not  come  at  eight  o’clock,  and  be  at  prayers, 
should  pay  a  fine  of  one  shilling.  On  the  first  morning  after  this 
order  was  made,  there  was  an  excellent  attendance.  The  House 
was  full,  but  prayers  could  not  be  read — Mr  Speaker  himself  was 
not  there.  At  a  quarter  before  nine,  in  he  walked.  Prayers  over, 
plausible  Sir  Harry  Mildmay  congratulated  the  House  upon  the 
good  effect  of  yesterday’s  order ;  ‘  and  said  to  the  Speaker,  that  he 
‘  did  hope  that  hereafter  he  would  come  in  time  ;  which  made  the 
‘  Speaker  throw  down  twelve  pence  upon  the  table.  Divers  spake 
‘  after  him ;  and  others,  as  they  came  into  the  House,  did  pay 
‘  each  his  shilling  to  the  Serjeant.  I  spake,’  said  D’Ewes, 
whose  father  stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  a  shilling  paid  un¬ 
necessarily,  *  to  the  orders  of  the  House,  that  the  order  made  yes- 
‘  terday  was  to  fine  “  after"  prayers  ;  and  therefore  you  cannot — 
‘  (addressing  the  Speaker) — be  subject  to  pay;  and,  for  coming 
‘  in  a  little  after  eight,  that  was  no  great  difference.  Although  I 
‘  spake  truly,  the  Speaker,  having  cast  down  his  shilling,  would 
‘  not  take  it  up  again.’  On  the  day  following,  another  little  scene 
took  place  upon  the  same  score.  There  were  about  forty 
members  present  at  prayers,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  fines  of 
yesterday  and  to-day  should  be  given  to  Dr  Leighton,  the  suf¬ 
ferer  in  the  Star-Chamber,  who  was  in  great  distress.  A  peti¬ 
tion  was  then  begun  to  be  read; — ‘  Some  coming  in  and  refusing 
‘  to  pay  whilst  the  aforesaid  petition  was  reading,  divers  called 
‘  out  to  them  to  pay,  and  so  interrupted  the  clerk’s  assistant  who 
‘  w’as  reading  it.  Mr  John  Hotham  stood  up  and  said,  that  the 

*  time  appointed  for  men  yesterday  by  the  order  was  at  eight, 

*  and  that  the  chimes  for  that  hour  went,  just  as  he  came  into  the 
‘  House.  But  the -Speaker  telling  of  him  that  prayers  being 

*  past,  be  must  pay,  and  he  still  refusing,  it  was  put  to  the 
‘  question,  ruled  affirmatively,  and  ordered  accordingly.'  Where- 

*  upon  he  took  his  shilling  and  threw  it  down  upon  the  ground  ; 

*  at  which  some  called  him  to  the  bar,  others  that  he  should 

*  withdraw,  and  the  Speaker,  standing  up,  did  sharply  reprove 

*  him  for  that  action  as  being  a  contempt  to  the  House,  which 
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*  caused  him,  as  I  conceive,  a  little  after  to  withdraw  out  of  the 

*  House,  though  he  returned  again  this  forenoon.’* 

The  shilling  Hne  was  soon  given  up  ;  but  another  rule  adopted 
in  this  parliament  attained  a  firmer  footing.  On  the  'idth  No¬ 
vember  1640,  there  was  a  long  dispute  as  to  who  should  speak; 
many  members  stood  up  at  one  time,  each  claiming  precedence, 
and  each  backed  by  bis  friends.  The  confusion  became  intoler¬ 
able.  Some  rule  preventing  such  discord  in  future  became  in¬ 
dispensable;  and  at  last,  as  D’Ewes  tells  us,  the  House  deter¬ 
mined  for  Mr  White,  and  ‘  the  Speaker’s  eye’  was  adjudged  to  be 
the  rule  in  future. 

From  prayer-time  the  House  sat  until  noon  ;  after  which  no 
new  motion  could  be  made  without  leave.  After  a  time,  after¬ 
noon  sittings  became  frequent,  and  at  last  permanent.  When 
the  House  made  a  general  order  for  sitting  in  the  afternoon, 
D’Ewes  remarked,  that  he  would  not  oppose  it;  but  he  hoped, 
'  that  all  men  would  be  pleased  to  sit,  and  not  the  greater  part 

*  to  depart  to  Hyde  Park,  plays,  and  bowling-greens,  and  then 

*  to  leave  the  burthen  of  all  business  upon  some  four  score  of 

*  us,  which  was  the  cause  we  often  met  to  little  purpose.’ 

D’Ewes  was  a  close  observer  and  recorder  of  the  movements 
of  the  Speaker’s  hat, — a  counter  of  congees  and  reverences.  He 
could  tell  to  a  hair’s-breadth  the  very  place  to  which  every 
Stranger  should  be  admitted  into  the  House,  according  to  his 
degree;  where  the  mace  should  be  found  at  any  given  moment  of 
time  ;  who  might  be  covered  and  who  not ;  who  should  sit  in  a 
chair  with  arms,  and  who  in  one  without  arms  ;  and  who  should 
stand  and  who  should  kneel,  and  what  is  the  symbolical  diffe¬ 
rence  between  a  black  rod  and  a  white  one.  Such  minute  par¬ 
ticularity  is  always  amusing,  and  adds  to  the  pictorial  effect  of 
the  writer’s  description,  even  when  it  has  no  higher  use,  which 
it  often  has.  Thus,  to  give  an  example:  when  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  House  to  make  an  apology 
or  defence  of  his  conduct,  in  procuring  the  extrajudicial  opinions 
of  the  Judges  in  favour  of  ship-money,  ‘  it  was  disputed  whether 

*  he  should  come  in  here  like  others,  to  sit  with  his  hat  on — as 

*  once  the  Earl  of  Southampton  did,  and  others  did  that  came  to 

*  confer  here — or  stand  bareheaded  as  other  petitioners  did,’  and 
further,  whether  he  should  sit  or  stand.  In  the  end,  D’Ewes 
tells  us  it  was 

— ‘  agreed  he  should  have  a  chair,  and  to  leave  it  to  his  own  discre¬ 
tion  to  sit  or  stand.  So  a  chair  was  set  on  the  left  tide  of  the  House, 
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a  little  above  the  bar,  and  so  he  was  called  in.  The  serjeant  came  in 
before  him,  and  he  broiig^ht  the  purse  with  the  great  seal  in  it  himself, 
and  having  made  three  reverences  he  laid  the  purse  on  the  chair  and 
stood  hy  it,  leaning  his  left  hand  on  it,  and  so  he  made  a  long  and  well- 
composed  speech.  But  before  he  began  to  speak,  the  Speaker,  sitting  in 
his  chair  with  his  hat  on,  said  to  him,  he.  He  afterwards  told  him, 
^our  Lordship  may  sit  down  if  you  plea*e.  But  he  spake  atanding, 
and  so  having  ended  his  speech,  after  a  reverence  made,  took  up  the 
purse  and  departed.  The  serjeant  stood  all  the  time  by  him,  on  bis 
fight  hand,  with  his  mace  on  his  right  shoulder. 

‘  After  his  departure  divers  spake  ;  and  it  was  the  general  sum  of  all 
of  them  he  had  rather  aggravated  than  mitigated  his  crimes  by  his 
speech.  .  .  .  Some  spoke  to  find  him  guilty  of  treason,  others 

to  defer  the  question.  Mr  Perd  spoke  exceeding  well  to  shew  that 
this  denying  to  put  the  vote  of  treason  was  to  blow  up  the  Parliament 

without  gunpowder . Tt»  the  first  question,  that  the  Lord 

Keeper  is  guilty  of  high  treason  an«l  other  misdemeanours,  there  were 
only  two  or  three  “Noes.”  To  the  second,  to  send  up  to  the  Lords  to 
accuse  him,  all  sat*!  “  Aye,”  and  not  one  “  No;”  but  being  past  twelve 
o  clock,  we  understood  the  Lords  were  risen.’  • 

The  appearance  in  the  House  of  another  great  offender  is 
thus  chronicled,  under  the  date  of  November  2,  l(j44  ; — 

*  The  chief  work  of  this  day  was  the  coming  in  of  the  Archbishop 
[Laud]  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whom  Alderman  Pennington  brought 
in  about  ten  of  the  clock,  to  hear  Mr  Samuel  Brown,  a  lawyer  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  sum  up  his 
charge  against  him.  He  first  kneeled  at  his  coming  in  at  the  bar,  and 
was  then  bidden  to  stand  up  l>y  the  Speaker,  arnl  a  chair  without  arms 
being  set  for  him.  he  was  afterwards  admitted  to  sit  down,  and  made 
Use  of  a  pen  and  ink  to  take  notes  as  Mr  Brown  summed  up  his  charge 
against  him,  W’hich  consisted  of  two  general  heads.  ...  At  my 
^Coming  in  1  found  Mr  Brown  summing  up  the  charge,  who  continued 
speaking  near  upim  half  an  hour  in  my  hearing.  Then  the  clerk  read 
some  of  the  special  heads  of  amisation  to  him.  1  hen  Brown  spake 
again,  and  urged  other  matters  against  him.  The  .‘\rchbislu>p  wrote  all 
the  while  without  spectacles,  reasonable  fair,  he  l>eing  about  seventy 
years  old ;  which  caused  in  me  much  admiration.  The  serjeant  stood 
by  him  on  his  right  hand  all  the  while,  without  the  bar,  with  his  mace 
on  his  left  ahouhler.  The  Speaker  then  told  him,  that  he  had  heanl 
his  charge  summed  up  against  him,  and  if  he  had  any  desire  to  make 
any  defence,  the  House  was  willing  to  hear  him.  The  Archbishop 
then  standing  up,  without  any  change  of  countenance,  or  show  of  fear, 
and  bowing  himself,  first  acknowledged  that 'Mr  Brown  in  urging  his 
charge  against  him  hail  dealt  fairly  with  him,  and  then  shewed  that  the 
charge  was  long,  hiiuselt  old,  and  his  memory  short,  and  his  late  troubles 
and  sufferings  great,  and  therefore  desired  that  some  convenient  [time] 
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may  be  appointed  bim,  that  he  may  be  heard  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer,  and  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  petition  which  he  desired  to  read 
to  the  House.  Whereupon  the  Speaker  wished  him  to  withdraw,  which 
he  did,  and  the  House,  upon  debate,  resolved  that  he  should  have  liberty 
to  read  what  he  desired.  Then  being  called  in  again,  he  read  his  peti¬ 
tion  without  spectacles,  which  was  to  desire  the  House  to  grant  him 
time  to  answer  and  to  hear  his  evidence.’  * 

For  a  considerable  time  D’Ewes  and  his  records  were  treated 
with  great  respect.  He  put  himself  forward  in  the  House  as  a 
zealous  assistant  of  the  movement  party  ;  helped  them  to  prece¬ 
dents  against  Strafford ;  led  on  the  prosecution  against  Dr 
Cosin ;  offered  himself  as  one  of  the  sureties  to  the  city  for 
£1000  upon  the  first  advance  to  pay  the  armies  in  the  north  ; 
found  a  precedent  for  a  city-guard  when  that  notion  was  first 
'  started  ;  brought  against  ship-money  the  old  precedents  he  had 
formerly  sent  to  the  Council ;  advocated  the  restoration  of  the 
parliamentary  franchise  to  the  decayed  boroughs ;  spoke  strongly 
against  the  canons  of  1640  and  the  Etcetera  oath ;  and  all  this 
within  the  first  week  after  he  took  his  seat.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  man  who  could  thus  exert  himself  was  received  with 
favour  by  a  party  as  yet  unacquainted  with  its  own  strength  ; 
notwithstanding  the  pedantry  of  his  speeches,  and  the  frequent 
inapplicability  of  his  records.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  brought 
his  record  knowledge  to  bear  in  very  odd  ways.  Thus,  when 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig  first  introduced  the  bill  for  settling  the 
militia,  a  great  uproar  ensued.  *  Many  cried,  “  Away  with 
*it!”  and  others  “Cast  it  out  I”’  Sir  John'  Culpepper  said, 

‘  That  he  wondered  that  the  gentleman  in  the  gallery  should 

*  bring  in  such  a  bill.’  Sir  Thomas  Barrington  wished  that  it 
might  be  rejected.  Strode  and  D’Ewes  spoke  in  favour  of  it;  but 
many  members  ‘used  very  violent  expressions  against  it.  Mr* 
‘  Thomas  Coke  said,  that  one  Hexey  in  the  Parliament  in  anno'lQ 

‘  Richard  II.  brought  in  a  bill  against  tbe  King’s  prerogative  of 
‘  far  less  consequence  than  this,  and  was  therefore  condemned  as 
‘  a  traitor.  Mr  Mallory  said,  that  he  thought  this  bill  was  fit  to 

*  be  burned  in  Westminster  Palace  Yard,  and  the  gentleman  to 
‘be  questioned  that  brought  it  in.  Some  excepted  against  Mr 
‘  Mallory’s  speech,  and  thought  it  fit  to  be  questioned  ;  but  Mr 
‘  Strode  said,  he  thought  Mr  Mallory’s  speech  in  some  sort  ex- 
‘  cusable,  because  it  was  occasioned  by  the  speech  of  a  gentleman 
‘  who  sat  near  him,  viz.  Mr  Coke,  who  had  once  before  cited  a 
‘  dangerous  precedent  in  this  House ;  whereupon,  after  a  little 
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*  dispute,  the  said  Mr  Coke  having  explained  himself,  but  that 

*  not  satisfying  the  House,  was  commanded  to  withdraw.’ 

In  the  mean  time,  D’Ewes  rushes  out  of  the  House  to  his 
lodging  in  Goat’s  Alley — turns  over  his  papers,  searches  out 
Hexey’s  precedent,  finds  that  the  bill  he  introduced  was  not  for 
the  curtailment  of  the  preroj/ative,  but  to  interfere  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  expenses  of  the  King ;  and  that,  although  Hexey  was  de¬ 
clared  guilty  of  treason,  he  was  immediately  afterwards  par¬ 
doned  upon  the  intercession  of  the  Prelates.  Back  comes 
D’Ewes  to  the  House  in  the  full-blown  dignity  of  exclusive 
information  ;  and  remarks  with  condescending  compassion,  that 
the  gentleman  now  withdrawn  was  a  young  man,  and  a  man  of 
hope,  and  therefore  he  desired  that  he  should  not  be  too  much 
disheartened  ;  that  he  thought  him  more  punishable  for  mis- 
reciting  than  for  citing;  and  then  he  went  into  the  question  of  the 
applicability  of  the  case  of  Hexey  ;  and  concluded,  ‘  That  the 
‘  greatest  censure  1  would  have  laid  upon  this  gentleman  is, 

*  that  he  would  cite  no  more  records  till  he  had  studied  them 

*  better  ;  at  which  divers  of  the  House  laughed  and  Coke  was 
called  in  and  admonished  ‘  how  he  did  allege  or  apply  prece- 
‘ dents’  in  future. 

Such  instances,  and  there  were  several  such,  but  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell  upon  them,  with  D’Ewes’s  invincible  self-posses¬ 
sion  and  command  of  temper,  and  a  faculty  of  giving  utterance 
to  little  witticisms  of  that  kind  which  *  gentle  dulness*  loves, 
gave  him  a  certain  station  and  prominence.  The  leaders  of  the 
House  occasionally  complimented  him.  Hampden  acknowledg¬ 
ed  himself  a  convert  to  D’Ewes’s  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  Seaford  to  return  burgesses.  Old  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
pointing  towards  D’Ewes’s  vacant  seat,  regp-etted  the  absence  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  so  well  versed  in  records.  Sir  Robert 
Pye,  on  another  occasion,  ‘  stood  up,’  says  D’Ewes,  ‘  and  did 
‘  me  that  undeserved  honour  as  to  desire  that  the  House  would 
‘  assent  to  this  part  of  the  proviso,  seeing  that  learned  gentleman 
‘  who  was  so  well  skilled  in  records — and  then  he  looked  on  me 
‘  — had  shewed,  &c.’  Sir  William  Litton,  and  another  member, 
further  inflated  his  self-importance  by  assuring  him,  that  the 
House  could  not  well  spare  him. 

On  his  own  part,  D’Ewes  never  neglected  any  possible  avenue 
to  popularity.  He  took  the  protestation  willingly.  He  offered 
to  be  bound  for  L.2000  when  the  city  hesitated  about  advancing 
money  ;  and,  stirred  up  by  Goodwyn’s  pulpit  drum,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  he  volunteered  a  subscription  of 
L.50  per  annum  towards  maintaining  the  Irish  war.  He  bad 
written  down  his  offer,  and  chanced  to  show  the  paper  to  Mr 
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Walter  Long;’,  who  delivered  it  to  the  Speaker;  ‘  at  which,’  says 
D’Ewes,  ‘  I,  blushing,  would  have  hindered  the  reading  of  it, 
‘  but  divers  called  to  have  it  read;’  and  so  it  was  read,  and  the 
Speaker  and  the  House  eulogized  the  blushing  patriot ;  and 
Hampden  moved  that  it  should  be  entered  on  the  Journals  as  *  a 
*  great  public  service.’  So  also  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  talk,  vouch  records,  or  come  to  the  rescue  on  behalf  of  any 
member  of  his  party.  We  will  quote  an  instance  which  occurred 
on  the  9th  February  1640-1,  upon  adebate  respecting  the  Bishops. 

‘  Sir  John  Strangways  rose  up  and  spake  on  their  behalf,  saying,  if 
we  made  a  parity  in  the  church,  we  must  at  lust  come  to  a  parity  in 
the  commonwealth ;  and  that  the  bishops  were  one  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  kingdom,  and  had  voice  in  Parliament.  Mr  Cromwell  stood  up  next 
and  said,  he  knew  no  reason  of  these  suppositions  and  inferences  which 
the  gentleman  had  made  that  last  spake.  Upon  this  divers  interrupted 
him,  and  called — To  the  bar.  Mr  Pym  and  Mr  Hollis  thereupon  spake 
to  the  orders  of  the  House,  that  if  the  gentleman  had  said  any  thing  that 
might  offend,  he  might  explain  himself  in  bis  place.  1  also  spake  to 
the  order  of  the  House,  and  showed  that  I  hatl  been  often  ready  to 
speak  against  the  frequent  calling  men  to  the  bar  in  this  House  upon 
trivial  questions.  Fur  to  call  a  member  to  the  bar  here  is  the  highest 
and  most  supreme  censure  we  can  exercise  within  these  walls  ;  for  it  is 
a  rending  away  a  part  from  our  body ;  because  if  once  a  member  amongst 
us  is  placed  at  yonder  bar — then  1  looked  towards  it — he  ceaseth  to  be  a 
member.  1  could  nut  better  compare  it  than  to  excommunication,  &c. 
I  therefore  moved,  that  if  any  man  hereafter  should,  without  just  cause, 
call  another  to  the  bar,  that  he  might  be  well  fined.  So,  alter  1  had 
spoken,  .Mr  Cromwell  went  on  and  said — he  did  not  understand  why  the 
gentleman  that  last  spoke  Qt.  e.  to  the  main  questionj  should  make  an 
inference  of  parity  from  the  church  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  that 
there  was  any  necessity  of  the  great  revenues  of  bishops.  He  was 
more  convinced,  touching  the  irregularity  of  bishops,  than  ever  before; 
because,  like  the  Homan  hierarchy,  they  would  nut  endure  to  have  their 
condition  come  to  a  trial.’ 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  wonderful 
unanimity  should  last  long.  D'Ewes’s  demands  upon  the  ho¬ 
mage  and  the  patience  of  the  House  were  excessive;  and  his 
appetite  for  adulation,  ever  craving  and  insatiable,  increased 
by  what  it  fed  upon.  He  became  a  glutton,  a  very  horse-leech, 
in  his  importunity  for  highly- seasoned  compliments  to  his  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  humble  submission  to  the  authority  of  bis  records.  The 
first  indication  of  a  diflFvience  of  opinion  between  ITEwesand 
his  friends  occurred  on  the  ‘J^Jd  December,  1640.  On  that  day 
D’Ewes,  who  a  fortnight  before  had  contended  against  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  any  subsidies,  in  which  the  popular  party  was  overruled, 
now  supported  the  grant  of  four  subsidies,  upon  the  ground  of 
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The  next  cause  of  dissension  was  the  Triennial  Bill,  brought  in 
by  ‘Mr  William  Stroud,  a  young  man;’  the  second  reading 
being  moved  by  ‘  Mr  Cromwell.’  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  this 
bill  ‘  found  an  easy  passage  through  both  Houses,  and  by  the 
‘  King  had  an  equal  reception.’  D’Ewes  states  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  the  King  was  extremely  troubled  at  it,  ‘  as  Sir 

*  Henry  Mildmay,  the  master  of  the  jewel-house,  told  me;  nay, 
‘  I  was  informed  this  day  from  Mr  Henry  Percy,  brother  to  the 

*  Earl  of  Northumberland  [afterwards  a  leader  in  the  army  plot,] 
‘  that  he  heard  the  King  say,  that  he  would  never  pass  this  bill 

*  whilst  he  had  life.’ 

About  the  same  time  we  find  D’Ewes  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  Pym  ;  which  turned  upon  the  antiquarian  question  of  whe¬ 
ther  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  anciently  sat  to¬ 
gether  or  not.  Coke’s  opinion  was  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative  tradition.  D'Ewes  controverted  the  authority  of  the 
legal  sage;  and  safely  offered  to  go  a  hundred  miles  a-foot  to 
see  any  authority  to  that  effect.  Pym,  being  unable  to  gratify 
the  ardent  Antiquary,  wisely  endeavoured  to  keep  him  to  the 
main  subject  in  debate,  which  was  the  settlement  of  a  subsidy 
bill  in  a  committee.  But  D’Ewes,  once  roused,  could  split  straws 
with  any  one.  He  must  needs  raise  the  whole  question  of  Epis¬ 
copacy,  upon  the  occurrence  in  the  bill  of  the  words  ‘  Lords 
‘  Spiritual.’  That  point  being  put  aside  by  Pym,  the  Clerk’s- 
assistant  went  on  reading  the  hill  without  any  more  dispute,  till 
he  came  to  that  part  where  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  plact  d 
before  Oxford  ;  and  then  the  Oxford  men  cried  out  to  have  that 
ranked  in  the  first  place.  The  Cambridge  men  cried  out  ‘  No,  no  I’ 
and  D’Ewes,  who  had  been  twelve  months  at  St  John’s,  rushed 
into  the  breach  in  defence  of  alma  mater  ; — offering  to  prove  ‘  out 
‘  of  exotic  and  rare  monuments  remaining  yet  only  in  ancient  and 

*  rare  manuscripts,  not  known  to  many,’  that  ‘  Cambridge  was 
‘  a  renowned  city  at  least  five  hundred  years  before  there  was 

*  a  house  of  Oxford  standing,  and  whilst  brute  beasts  fed,  or 

*  corn  was  sown,  on  that  place  where  the  same  city  is  now  seated.’ 
His  speech  on  this  occasion, — one  of  his  greatest  displays, — was 
printed. 

This  speech  was  D’Ewes’s  culminating  point.  From  that 
time,  the  bickerings  between  him  and  the  popular  leaders  be¬ 
came  more  frequent.  The  House  began  to  be  tired  of,  and  to 
laugh  at  him ;  the  Speaker  resented  his  perpetual  interference 
in  trifles;  Martin  and  Strode  subjected  him  to  their  rough 
horse-play;  and  he  himself  was  terrified  at  the  strong  measures 
which  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  House  in  the  position 
which  it  had  assumed,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which  he  was 
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pledged  by  many  votes.  The  parliamentary  declaration  to  the 
city,  in  July  1642,  brought  the  bickering  to  a  climax,  which 
must  be  given  in  D’Ewes’s  own  words.  It  occurred  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  23d  of  July,  1642. 

‘  I  withdrew  out  of  the  Honse  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  returned 
a  little  while  after.  This  long,  impertinent,  and  dangerous  declaration 
was  then  read  through,  and  one  was  speaking  to  it  as  I  came  into  the 
House.  Divers  fiery  spirits  then  called  “to  the  Question  and  the 
Speaker  was  standing  up  to  put  it,  which  made  me  ask  him,  sitting 
near  him,  what  question  he  meant  to  put?  He  answered  me,  whether 
it  should  pass  or  not.  Whereupon  1  stood  up  and  spake  in  effect  fol¬ 
lowing,  being  e.xtremely  provoked  at  their  unjust  and  violent  proceed¬ 
ing.’  [Here  follows  a  speech,  in  which  D’Ewes  advocates  a  second 
reading,  and  alleges  that  great  part  of  the  proposed  declaration  is  to  be 
found  in  a  pamphlet  already  in  print ;  adding,  that  *  in  one  place  it 
doth  lay  a  scandal  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,’]  *  I  have  entered  this 
speech  at  large,  so  far  as  I  could  call  it  to  memory  ;  that  so  posterity  to 
come  may  see,  that  when  those  furious  spirits  of  the  House  of  Commons 
w’ere  irritated  with  my  freedoms  of  expression,  that  had  for  about  four 
months  last  past  resisted,  and  often  also  alone,  without  being  seconded 
by  any  (who  were  most  of  them  overawed,  as  the  king  hath  well  set 
out  in  some  of  his  late  declarations  and  answers),  their  hitter  and  irreve- 
rential  language  towards  his  majesty,  and  their  6erce  and  hot  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  civil  war,  they  took  this  frivolous  and  unjust  occasion  to  call 
in  question  what  I  said  at  this  time.  The  first  fiery  tongue  that  fell  upon 
me  was  one  Mr  William  Strode,  a  notable  profaner  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  man  doubtless  void  of  all  troth  of  piety,  whose  vanity  I  had  several 
times  of  late  reproved  publickly ;  and  he  said,  that  I  had  offered  wrong 
to  the  committee  whom  the  House  bad  entrusted,  in  laying  an  accusation 
upon  them,  as  if  they  had  transcribed  this  declaration  out  of  a  pamphlet  in 
print,  and  desired  that  I  might  explain  myself.  Whereupon  1  stood  up 
and  said,  that  I  bad  not  alleged  that  the  committee  bad  taken  it  out  of  a 
pamphlet  in  print,  hut  that  it  was  in  a  pamphlet  in  print,  &c.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  the  just  apology  I  had  made,  divers  of  the  violent  and  fiery 
spirits  called  upon  me  to  withdraw;  and  one  Mr  Carew,  my  formerly  seem¬ 
ing  friend,  Mr  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Mr  Denzil  H<dlis,  a  proud  ambi¬ 
tious  man,  took  other  frivolous  exceptions  at  what  I  had  said,  which  I 
thought  not  worth  the  answering,  hut  rather  chose  to  withdraw  into 
the  committee  chamber,  although  Mr  Waller  stood  up  an<l  offered  to 
speak  against  my  withdrawing.  Divers  cried  that  I  should  not  with¬ 
draw,  and  some  catched  at  my  cloak  to  stay  me,  as  I  went  along  towards 
the  committee  chamber.  After  I  was  withdrawn,  these  fiery  spirits, 
though  I  had  always  concurred  with  them,  hoping  that  their  profession 
of  religion,  at  least  of  some  of  them,  was  unfeigned,  and  oftentimes  held 
up  their  cause  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Parliament,  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  triennial  bill,  and  their  last  four  months’  violent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  civil  war,  grew  ashamed  to  execute  their  malice  against  me  to 
the  full,  which  at  first  I  verily  believed  they  had  intended  ;  for  I  expected 
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notliin^  IfbS  tlian  that,  bein;'  caiueil  unjustly  to  withihaw,  they  would 
either  have  sent  me  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  or  discomposed  me  out  of  the 
House.  But  God,  who  restrained  the  devil  in  the  case  of  Job,  did  so 
far  overawe  them,  as  though  the  said  Strode  and  Hollis,  and  one  Mr 
Henry  Martin,  whom  1  had  once  or  twice  brought  off  in  the  House, 
being  questioned,  for  indiscreet  words  which  deserved  a  reproof  far 
better  than  mine,  did  vent  their  scurrilous  and  windy  wit  upon  me ;  yet 
the  House  agreed  to  have  me  speedily  called  down  again,  and  to  express 
an  acknowledgment  in  my  place  for  what  I  had  said,  and  that  the 
Speaker  should  admonish  me  for  it.  Being  thereupon  called  down  to 
my  place,  and  standing  up,  the  Speaker  told  me  that  the  House  took 
offence  at  what  I  had  said,  and  therefore  expected  from  me  that  I  should 
acknowledge  ray  fault  and  my  sorrow  for  it ;  but  L  knowing  the  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  mine  own  heart,  and  how  unjustly  1  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  spake  in  effect  following: — [That  he  was  sorry  for  the  manner 
of  delivery,  &c.]  Having  thus  spoken  1  sat  down  in  my  place,  and  did 
put  on  my  hat;  whereupon  that  firebrand  Strode,  who  had  first  taken 
exception,  stood  up  and  said,  that  he  was  altogether  unsatisfied  with 
what  1  had  done,  for  1  had  rather  justified  myself  in  what  1  had  delivered 
than  acknowledged  any  fault ;  in  which  his  malicious  heart  did  dictate 
mightily  indeed  to  his  tongue.  But  Mr  Nat.  Fiennes  stood  up,  and 
did  very  nobly  express  himself,  saying,  that  I  had  done  enough,  &c. ;  so 
the  said  Strode’s  malicious  motion  came  to  nothing.  The  Speaker 
then  spoke  to  me  again,  and  I  stood  up,  and  told  me  that  the  House  took 
it  worse  from  me,  “  in  respect  of  my  great  learning  and  knowledge” — 
such  were  the  words  he  used — that  1  should  speak  any  thing  which 
might  trench  upon  the  actions  of  a  committee,  than  they  would  have 
done  from  another  man,  &c. ;  and  so  I  sat  down  again  in  m.y  place,  and 
continued  there  till  the  House  rose.  .  .  .  This  horrible  ingratitude  for 
all  my  services,  and  injustice  towards  me,  proceeding  from  divers  who 
professed  religion,  made  me  resolve  to  leave  off  further  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  House,  and  to  come  as  seldom  amongst  them  as  I  could  ;  seeing 
liberty  of  speech  was  taken  aw  ay,  hoping  to  spend  my  time  much  better 
upon  ray  invaluable  studies.  Nay,  divers  of  these  men,  forgetting  the 
solemn  protestation  they  had  made  before  God  to  preserve  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  would  have  excused  this  injury  done  unto  me,  by  affirming 
that  they  did  it  only  to  be  merry  with  me ;  others,  who  abhorred  this 
action  of  theirs,  observed,  that  by  my  vindicating  and  justifying  myself 
after  my  return  from  the  committee  chamber,  they  received  more  dis- 
honour  by  questioning  me,  than  if  they  had  been  silent.  ■  *  * 

A  proceeding  which  did  such  violence  to  D’Ewes’s  self-esteem, 
destroyed  for  a  time  all  his  interest  in  parliamentary  business. 
Thenceforth  he  went  to  the  House  late,  sat  there  silent  and 
chagrined,  and  stole  away  early.  In  his  estimation,  all  freedom 
of  debate,  all  chance  of  accommodation  with  the  King — every 
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thing  was  lost,  on  that  fatal  Saturday.  Malice  and  faction  be¬ 
came  triumphant.  The  men  whom  IJ’Ewes  had  previously  fol¬ 
lowed,  almost  implicitly,  were  discovered  to  be  ‘  hot  and  fiery 
‘spirits;’  Henry  Martin  was  ‘a  fiery  heathen;’  Glyn  ‘a 

*  swearing  profane  fellow  ;  ’  John  Gordon  *  a  violent,  ignorant 
‘man,  Henry  Martin’s  ape;’  and  young  Pye,  a  son  of  that 
Sir  Robert  whose  praise  had  lately  been  so  delightful  in  the 
ears  of  D’Ewes,  was  found  to  be  ‘  a  more  simple  fellow  even 
‘  than  his  father.'  Thenceforth,  D’  Ewes’s  Diary  became  a  Jere¬ 
miad  ;  no  longer  the  register  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  Record  Member — the  ample  chronicle  of  all  he  said  and  did, 
and  how  others  flattered  him — but  a  sorrowing  and  fragmentary 
memorial  of  the  misdeeds  of  erring  profligates,  ruined  by  the 
rejection  of  their  Mentor.  Grieved  and  wounded  by  their  ingra¬ 
titude,  D’Ewes  shrouded  himself  in  dignified  sorrow,  and  sat  by, 
a  mere  spectator  of  the  great  Drama  that  was  playing  out  around 
him — save  only  when  the  course  of  events  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  either  to  relinquish  his  seat,  or  to  lay  aside  for  a  moment 
his  stern  magnanimous  reserve.  An  instance  of  that  kind  occurred 
in  August  1G42. 

The  King  having  set  up  his  standard,  and  the  Parliament 
placed  their  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  parliamentary  gen¬ 
eral  to  be  a  traitor.  I'he  House  of  Lords  passed  a  vote,  pledg¬ 
ing  the  members  of  that  assembly  to  maintain  the  Earl  of  Essex 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes;  and  at  a  conferenee  between  the 
two  Houses,  this  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  Commons, 
with  a  desire  for  their  concurrence.  D’Ewes  tells  us  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  being  present  at  the  Conference,  stood  up  and 
said,  ‘  That  he  had  not  undertaken  the  command  out  of  any 
‘  ambition,  and  that,  far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  king’s 
‘  proclamation,  be  should  proceed  with  greater  courage  and 
‘  alacrity.’  He  added,  ‘  That  neither  should  he  be  afraid  to 

*  meet  a  great  man  that  was  to  be  opposed  against  him  ;  by 
‘  which,’  says  D’Ewes,  ‘  be  meant  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
‘  who  had  married  the  Earl  of  Essex’s  sister,  had  several  children 
‘  by  her,  and  was  like  to  be  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  himself, 
‘  who  had  no  children.’ 

The  following  details  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  ‘  hot 
‘  spirits’  are  not  a  little  striking  : — 

'  Divert  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,’  proceeds 
D’Ewes,  ‘  being  returned  from  the  conference,  notwithstanding  it  was 
so  late,  yet  caused  the  door  to  be  presently  shut,  so  as  those  that  would 
come  in  migitt,  but  no  one  could  go  out;  and  then  the  report  being 
made,  divers  of  the  hotter  spirits  were  not  content  to  pass  the  vote 
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which  the  Lords  had  passed,  in  a  fair,  ordinary,  and  parliamentary 
way,  by  one  general  question  to  which  every  man  might  have  freely 
given  bis  “  Aye”  or  “  No”  without  fear;  but  contrary  to  the  protesta¬ 
tion,  and  contrary  to  all  precedent,  forced  every  man  to  answer  par¬ 
ticularly  whether  they  would  venture  and  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  General.  And  whereas  one  Mr  Jesson, 
one  of  the  burgesses  fur  Coventry,  being  an  ancient  man,  did  only  de¬ 
sire  a  little  time  to  constder  of  it  before  he  gave  his  answer,  they  would 
not  permit  that,  but  compelled  him  to  answer  presently,  whereupon  he, 
not  being  satisBetl  in  his  conscience,  gave  his  “No.”  At  which  these 
hut  spirits  taking  great  distaste,  the  Speaker,  unworthy  of  himself  and 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  bis  place,  fell  upon  him  with  very  strange 
language  fur  giving  his  No;  and  when  the  poor  man,  terrihed  with  the 
diopleasure  he  saw  was  taken  against  him,  would  have  given  his  ‘  Aye,’ 
they  would  nut  permit  him  to  do  that  neither.  Sir  Guy  Palmes  and 
Mr  Fettyplace  were  so  overawed  by  Mr  Jesson's  misfortune  as  they 
answered  “Aye”  without  any  further  debate,  and  so  did  many  others 
who  came  dropping  in  from  dinner,  not  knowing  what  had  been  done, 
and  was  doing  in  the  House.'  Nay,  they  were  not  satisBed  with  this 
vote,  but  agreed  to  have  a  Covenant  drawn  which  every  man  should  be 
engaged  in,  and  so  a  committee  was  named  to  that  end*’  * 

D’Ewesat  first  evaded  this  dangerous  Obligation,  and  absent¬ 
ed  himself  from  the  House  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  thus  escape  it  altogether.  But  that  was  impossible. 
On  the  27th  August,  Henry  Martin  drew  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  circumstance,  that  there  were  several  members 
present  who  had  not  made  the  declaration  of  adherence  to 
Essex.  Glyn,  who  had  been  formerly  absent,  immediately  led 
the  way  with  a  cordial  ‘  Aye,’  and  was  followed  by  the  younger 
Vane,  Sir  William  Armin,  Sir  William  Morley,  and  several 
others.  At  length  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer, 
who  was  sitting  next  to  D’Ewes,  on  bis  right  hand.  He  said 
that  he  agreed  with  the  declaration,  in  as  far  as  it  was  consistent 
with  bis  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  The  Speaker  had  al¬ 
ready  declared  that  every  member  should  give  an  unqualified 
answer ;  and  when  Sir  'I'homas  Bowyer  resumed  his  seat,  there 
was  a  great  outcry  of  ‘  Withdraw  !  Withdraw  1’  He  rose  as  if 
to  comply,  but  D’Ewes  entreated  him  to  remain,  and  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat.  The  Speaker  then  told  him,  that  if  he  were  not 
sati'fird  to  give  ■  his  single  “  Aye,”  he  might  give  his  “  No.”  ’ 
He  instantly  did  so.  The  House  seemed  upon  the  very  verge 
of  an  uproar,  when  D’Ewes  was  appealed  to  by  several  members 
around  him. 
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‘  I  stood  up,’  records  the  indignant  martyr-member,  ‘  being  the 
first  time  I  had  done  so  since  the  unjust  proceedings  against  me  on 
Saturday  the  :23d  July  last  past,  and  1  said,  that  I  saw  the  particulars 
for  the  defence  of  which  I  was  to  declare  myself  were  all  conjoined,  and 
therefore  I  might  very  well  give  my  “  Aye”  to  it,  which  I  did.  At 
whidh  some  snarling  spirits  began  to  take  exception ;  but  the  Speaker, 
conceiving  to  himself  how  he  had  overdone  his  work  on  the  said  23d 
July,  stood  up  and  said,  that  I  had  answered  as  fairly  and  fully  as 
possibly  could  be  desired,  and  that  he  himself  had  given  his  Aye  in  the 
same  notion ;  and  thereupon  the  House  slighted  those  begun  cavils,  and 
1  sat  still. 

<  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer  hearing  what  I  had  said,  stood  up  again, 
desiring  the  favour  of  the  House  that  he  might  not  be  surprised  upon 
the  sudden,  this  question  being  new  to  him ;  and  that  now,  understand¬ 
ing  from  what  had  been  last  spoken,  (by  which  he  meant  what  I  had 
answered,)  that  all  those  particulars  were  taken  in  a  conjoined  sense,  he 
was  ready  to  give  his  Aye  for  it,  and  so  he  did  ;  which  was  accepted, 
though  Mr  Strode  and  one  or  two  more  opposed  it.’  * 

It  is  thus  that  with  its  *  conjoined^ense,’  and  its  ‘  non-natural 

*  sense,’  and  suchlike  pitiful  quibbles,  sophistry  has  evaded  the 
force  of  solemn  obligations,  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

The  conclusion  of  D’Ewes’s  Notes  respecting  the  departure  of 
Essex  upon  his  daring  service,  presents  him  to  us,  as  treating  his 
masters  of  the  Commons  in  a  very  bluflf  and  unceremonious  man¬ 
ner.  His  eloquence  was  evidently  to  be  found  in  his  sword 
rather  than  in  his  tongue. 

‘  The  greater  part  of  the  House  went  up  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  con¬ 
ceiving  .  .  .  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  would  have  made  some  set 

speech  at  his  departure  .  .  .  But  the  Lords  coming  out  with  the 

said  Earl  a  little  after  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  placed  themselves,  he  stood  up  and  spake  only  these  words 

*  .  .  “  My  Lords,  You  have  employed  me  about  a  service  which 
I  am  very  willing  to  undertake,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  know  what 
you  will  please  to  command  me;”  and  so,  putting  on  his  bat,  made 
an  end  of  speaking ;  and  the  company  soon  after  departed,  thinking 
this  message  somewhat  ridiculous,  that  the  Lords  should  send  a  so¬ 
lemn  message  for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  meet 
them  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  because  the  said  Earl  might  take  his 
leave  of  them  ;  and  then,  in  that  which  he  did  speak,  he  did  only  apply 
himself  to  the  Lords,  and  not  so  much  as  take  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  name  them,  which  it  seems  was  the  reason  that,  as  soon  as 
the  House  of  Commons  was  set,  the  Lords  sent  down  a  message 
.  .  .  .  that  if  the  Speaker  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  pleased  to  come  and  take  their  leaves  of  the  said 
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Earl  of  Essex,  at  Essex  House  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  be  very  ready 
to  give  them  entertainment  .  .  .  and  the  House  rising  soon  after, 

the  Speaker  and  divers  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  went 
into  the  court  of  wards  to  the  said  Earl,  who,  being  then  taking  of 
Tobacco,  did  salute  them  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  the  Pipe  in  the 
other. 

‘  He  went  through  London  between  two  and  three  o’clock,  going 
from  Essex  House  with  about  three  hundred  horse,  the  trained  bands 
of  London  standing  in  the  streets,  the  pikemen  on  one  side  and  the 
mnsqueteers  on  the  other,  to  guard  him  as  he  went  along  ;  and,  to  make 
the  solemnity  the  greater,  he  passed  through  Fleet  Street,  and  so  up 
Ludgate  Hill  into  Cheapside,  and  so  to  Uishopgate,  and  so  crossed 
over  Moortields  up  to  Islington,  and  there,  a  little  after  he  was  past  the 
Artillery  Garden,  lighted  off  his  horse,  and  went  into  his  coach  with  six 
horses,  and  having  coaches  layed  by  the  w’ay  for  him,  went  this  night  to 
Dunstable,  thirty  miles  from  London,  in  his  way  to  Northampton,  whither 
he  got  the  next  day,  a  great  part  of  his  army  attending  him  there  ;  and, 
amongst  other  particulars,  he  caused  to  he  carried  along  with  him  his 
coffin  and  winding-sheet,  and  funeral  escutcheons  ready  drawn.'  * 

The  once  busy  D’Ewes,  hovering  silently  over  this  tumultu¬ 
ous  scene,  rather  than  mixing  with  it,  still  continues  his  melan¬ 
choly  record  of  whatever  comes  under  his  notice;  and  especially, 
with  something  of  a  fellow  fueling,  of  whatever  happens  to 
members,  who,  like  himself,  chanced  to  fall  out  of  favour  with 
the  ‘  fiery  spirits.’  There  were  many  such  instances.  When  Sir 
John  Culpepper  was  sent  from  the  King  with  a  message  to  the 
House,  D’Ewes  gives  the  following  account  of  his  reception. 
After  a  debate  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  be  called  in,  the 
Serjeant  was  sent  out  for  him,  with  the  mace. 

‘  Whether  he  were  surprised  with  fear  or  astonishment,  or  the  unex¬ 
pectedness  of  his  calling  in,  I  know  not ;  be  followed  the  serjeant  in, 
almost  as  speedily  as  he  could  return  back  again,  and  being  come  to  the 
bar,  and  there  standing  bareheaded,  looked  so  dejectedly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  delinquent  rather  than  a  member  of  the  House,  a  privy  coun¬ 
sellor,  or  a  messenger  from  his  Majesty.  The  Speaker,  then  sitting  in 
his  chair,  and  keeping  his  hat  on,  said,  “  Sir  John  Culpepper,”  without 
styling  him  Mr  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  “  the  House  understands 
that  you  have  a  message  from  bis  Majesty,  which  they  give  you  liberty 
to  perform.”  W’hereupon  he  said  only,  that  his  Majesty  had  sent  by 
him  a  message  in  writing,  which  he  had  ready  to  deliver  to  them,  and  so 
delivered  it.  And  then  the  Speaker  wished  him  to  withdraw,  which  he 
did  accordingly.’ I 

Other  appearances  in  the  House,  far  more  humiliating  than 
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that  of  Sir  John  Culpepper,  are  recorded  by  D’Ewes.  Waller’s 
conduct  on  his  several  examinations,  in  connexion  with  his  plot, 
is  very  fully  described — particularly  his  miserable,  abject  mien  and 
aspect,  before  that  very  Assembly  which  had  been  many  a  time 
delighted  by  his  eloquence,  and  enlivened  by  his  wit.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  his  appearance  upon  his  old  associates,  that  many 
of  them  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears.  Hotbam,  the  man 
who  bad  refused  to  admit  his  sovereign  into  Hull,  was  still  more 
overpowered  with  grief ;  but  in  both,  there  was  a  mixture  of 
sycophancy.  Waller  practised  subtle  adulation,  whilst  *  he  ex- 

*  pressed  in  his  tone  and  gesture  the  lowest  degree  of  a  dejected 

*  spirit’  Hotham  wept  with  such  intensity  and  passion,  ‘  as 

*  to  deprive  him  of  the  very  faculty  of  speaking,  and  he  often 

*  struck  his  right  hand  upon  the  bar  where  he  leaned,  holding 

*  a  walking-staff  in  his  left,  so  as  the  Speaker,  perceiving  in 

*  what  case  he  was,  bade  him  withdraw.’  And  yet  D’Ewes 
records  of  this  same  man . 

‘  Mr  Pym  then  moved,  that  whereas  it  had  been  ordinarily  reported 
that  Sir  John  Hotbam  could  discover  something  of  his  transporting 
money,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  called  in  again,  and  the  question 
asked  of  him.’  This  was  accordingly  done.  ‘  At  which,  looking  on  Mr 
Pym,  who  sat  next  the  bar  on  his  'right  hand,  he  said  in  a  fawning, 
flattering  way,  “  What !  I,  sir  I  I  say  anything  of  Mr  Pym  1  Truly  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  speak  to  me  in  jest  or  earnest,  for  I  know  no¬ 
thing  of  it,  more  nor  less.”  The  Speaker  then  asked,  whether  he  had 
not  formerly  said  that  he  did  know  ?  “  No  truly,  sir,”  answered  be ; 

for  if  I  had  said  so,  1  had  told  a  famous  lie.”  At  this  latter  car¬ 
riage  of  his,  all  that  wished  him  well  were  more  ashamed  than  at  bis 
former.' 

D’Ewes  had  many  other  troubles  besides  those  which  resulted 
from  the  £eulure  of  his  parliamentary  career.  In  July  1641,  his 
wife  was  attacked  with  smallpox,  following  hard  upon  a  confine¬ 
ment,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  during  his  absence 
in  London,  and  under  circumstances  extremely  distressing. 
His  grief  was  acute  but  transient.  They  had  had  many  chil¬ 
dren,  but  she  left  no  son  surviving.  The  desire  of  perpetuating 
his  noble  name  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  Sir  Simonds 
to  'allow  him  to  remain  long  a  widower.  Guided  by  the  same 
motives  which  influenced  his  former  choice,  he  selected  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  and  coheiress,  with  only  one  sister,  of  Sir  Henry 
Willoughby  of  Risley  in  Derbyshire.  They  were  married  on  the 
20th  September  1642;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day, 
D’Ewes  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  his  bride  to  Mr  Speaker, 
who  met  them  walking  amongst  the  fashionables  in  St  James’s 
TarL 
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This  second  match  was  quickly  followed  by  another  attack 
upon  D’Ewes,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  we  must  allow 
him  to  describe.  It  is  under  the  date  of  Thursday  22d  Sep¬ 
tember  1642. 

*I  came  in  between  10  and  11.  .  .  .  The  Speaker  delivered  in  a 
letter  which  had  been  lately  sent  him  by  Sir  Roland  St  John,  Sir 
John  Dryden,  and  others  of  the  committee  at  Northampton,  in  which 
they  sent  an  examination  of  one  Roan  ....  in  which  he  confessed 
that  he  was  employed  in  Staffordshire  by  Lieutenant*Colonel  D’Ewes, 
to  raise  men  for  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Bolls.  .  .  .  The  House  made 
some  little  stand  at  the  clerk’s  pronouncing  my  brother’s  name ;  but  the 
Speaker  told  them  that  it  was  my  brother,  and  I  acknowledged  it ;  and 
the  particulars  having  been  read,  the  House  was  ready  to  lay  it  aside, 
but  that  Mr  Henry  Martin,  who  had  long  affected  an  infamous  fame  to 
make  fiery  and  indiscreet  motions,  stood  up  and  desired,  that  I,  being 
brother  to  him  who  raised  men  against  the  parliament,  might  declare 
what  1  would  do  for  the  defence  of  the  parliament.  After  1  had  sitten 
a  pretty  while,  I  stood  up  and  said,  that  perhaps  he  who  last  spake 
might  have  a  brother  subject  to  error  as  well  as  myself,  (and  he  had  a 
brother  that  was  a  very  debauched  spendthrift ;)  but  that  neither  himself 
nor  I  could  be  called  to  answer  for  our  brother’s  faults,  and  that,  if  it  had 
been  in  my  power  to  dissuade  him  from  going  on  this  expedition,  he  had 
not  been  there  now  amongst  them.  And  for  my  declaring  myself,  I 
should  be  ready  as  soon  as  1  knew  how  much  of  mine  own  I  can  be  master 
of,  to  declare  myself  in  such  way  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  this  House. 
But  one  Glyn,  a  lawyer  who  had  long  sided  with  the  fiery  spirits,  and 
Sir  William  Armin,  said  that  this  was  no  satisfactory  answer  ;  whereupon 
divers  near  me  desiring  me  to  declare  myself,  I  stood  up  again  and  spake 
in  effect  following.  .  .  .  “  For  Mr  Glyn  he  cannot  know  the  state  of  my 
affairs,  and  for  the  other  gentleman  who  said  the  county  in  which  my 
estate  lies  is  in  as  good  condition  as  any  county  in  England,  it  is  indeed 
very  true  that  we  do  as  yet  enjoy  quiet  there ;  but  my  tenants  do  learn 
wariness  from  other  places,  and  pay  little  rent,  and  I  may  truly  say  that 
for  near  upon  two  years  that  I  have  served  in  this  House,  and  that  with 
much  diligence  till  I  have  had  some  diversion  of  late,  (viz.  in  prosecuting 
my  second  blessed  match,)  1  have  scarce  looked  into  mine  own  estate, 
or  know  much  more  of  it  than  he  doth.  I  shall  therefore  desire  liberty 
to  retire  into  the  country  for  a  month  or  two  to  get  in  my  estate.”  That 
I  would  freely  give  them  L.40  down  presently,  and  would  enlarge  it  ac¬ 
cording  as  1  could  get  in  that  which  belonged  to  me.  1  thought  I  should 
have  given  full  content  by  this  free  offer ;  but  some  of  the  fiery  spirits, 
grown  into  a  real  envy  against  me,  because  of  the  late  great  marriage 
God  bad  vouchsafed  me,  .  .  .  began  to  cavil  at  my  proffer ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Harley  had  so  little  wit  as  to  desire  that  I  should  declare  what  I 
would  do,  [which  occasioned  a  further  discussion,  in  which  G^n,  Sir 
William  Armin,  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  took  part,  and,J  in  the 
issue,  my  offer  was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  .  .  .  only  I  still  pressing 
the  House  for  liberty  to  go  into  the  country,  the  Speaker  told  them,  that 
1  had  married  a  fair  lady,  and  therefore  they  bad  great  reason  to  give  me 
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leave  to  accompany  her  into  tlie  country.  .  .  .  Tins  motion  also  .  .  . 
was  neither  granted  nor  rejected.” 

On  the  11th  October  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  renewed  these  mo¬ 
tions  on  D’Ewes’s  behalf ;  and  ‘  some  of  the  fiery  spirits  being 
absent,*  obtained  for  him  the  desired  permission  to  retire  for 
a  month  into  Suffolk.  The  difficulty  he  had  found  in  procur¬ 
ing  this  accustomed  liberty,  gives  proof  of  the  suspicion  with 
which  he  was  regarded.  He  had  become,  indeed,  a  constant  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  and  there  never  was  a  man 
who  was  less  able  to  contend  discreetly.  His  opposition  was  a 
disputatious,  quarrelsome  altercation,  which  annoyed  without  frus¬ 
trating,  and  disposed  his  adversaries  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  retaliation.  The  position  of  his  brother,  no 
doubt,  added  to  the  jealousy  which  his  own  conduct  inspired,  but 
that  cause  of  quarrel  was  soon  removed.  This  promising  soldier, 

*  a  young  man,’  says  Clarendon,  ‘  of  notable  courage  and  viva¬ 
city,  ’  was  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  Caversham  bridge 
during  the  siege  of  Reading ;  and,  being  removed  into  the  town, 
died  there  ‘  very  cheerfully.’  The  news  instantly  produced 
another,  and  a  very  unfeeling  attack  upon  D’Ewes  in  the  House. 
Mr  John  Gordon,  one  of  the  representatives  for  Ipswich,  and 
member  of  a  family  between  which  and  that  of  D’Ewes  there 
had  been  a  long-standing  friendship,  assailed  him  in  a  way  which 
he  declares  to  have  been  as  ungrateful,  ‘  in  respect  of  some  par- 
‘  ticular  obligations  from  him  to  me,’  as  it  was  certainly  in  bad 
taste,  if  not,  as  he  terms  it,  ‘  barbarous.’  Gordon  would  have  had 
D’Ewes  instantly  called  to  account  for  his  brother’s  estate — 
some  L.4000  or  L.5000  of  ready  money,  as  he  alleged,  besides 
lands — saying  that  the  money  would  come  very  filly  to  be  sent 
for  supply  to  the  Lord  Fairfax.  Thus  called  upon,  D’Ewes 
stood  up,  and  ‘  though,’  as  he  says,  ‘  the  business  was  very  sudden 
‘  and  unexpected  to  him,  being  newly  clad  with  a  sad  and  mourn- 

*  ful  habit,’  his  crafty  wit  supplied  him  instantly  with  a  miserable 
evasion.  By  assuring  the  House  that  his  brother  died  in  his  bed 
at  Reading,  he  would  have  led  them  to  believe  that  he  had  not 
been  killed  in  arms  against  the  parliament.  *  If,’  he  continued  with 
more  truth,  ‘  you  will  take  his  property  from  me  by' force  and 
violence,  so  you  may  deprive  me  also  of  the  rest  of  my  estate.’ 
The  greater  part  of  the  House  was  satisfied,  and  several  exclaim¬ 
ed,  ‘  God  forbid  we  should  take  any  thing  away  W’hich  was 
‘  given  you !’  The  Speaker  echoed  this  sentiment,  but  Gurdon 
still  persisted,  exclaiming  several  times  aloud,  ‘  1  am  sure  he  died 
‘  a  traitor  to  the  parliament !’ — Clownish  words,  says  D’Ewes  ; 
but  which  the  House  so  far  regarded  as  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Committee  of  Sequestration  ;  notwithstanding  his  declaration 
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that  although  his  brother  had  once  had  L.4000  or  L.5()00,  he  had 
spent  it  all  in  foreign  travel,  and  had  left  only  fifteen  shillings  in 
ready  money.  Before  the  Sequestrators,  D’Ewes’s  adroitness  did 
not  forsake  him.  ‘  I  told  them  that  I  had  one  word  to  trouble 
‘  them  with  concerning  myself.  That  I  was  lately  unhappy  in  the 
‘  death  of  a  brother,  who  had  left  me  his  sole  executor,  with  only 
‘  fifteen  shillings.  If  it  be  taken  from  me,  it  concerns  this 
‘  gentleman  near  me,  (viz.  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  who  stood  next 
‘  me  on  my  left  hand,  whose  father,  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  being 
‘  knight-marshal  and  bearing  the  King’s  standard,  was  slain  at 
‘  Edgehill,)  and  some  members  also  of  your  Lordships’  house, 

‘  (for  Earls  Holland  and  Manchester  were  then  present  at  the 
‘  Committee  ;)  whereupon  Earl  Holland  asked  me  who  it  was  had 
‘  so  little  wit  to  move  such  a  thing.’  D’Ewes  merely  remarked 
that  it  had  been  moved,  and  so  got  off  scot-free. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  whose  heart  had  long  been 
cold  to  the  Parliament  cause,  and  who  was  thus  badgered  in  the 
House,  should  lose  all  interest  in  its  proceedings.  He  removed 
from  Goat’s  Alley  to  Great  Russell  Street,  cultivated  the  ac- 
({uaintance  of  Archbishop  Usher,  who  was  then  Lecturer  at 
Covent-Garden  Church,  fell  back  upon  his  Antiquarian  studies, 
amassed  MSS.,  planned  great  historical  works,  and  attained  the 
consummation  of  his  wishes,  in  the  birth  of  a  thriving  boy.  His 
Parliamentary  Notes  descend  only  to  November  1645,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  House  until  December  1648.  He  was  then  ex¬ 
cluded  by  Colonel  Pride  and  the  army.  His  death  took  place 
on  the  18th  April  1650. 

It  is  principally — though  not  entirely,  witness  his  before  men¬ 
tioned  Journals  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Parliaments — as  a  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  as  a  taker  of  Notes  of  its  me¬ 
morable  Sayings  and  Doings,  that  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes  is  worthy 
of  being  had  in  remembrance  ;  and  our  chief  object  in  presenting 
our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  his  character,  is  to  direct  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  Notes.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  Historical 
Memorials  of  that  momentous  period,  that  can  he  at  all  com¬ 
pared  with  them  in  point  of  importance ;  and  yet  they  remain 
unpublished — inaccessible  to  all  but  the  frequenters  of  the  read¬ 
ing-room  of  the  British  Museum ;  illegible  to  those  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manuscript  characters  of  the  period;  and 
subject  to  all  the  chances  to  which  the  information  contained  in 
one  single  copy  of  a  work  is  ever  liable.  The  extracts  which 
we  have  given,  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  historical  materials  and 
anecdotes  to  be  found  in  them ;  but  of  these  they  present  only 
an  imperfect  idea,  and  insignificant  portion  ;  for  we  have  strung 
together  only  those  which  are  the  most  nearly  connected  with 
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the  Collector.  There  is  not,  however,  a  man  of  any  parliamen¬ 
tary  importance  during  that  ever  memorable  period,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  they  do  not  strikingly  illustrate.  Cromwell,  Hampden, 
Pym,  Strode,  Martin — all  the  leaders  without  exception — and 
many  other  persons  who  exercised  an  influence  in  that  House  for 
which  the  world  has  not  yet  given  them  credit,  are  here  brought 
before  us  times  out  of  number — in  their  very  habits  as  they 
lived — and  with  a  reality  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  any  of  the 
other  memorials  of  that  period.  A  man  of  D’Ewes’s  character 
would  of  course  chronicle  many  things  which  it  would  have 
been  well  to  let  die ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  trifling,  and  his  ver¬ 
bose  semi-legal  phraseology,  and  his  prejudices,  which  were 
violent,  he  has  written  down  on  these  blotted  sheets,  facts  and 
circumstances  which,  if  published,  would  do  more  towards  making 
known  the  real  history  of  the  times,  and  the  characters  and 
motives  of  the  men  who  overturned  the  Monarchy,  than  any 
publication  yet  given  to  the  world.* 


Art.  IV. — Lyrical  Compositions  selected  from  the  Italian  Poets  ; 
ivith  Translations.  By  James  Glassford,  Esg.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  12mo.  Edinburgh  :  1846. 

A  FEW  months  only  have  elapsed,  since  the  author  of  this 
precious  volume  closed  a  long  life,  calmly  and  modestly 
devoted  to  the  most  ennobling  pursuits  of  our  lettered  nature. 
He,  indeed,  laid  upon  the  altar  of  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
an  offering  as  pure  as  any  that  has  ever  been  there  presented — 
as  little  alloyed  by  those  meaner  motives  which  are  commonly 
needed  to  prompt  a  continued  devotion  to  mental  exertion. 


*  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  valuable  a  Repertory  should  not 
yet,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  seen  the  light.  The  funds  of  our 
private  Publishing  Societies  would  have  been  far  better  employed  in 
printing  this  Diary  than  upon  hundreds  of  such  Pieces  as  some  of  them 
have  published.  It  forms  five  volumes  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts, 
No.  162  to  No.  166,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Autobiography  of  D’Ewes,  (in  the  same  collection, 
No.  646,)  lately  published,  and  whose  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this 
Article.  The  Autobiography,  which  comes  down  only  to  1636,  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  some  curious  passages,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  exceedingly 
uninteresting.  It  would,  however,  have  been  of  greater  historical  value, 
had  it  been  more  intelligently  and  carefnlly  Edited. 
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Tbe  highest  reward  for  years  of  secluded  labour,  was  found  by 
him  in  the  refined  pleasure  attendant  on  the  labour  itself ;  and 
the  fame  which  would  have  been  sought  and  gained  by  spirits 
more  enterprising  than  his,  but  not  more  richly  endowed,  was 
supplied  to  him  in  the  approbation  bestowed  on  his  pursuits  by 
those  chosen  friends,  who  had  learned  how  to  value  his  intel¬ 
lectual  accomplishments,  and  his  moral  worth. 

His  first  works  were  of  a  professional  cast.  In  1812,  when 
he  had  been  nearly  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
bar,  appeared  his  *  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  and  Pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Scottish  Courts  of  Law ;  ’  an  enlightened  and 
manly  estimate  of  the  excellencies  and  imperfections  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  judicial  system,  accompanied  by  a  valuable  appendix  of 
historical  matter.  In  1 820  he  published  ‘  An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Evidence,  and  their  application  to  Subjects  of  Judi¬ 
cial  Inquiry.*  This  treatise,  but  for  the  length  to  which  it  was 
allowed  unwittingly  to  extend,  would  have  appeared  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica — its  original  destination; 
and  to  this  it  owes  a  breadth  of  plan  which  must  have  affected 
unfavourably  its  reception  by  the  public.  Metaphysicians  do 
not  seek  for  instruction  in  law-treatises  :  lawyers  distrust  inde¬ 
pendent  metaphysical  speculation.  Mr  Glassford’s  able  Essay 
being  partly  metaphysical,  partly  professional,  was  ill  calculated 
to  command  an  audience  in  either  quarter.  The  first  part  of  it, 
a  systematic  analysis  of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  is 
founded  mainly  on  the  doctrines  of  Stewart,  and  the  other 
Masters  of  the  Scottish  Metaphysical  School;  but  it  exhibits 
much  general  reading,  and  no  inconsiderable  power  of  original 
philosophic  thought. 

Its  author  had  already  attained,  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
writings  of  Bacon,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  of  the 
Inductive  Logic ;  and  had  indeed  executed  a  translation  of  the 
First  Book  of  the  Novum  Organum;  to  which  he  had  been 
encouraged,  and  which  was  greatly  commended  by  Mr  Stewart 
This  translation,  with  a  series  of  notes,  and  an  appendix  of  re¬ 
marks,  was  printed  the  year  before  his  death.  It  was  then,  like 
most  of  his  later  volumes,  communicated  only  to  his  private 
friends ;  but  it  has  since  been  made  accessible  to  the  public.  It 
possesses  distinguished  merit  in  all  its  parts.  The  translation, 
if  not  every  where  beyond  question,  is,  in  the  main,  exceedingly 
faithful  as  well  as  clear  ;  in  point  of  closeness  it  may  be  compar¬ 
ed  favourably,  not  only  with  the  paraphrase  of  Shaw,  but  even 
with  Mr  Wood’s  estimable  version ;  and  the  perusal  is  made  at 
once  more  agreeable,  and  more  instructive,  by  the  chaste  and 
happy  manner  in  which  the  diction,  without^being  rendered 
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ruggedly  antique,  is  approximated  to  that  of  the  English  writings 
of  the  immortal  author.  The  notes  and  appendix  abound  in 
thoughtful  illustrations,  both  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Baconian  philosophy  rests,  and  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  its 
applications  ;  while,  at  not  a  fevr  points,  the  writer  diverges  to 
gather  attractive  matter  for  reflection  from  those  poetical  studies, 
which  shared  his  attention  with  the  laws  of  scientific  discovery. 

In  the  study  of  Poetry,  as  in  the  study  of  Philosophy,  Mr 
Glassford's  position  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  merely  re¬ 
ceptive  amateur.  He  delighted  to  speculate  on  the  processes  of 
the  poetical  art,  as  well  as  on  the  profound  problems  suggested 
by  its  results ;  he  delighted  to  practise  poetical  composition,  in 
that  unassuming  manner  of  which  he  twice  gave  pleasing  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  as  to  which,  it  is  admitted  by  all  competent  inquirers, 
that  success  in  it  must  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  powers, 
among  which  skill  in  the  use  of  versified  language  is  but  one  of 
the  smallest.  Several  years  ago  he  printed  privately,  with  a 
critical  preface,  a  modernized  version  of  the  ‘  Ella,’  and  some 
other  pieces  of  the  ill-fated  Chatterton.  But  his  favourite  poeti¬ 
cal  reading  lay  in  the  Literature  of  Italy ;  and  his  affection  for  it, 
and  his  admirable  knowledge  of  its  masterpieces,  gave  birth  to 
the  Translations,  Preface,  and  Notes,  which,  with  the  original 
text  of  the  poems  selected  for  translation,  fill  the  interesting  and 
polished  volume  now  before  us.  It  was  first  published  in  1834  ; 
but  its  enlargement  and  correction  were  among  the  latest  occu¬ 
pations  of  his  ever  thoughtful  life,  and  the  new  edition  before  us, 
has  been  issued,  as  already  mentioned,  under  directions  left  by 
him  to  his  Executors. 

Lyrical  poetry,  although  in  some  of  its  walks  it  is  the  proper 
poetry  of  the  people,  is  yet,  in  the  mass,  and  especially  in  its 
most  highly  elaborated  developments,  less  extensively  popular 
than  any  other  species.  The  pure  lyric  is  caviare  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  :  if  it  has  gained  an  audience  fit,  though  few,  it  has  attained 
its  utmost  triumph,  even  over  those  to  whom  it  is  originally  ad¬ 
dressed.  The  mixed  lyric,  again,  as  well  as  the  pure,  is  at  once 
less  readily  appreciable  than  any  other  kind  of  poetical  compo¬ 
sition  by  those  to  whom  its  language  is  not  native,  and  less  easily 
transferable  into  a  foreign  tongue,  even  by  those  who  attempt  the 
task  with  the  most  masterly  skill,  and  the  finest  natural  endow¬ 
ments.  The  execution  of  a  perfect  lyrical  translation  would  be  a 
poetical  quadrature  of  the  circle.  13ut  there  exist  English  ver¬ 
sions  of  foreign  lyrics,  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  delightful 
poems  in  themselves,  and  excellent  representatives  of  the  poems 
frota  which  they  are  taken ;  and  such  praise,  in  both  respects, 
belongs  to  not  a  few  of  the  little  pieces  which  now  lie  before  us. 
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The  sterner  and  more  passionate  touches  of  his  original  are  those 
with  which  the  translator  deals  least  satisfactorily.  It  happens 
sometimes,  also,  that  he  is  unable  to  catch  with  complete  exact¬ 
ness  of  apprehension,  or  to  remodel  with  complete  aptness  of  ex- 
])ression,  some  deeply  pregnant  burst  of  fancy,  or  some  highly 
felicitous  turn  of  diction  ;  but  in  such  passages  he  is  often  singu¬ 
larly  successful.  Altogether,  his  translations  evince  both  a  rare 
capacity,  for  apprehending  poetical  images,  especially  those  which 
are  suggested  by  external  nature,  and  a  very  delicate  sense  of 
that  which  is  graceful  and  tender  in  moral  feeling.  The  taste  of 
the  diction  is  almost  every  where  without  a  fault. 

A  taste  not  less  accurate,  and  a  severe  seriousness  of  senti¬ 
ment,  have  directed  the  choice  of  the  specimens  translated  ;  and 
these  form  a  collection  of  small  poems,  at  once  beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  interestingly  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Italian 
poetry.  The  picture  which  it  presents  is  no  doubt  flattering  ; 
the  translator  has  gathered  rich  and  fragrant  flowers,  in  a  garden 
in  which  grow  many  worthless  herbs,  and  not  a  few’  noxious 
weeds :  but  elevated  feeling  and  purely  beautiful  imagery  are 
never  more  worthy  of  admiration,  than  when  they  arise  in  the 
midst  of  thought  that  is  grovelling,  and  taste  that  is  perverted. 

The  lyrical  poetry  of  Italy  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  literature  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  if  we  compare 
the  history  of  that  literature  with  the  literary  history  of  other 
European  countries,  we  may  find  reason  for  believing  its  charac¬ 
teristic  peculiarity  to  consist  in  the  sedulous  cultivation,  and 
systematic  moulding  of  the  lyric.  It  is  little  to  say  that  the 
number  of  lyrical  poems  written  in  the  Italian  language  has 
been  greater  than  the  number  of  poems  belonging  to  any  other 
class.  This  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  true  in  regard  to  every 
other  cultivated  nation.  The  lyric,  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms, 
is  the  vehicle  of  expression  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
minds  struggling,  rather  to  give  vent  to  poetic  feeling,  than  to 
create  works  of  poetic  art.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  assert 
what  is  equally  true,  that  by  the  Italians  the  lyrical  poem  has 
been  more  thoroughly  elaborated  into  a  work  of  art  than  by  the 
poets  of  any  other  country ;  and  that,  in  the  standard  poetical 
literature  of  Italy,  the  lyric  holds  a  more  distinguished  place  than 
that  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  poetry  of  any  other  European 
language. 

The  fact  is  so.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Italians  have  bestowed  upon  the  world  masterpieces  of  genius  in 
higher  circles  of  the  poetic  sphere.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  their  delicate  and  musical  language  was  so  moulded,  in  the 
great  Epic  of  Dante,  as  to  express  worthily  the  sternest  manli- 
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nesg  of  thought,  the  most  profound  intensity  of  passion.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  pseudo-chivalry  of  their  petty  courts 
was  the  only  apparent  reality,  out  of  which  sprang  Ariosto’s 
labyrinthine  realm  of  cheerful  enchantments,  and  Tasso’s  sym¬ 
metrical  world  of  romantic  and  pathetic  beauty.  All  this  must  be 
remembered  with  thankfulness  and  reverence.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  also,  that  these  are  no  more  than  isolated  phenomena; 
which  were  neither  effects  nor  causes  of  any  thing  distinctive,  in 
the  progress  or  general  character  of  the  literature  amidst  which 
they  stand.  The  narrative  poetry  of  Italy,  wonderful  as  is  the 
individual  excellence  of  its  most  august  monuments,  does  not 
possess  any  characteristic  national  originality,  except  in  the  Vision 
of  Dante  alone — that  sublime  Vision  of  the  world  of  spirits,  which 
did  not,  and  could  not  open  upon  any  other  eye.  The  drama 
again,  a  kind  of  poetry  which,  where  it  has  flourished,  has 
always  appeared  in  schools,  bad  indeed  its  Italian  school  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  but  the  artificial  dryness  of  the  works  which 
issued  from  it  was  very  unlike  the  native  brilliancy,  which,  not 
long  afterwards,  marked,  though  in  different  w^s,  the  dramatic 
literature  of  France,  Spain,  and  England.  Even  in  didactic 
poetry,  in  which  circumstances  were  more  favourable  to  success, 
the  Italian  language  did  not  acquire,  in  its  very  zenith  of  bright¬ 
ness,  any  work  of  more  than  secondary  merit. 

In  truth,  even  in  the  departments  just  spoken  of,  Italian  poetry 
was  strongly  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  lyrical  models. 
Every  one  of  its  great  poets  cultivated  lyrical  poetry  fondly  and 
with  success.  The  idea  of  incorporating  the  lyrical  form  with 
the  dramatic,  gave  birth,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  those  ex¬ 
quisite  pieces  of  pastoral  dialogue  which,  in  a  more  recent  age, 
encouraged  a  man  of  fine  genius  to  venture  on  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  anomalous  kind  of  composition ;  in  which  genuine  dra¬ 
matic  poetry  should  be  wedded  to  modern  stage-music.  Nay,  even 
into  the  severest  and  loftiest  works  of  art,  that  appeared  in 
narrative  poetry — the  ‘  Jerusalem  Delivered’  being  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  example — there  entered  much,  in  imagery,  in  feeling,  and  in 
diction,  which,  if  not  properly  lyrical,  was  at  least  more  closely 
allied  to  the  lyric  than  any  thing  that  has  found  its  way  into 
similar  works  of  high  merit,  in  any  other  language. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Italian  poets  had  broken  into 
the  domain  of  lyrical  poetry  with  the  energetic  spirit  of  dis¬ 
coverers,  and  had  trodden  its  tangled  paths  as  pioneers,  whose 
steps  all  Europe  was  to  follow.  Drawing  the  first  rudiments 
from  their  Provencal  masters,  they  had  been  able,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  mature  a  new  theory  of 
lyrical  art,  not  only  setting  up  as  the  law  of  its  forms  a  frame- 
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work  which  it  was  never  to  desert,  but  extending  its  competency, 
in  respect  of  matter,  to  a  province  of  which  it  had  not  till  then 
taken  formal  possession.  Of  the  pure  lyric,  themodel  wasthesym- 
metrical  Canzone,  though  several  freer  forms  were  allowed  as 
occasional  indulgences  :  the  Sicilian  Sonnet,  whose  name  has 
passed  with  its  rules  to  other  countries,  was  the  recognised  name 
of  a  mixed  species,  in  which  the  lyrical  poem  was  modified  by 
elements  borrowed  from  the  didactic. 

In  both  of  its  sections — in  the  severe  laws  confining  the  poem 
in  point  of  form,  and  in  the  tempting  license  which  widened  the 
field  of  its  matter — the  critical  system  thus  established,  and  exem¬ 
plified  by  Petrarch  and  the  ardent  minds  of  his  age,  continued  to 
be  obeyed  with  humble  emulation  by  their  successors.  The  re¬ 
strictive  rules  were  made  comparatively  light  by  the  metrical 
flexibility  of  the  language.  The  permission  to  engraft  reflective 
thought  on  poetic  fancy,  in  short  and  symmetrical  compositions, 
became  a  signal  boon,  in  circumstances  which  rendered  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  more  ambitious  kinds  of  poetry  a  task  difficult  or 
hopeless.  In  all  its  prescribed  forms,  but  oftenest  of  all  in  that 
of  the  sonnet,  the  Italian  lyric  took  its  stand  among  the  most 
honoured  works  of  poetical  art.  Men  of  genius,  men  who  were 
themselves  eminent  in  invention  as  well  as  in  criticism,  did  not 
disdain  to  devote  a  whole  Essay  or  Lecture  to  the  elucidation  of  a 
single  Canzone  or  Sonnet.  Elsewhere  the  word  ‘  rhymer  ’  was  a 
term  of  slight  account,  if  not  of  positive  scorn  ;  but,  in  the  land  of 
artists,  it  was  by  the  name  of  ‘  rimatore’  that  the  successful  lyri¬ 
cal  poet  was  enrolled  high  on  the  file  of  fame;  and  the  most  finely 
endowed  minds — alike  those  to  which  verse  was  but  an  infre¬ 
quent  pastime,  and  those  which  sought  in  the  art  of  poetical  com¬ 
position  a  means  of  pouring  forth  the  high  thoughts  and  burn¬ 
ing  fancies  of  a  literary  life — were  proud  to  be  found  worthy  of 
contributing  their  mite  to  the  standard  collections  of  lyrics  or 
‘  rime.’ 

It  was  thus  that  the  poetical  literature  of  Italy  put  on  the 
aspect  of  a  garden,  boasting,  indeed,  but  a  few  magnificent  spe¬ 
cimens  of  those  lordly  plants  that  ‘  need  ample  verge’  as  well  as 
a  kindly  climate  and  a  genial  soil but  glowing  every  where  with 
the  fragrant  loveliness  which  skilful  culture  imparts  to  the  na¬ 
tive  wild-flowers  of  the  meadow  and  the  wood.  It  is  thus  that, 
without  searching  more  widely  for  instances,  we  find,  in  the 
poetical  casket  now  open  before  us,  jewels  laboured  by  workmen 
whose  hands  were  practised  in  more  ambitious  tasks  ;  artists  who 
in  most  other  nations  would  have  disdained  to  busy  themselves 
in  shaping  and  polishing  such  diminutive  gems  as  the  Canzone, 
the  Madrigal,  or  the  Sonnet.  In  a  collection  of  this  sort,  we  ex- 
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pect  to  find  such  names  as  those  of  Petrarch,  or  Della  Casa,  or 
Filicaia,  with  those  others  for  whom  lyrical  poetry  was  the 
peculiar  held,  and  that  of  Metastasio,  whose  musical  lyrics  are 
the  very  life  of  his  sweetly  tender  dramas.  But  we  are  reminded 
that  Dante  himself  struck  the  lyrical  chord  ;  we  are  presented 
with  pieces  from  Ariosto,  and  Trissino,  and  Bernardo  Tasso,  and 
Marini ;  we  have  something  taken  from  the  many  sonnets  and 
canzoni  which  were  written  by  the  iron  pen  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
and  several  of  the  poems  to  which  the  series  chiefly  owes  its 
charm,  were  effusions  of  the  graceful  imagination,  and  deep  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  Torquato  Tasso. 

The  Translator,  however,  while  he  has  not  been  dazzled  by 
names  of  high  account,  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  alarmed 
by  the  equivocal  reputation  which  stains  some  names  in  the  list 
of  Italian  lyrists.  The  fact  not  only  does  credit  to  his  discri¬ 
minating  taste,  and  his  quiet  courage,  but  has  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  into  his  poetical  gallery  not  a  few  of  the  most  finely  touched 
sketches  which  it  contains.  Among  the  Italian  poets  of  the 
second  order,  and  especially  among  the  lyrical  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  are  some  whose  names  are,  even  among 
the  more  judicious  of  their  own  countrymen,  the  synonymes  of 
vicious  diction,  or  extravagant  imagery,  or  affected  thought. 
The  few  among  us  who  are  extensively  familiar  with  the  minor 
poetry  of  the  language,  know  well  that,  among  the  writings  of 
these  very  authors,  there  lie  scattered  a  few  pearls  of  the  finest 
water.  Several  such  Mr  Glassford  has  disengaged  from  their 
shells.  He  has  adopted  several  pleasing  trifles  from  the  poems 
of  Menzini,  Di  Lemene,  and  other  victims  of  Barelti’s  ‘  Literary 
Scourge.’  Nearly  twenty  of  the  translations,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  series,  are  sonnets  and  canzoni  of  Carlo 
Maria  Maggi ;  a  Lombard  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  whom  justice  has  hardly  been  rendered  by  any  of  his  country¬ 
men,  except  his  friend  Muratori.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  dwell 
long  on  the  classic  repose  which  marks  the  imagery  in  several  of 
this  poet’s  little  pieces ;  and  on  the  placid  solemnity  of  their  tone 
of  feeling,  often  rising  into  devout  religious  musing.  It  must  be 
enough  to  quote  one  of  the  Sonnets,  which,  though  less  imagina¬ 
tive  than  some  of  the  others,  is  to  us  very  delightful,  for  the  har¬ 
mony  which  it  expresses  between  the  contemplative  mind  and 
the  loveliness  of  rural  scenery. 

‘  This  sweet  and  silent  clime  already  throws 
New  spring  into  my  soul ;  the  fanning  air, 

The  brook,  the  shade,  my  weary  thought  repair. 

And  feast  the  sense,  and  give  the  mind  repose. 
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Its  wonted  fears  the  heart  no  longer  knows  ; 

And  pure  delights  again  their  blossom  bear : 

Now  the  mind  reigns,  and,  freed  from  other  care, 

GimI's  law  contemplates,  at  his  goodness  glows. 

Thus  peace  and  joy  in  healthful  seats  renew 
The  golden  age  once  more,  not  loath  to  fly 
The  city  haunts,  and  bid  the  court  adieu. 

How  streams  the  radiance  of  an  open  sky ! 

What  charm  has  nature  in  her  simple  hue  I 
The  soul  what  grandeur  in  her  liberty  1” 

But  of  all  our  Translator’s  tributes  to  the  shades  of  men  whose 
fame  is  either  tarnished  or  inadequate  to  their  merits,  none  has 
rewarded  him  better  than  that  which  he  has  paid  in  a  very  unpro¬ 
mising  quarter.  The  Adone  of  Marini,  a  ponderous  narrative 
poem,  is  the  most  provoking  instance  ever  known  of  the  abuse  of 
gorgeous  imagination,  and  warm  passion,  in  the  service  of  vicious 
taste,  and  perverted  judgment.  Its  author  is  deservedly  notori¬ 
ous  as  the  most  active  of  the  seicentisti  in  the  corruption  of 
poetry.  Yet  he  has  written  a  few  very  line  lyrics.  One  of  these 
is  thus  presented  to  us,  with  no  unfaithfulness  to  the  original, 
beyond  one  or  two  very  slight  and  allowable  softenings  of  over- 
colouring. 

‘  Oh  thou,  the  birth  of  Silence  and  of  Night, 

Father  of  fleet  and  lovely  forms  that  fade. 

Soft  Sleep  1  upon  whose  noiseless  chariot  stayed, 

Love  bears  the  spirit  oft  to  realms  of  light — 

Now,  in  the  lap  of  shadowy  visions  bright 
When  every  heart  but  mine  is  gently  laid. 

Oh,  leave  awhile  thy  grots  replete  with  shade, 

Dark  as  niy  thought,  and  haunts  of  sad  delight. 

Hither,  oh  come,  with  fond  oblivion  sweet. 

And  tranquil  brows  on  which  I  love  to  rest. 

Shedding  thy  balm  into  this  troubled  mind ; 

That  if  no  more  1  can  expect  to  And 

In  thee  the  dream  of  bliss,  1  may  at  least 
Behold  death’s  image,  whom  1  fain  would  meet.’ 

It  is  without  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  that  even  those  who  know 
Torquato  Tasso  only  by  fame,  or  through  his  chivalrous  epic,  per¬ 
ceive  the  exceeding  beauty  which  adorns  his  Sonnets  and  Can- 
zoni,  and  which  is  well  represented  in  the  full  store  of  specimens 
here  offered  to  us.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  bent 
of  Tasso’s  genius  was  strongly  lyrical.  In  that  fact  lay,  at  the 
same  time,  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  Never  was  any  poetic 
spirit  more  finely  attuned  than  his ;  never  was  any  mind  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  of  conceiving  more  harmonious  images  of 
ideal  loveliness.  But  he  was  not  able  to  give,  to  the  personages 
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of  his  ^eat  poem,  that  dramatic  force  of  characterizing  which 
is  required  for  exalting  the  epic  to  its  full  height  of  historical  re¬ 
presentation.  The  spell  which  entrances  us  in  the  Gierusalemme 
resides  in  its  strains  of  heroic  or  sorrowful  emotion,  and  in  its 
scenes  of  fancied  beauty  and  repose  :  it  arises,  in  a  word,  from  a 
cast  of  imagination  and  feeling  which  partakes  of  the  lyrical 
character,  and  to  which  the  poet  in  his  minor  works  gave  utter¬ 
ance  in  a  lyrical  form.  Engrafting  the  lyric  on  the  dramatic 
dialogue,  and  pitching  even  the  dialogue  in  the  lyrical  key,  he 
conjured  up,  in  the  Aminta,  a  fairy  region  of  passionately  am¬ 
orous  dreams,  as  enchanting  as  any  that  youthful  fancy  ever 
drew.  In  his  tragedy  of  Torrismondo,  partly  composed  in  the 
wretchedness  of  his  prison,  the  tendency  is  even  more  striking. 
The  harrowing  story  of  this  drama  is  treated  with  very  inade¬ 
quate  tragic  power ;  but  it  is  gemmed  with  choral  odes  solemnly 
pathetic  beyond  description.  They  are  the  voice  of  genius 
idealizing  its  own  suffering^.  The  last  of  these  choruses — Ahi 
lagrimt  1  ahi  dolore  !  is  unspeakably  touching :  it  is  the  sob¬ 
bing  of  the  poetic  heart  whose  strings  are  about  to  break ;  its 
wailing  melody  is  like  a  gush  of  tears.  This  remarkable  little 
piece  is  quite  unsusceptible  of  being  rendered  into  other  words : 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  utter  failure  has  been  in¬ 
curred,  both  by  the  present  Translator,  and  by  another  man  of 
letters  who  had  made  the  attempt  before  him.  But  the  same  re¬ 
ference  to  the  poet’s  own  feelings  and  history  meets  us  yet  more 
prominently  in  many  of  his  separate  lyrics  ;  and  in  some  of  them 
the  personal  reference  is  movingly  direct.  There  is  much  that 
is  admirably  fine,  both  in  the  diction  and  versification  of  these 
pieces — in  the  harmony  with  which  the  imagery  and  feeling  are 
combined,  and  in  the  solemn  spirit  of  religious  musing  which 
many  of  them  breathe.  One  of  them,  the  unfinished  canzone 
to  the  river  Metauro,  is  in  some  sort  the  poet’s  own  dirge.  In 
the  introductory  stanza,  he  describes,  in  picturesqe  allegory,  the 
shelter  which,  on  the  bank  of  the  fleet  and  wild  mountain-stream, 
the  oak  of  Urbino  afforded  him,  from  those  wounds  which  fortune 
had  inflicted  upon  him  through  the  whole  of  his  hapless  life. 

<  Since  first  I  breathed  this  air, 

Ah  me  I  since  first  1  met  the  glorious  light, 

Which  never  to  these  eyes  unclouded  shone, 

I  was  her  fatal  care. 

Chosen  to  be  her  mark  and  her  despite  : 

Nor  yet  those  early  hurts  by  time  outgrown. 

Well  to  that  spirit  pure  my  words  are  known. 

Beside  whose  sainted  tomb  my  cradle  stood  : 

Might  they  have  laid  me  in  the  peaceful  ground 
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When  I  received  the  wound ! 

Me  from  my  mother’s  bosom  fortune  rude 
Tore  while  a  child :  Oh,  yet  I  feel  those  last 
Kisses  and  burning  tears  upon  my  cheek, 

With  sighs  remember’d :  still  I  hear  that  meek 
And  ardent  prayer,  caught  by  the  rising  blast ; 

Then  parted  ever ;  no  more  face  to  face 
Folded  in  strict  embrace. 

And  held  by  close  and  loving  arms  so  fast ; 

Ah  I  but,  like  Ilus  or  Camilla,  hied 
With  steps  unequal  by  my  father’s  side ! 

<  In  banishment  I  grew. 

And  rigid  want — instructed  by  our  strange 
Disastrous  flight  to  shed  untimely  tears — 

Nor  childhood’s  pleasure  knew  ; 

But  bitterness  to  me  of  chance  and  change 
Brought  immature  the  bitterness  of  years. 

Despoil’d  and  bare,  his  feeble  age  appears 
Before  me  still.  Alas  I  and  is  my  store 
Of  griefs  become  so  scanty,  that  my  own 
Are  not  enough  to  moan  ? 

That  others  than  myself  I  must  deplore  ? 

But  seldom,  though  I  bid,  will  come  the  sigh. 

Or  from  these  wells  the  gushing  water  spring. 

In  measure  suited  to  my  suffering. 

Dear  father  1  now  my  witness  from  the  sky. 

Whom  sick  thou  knowest  how  I  mourn’d,  and  dead 
Pour’d  on  thy  grave  and  bed 
My  ardent  heart  I — thee  in  thy  mansions  high 
All  bliss  beseems,  and  unalloy’d  with  pain : 

Only  for  me  the  sighs  and  tears  remain  I* 

*  »  * 

Among  those  feelings  of  a  manly  and  generous  cast,  in  which 
the  writings  of  the  Italian  lyrists  abound,  all  are  not  by  any 
means  merely  personal.  Some  there  are,  and  these  in  many 
places  nobly  expressed,  which  possess  universal  interest.  Among 
the  objects  which  excite  them  most  warmly  is  that  unhappy  land 
of  their  birth,  which  its  better  spirits  have  not  loved  the  less  that 
they  have  not  always  loved  it  wisely ;  and  towards  which  they 
have  looked  with  an  affection  only  the  more  intense,  because  of 
that  deep  sadness  which,  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
hour,  its  destiny  has  inevitably  inspired.  Calamities  passing 
before  the  eyes  of  a  nation,  and  weighing  down  the  hearts  of  its 
citizens,  cannot  become  the  theme  of  any  poetical  effort  loftier 
than  that  which  is  made  by  the  lyric — a  kind  of  poem  whose 
spirit  consists  essentially  in  individual  emotion.  But  to  such 
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efforts  the  miseries  of  Italy  have  again  and  again  prompted  the 
highest  minded  of  her  children.  The  waters  of  bitterness, 
although  impotent  to  overleap  in  a  full  torrent  the  barriers  by 
which  they  are  confined,  have  yet  from  time  to  time  broken  forth, 
in  many  an  interrupted  burst,  in  many  an  imaginative  strain  of 
sorrow  and  despair — in  many  an  aspiration  of  half-deceiving  hope. 
Several  interesting  specimens  of  the  sort,  two  of  Filicaia’s  patri¬ 
otic  sonnets  among  others,  are  contained  in  the  volume  before 
us.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  linger  over  them  ;  and  there  is  the 
less  temptation  to  do  so,  since  they  are  by  no  means  among  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  the  Translator. 

Even  a  more  lively  interest  belongs  to  another  class  of  feel¬ 
ings,  to  which  the  Italian  lyrics  give  expression  very  frequently, 
though  not  with  a  frequency  corresponding  to  the  proportion 
which  they  hold  in  Mr  Glassford’s  volume  : — very  many  of  the 
pieces  he  gives,  and  especially  of  the  sonnets,  are  strictly  reli¬ 
gious  poems.  These  were  recommended  to  him,  not  only  by  the 
excellence  which  many  of  them  possess,  but  also  by  that  deeply 
religious  feeling  which  he  has  shown  in  all  his  works,  and  whicii 
was  a  striking  feature  in  his  personal  character.  They  add  much, 
both  to  the  poetical  excellence  of  his  collection,  and  to  its  value 
as  an  illustration  of  the  literary  and  moral  history  of  the  nation  in 
which  they  came  to  light.  Every  one  knows,  that  all  phases  of 
emotion  are  expressed  with  much  greater  openness  and  freedom 
by  the  southern  nations  of  Europe,  than  by  those  of  the  north. 
Further,  in  regard  specially  to  religious  feeling,  it  appears  to  us 
that  its  expression  is  more  undisguised  among  Catholics  than 
among  Protestants.  In  the  quiet  frankness  with  which  a  serious 
Homan  Catholic  sets  about  the  offices  of  devotion,  there  is  much 
that  might  shame  the  adherents  of  a  purer  faith.  Yet  the  fact 
springs  from  causes  which  are  not  altogether  pure.  The  highly 
ceremonial  character  of  the  old  worship,  has  an  unquestionable 
tendency  towards  making  devotion  degenerate  into  a  thing  of 
form  ;  and  the  Italian  Catholic,  while  he  kneels  in  open  prayer 
before  tbe  altar  of  his  church,  with  all  the  semblance  of  penitence 
and  awe,  may  yet  be  further  from  his  Maker  in  feeling  and  in 
thought  than  the  Scottish  Presbyterian,  who  shuts  up  his  reli¬ 
gious  adoration  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  and  refuses  to  let 
the  utterance  of  it  have  place  amidst  the  noisy  publicities  of  life. 
Thus,  although  it  is  a  truth  well  worth  notice,  that  religious  sen¬ 
timent  does  spread  much  more  widely  over  the  poetical  literature 
of  Italy  than  over  .our  own,  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  there 
mixed  with  much  of  debasement,  from  which  our  own  poetry  is 
almost  wholly  free.  Strains  of  warm  devotion,  strains  whose 
humble  fervour  is  seemingly  unalloyed  by  any  thing  unworthy, 
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arc  presented  to  us  by  Italian  writers,  whose  own  works  show 
their  thoughts  to  have  dwelt  fondly  on  objects  far  less  pure.  It 
is  not  indeed  a  long  step,  with  a  man  like  Petrarch,  from  idealized 
thoughts  of  love  to  emotions  of  supernal  awe,  and  words  of  reve¬ 
rential  worship.  But  it  is  with  less  satisfaction,  that  one  reads 
religious  poems  from  the  pen  of  Giovanni  Della  Casa,  who  was 
one  of  the  loosest  of  the  Ecclesiastical  libertines  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  who,  in  his  Capitoli,  approved  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  of  all  men  in  the  art  of  decently  veiling  gross 
obscenity.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  we  think  with 
pleasure,  and  may  turn  back  with  profit,  upon  many  of  those  serious 
and  solemn  poetical  effusions,  which  arc  scattered  widely  among 
the  minor  poems  of  Italy ;  and  of  whose  existence  we  are  bound  to 
take  account  in  estimating  the  moral  character  that  belongs  to 
the  literature  of  that  singularly  inconsistent  nation.  In  the  Col¬ 
lection  with  which  we  now  deal,  there  are  many  such  pieces,  on 
the  study  of  which  no  unpleasing  recollection  intrudes.  We 
watch,  with  respect  and  satisfaction,  the  emergence  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  spirit  in  such  men  as  Tasso,  and  Filicaia,  and  Metastasio. 

But  no  such  spectacle  is  more  impressive  than  that  which  is 
before  us,  when  we  behold  Michel  Angelo,  the  stern,  and  wilful, 
and  lauded  man  of  genius,  prostrating  himself  before  God  in 
humble  confession  of  sin ; — dejectedly  acknowledging  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  all  earthly  aims,  and  seeking  in  the  Divine  mercy  a  re¬ 
fuge  from  human  weaknesses,  and  human  disappointments.  Many 
of  his  Sonnets  are  really  hymns  or  prayers.  Mr  Glassford, 
whose  sensitive  taste  was  probably  oflended  by  the  prevailing 
harshness  of  the  language  and  versification,  has  given  but  one  of 
them.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  best ;  but  any 
such  specimen  of  the  poetical  genius  of  a  great  artist  worthily 
employed,  should  not  be  passed  over. 

‘  Now  my  frail  bark  through  life’s  tempestuous  flood 
Is  steer’d,  and  full  in  view  that  port  is  seen 
Where  all  must  answer  what  their  course  has  been, 

And  every  work  be  tried,  if  bad  or  good. 

Now  do  those  lofty  dreams,  my  fancy’s  brood, 

Which  made  of  art  an  idol  and  a  queen. 

Melt  into  air  :  and  now  I  feel,  how  keen  I 
That  what  I  needed  most  I  most  withstood. 

Ye  fabled  joys,  ye  tales  of  empty  love, 

What  are  ye  now,  if  twofold  death  be  nigh  ? 

The  first  is  certain,  and  the  last  1  dread. 

Ah  !  what  does  sculpture,  what  does  painting  prove, 

When  we  have  seen  the  cross,  and  fix’d  our  eye 
On  Him  whose  arms  of  love  were  there  outspread  ?’ 

VOL,  LXXXIV.  NO.  CLXIX.  H 
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If  Mr  Glassford  has  increased  the  value  of  his  Collection  by 
giving  a  pre-eminence  somewhat  beyond  the  fact  to  the  religious 
lyrics  that  lay  at  his  command,  he  has  increased  its  value  yet 
more,  by  putting  decisively  in  the  background  those  amatory 
pieces  which  were  before  him  in  thousands.  This  prevalence 
of  sickly  love-ditties  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  vice  of  Italian  poetry. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Petrarch,  the  lyrical  poem,  but  especially 
the  sonnet,  has  been  seriously  held  to  have  served  its  most  worthy 
purpose  in  singing  the  fanciful  distresses  of  some  amorous  swain  : 
manliness  of  feeling,  and  reality  of  object,  have  oftenest  been 
lost  sight  of  together ;  and  an  artificial  language  has  been  framed, 
which  has  been  not  only  put  to  use  in  this  kind  of  composition, 
but  allowed  to  influence  the  style  adopted  in  others.  But,  in 
the  fact  last  hinted  at,  there  may  be  found  something  which  is  a 
slight  palliative  of  the  offence,  and  which  ought  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  if  we  would  give  fair  treatment  to  the  minor  Italian 
poets.  The  love-sick  diction  of  the  Sonnets  and  Canzoni  is  very 
often  nothing  more  than  words.  It  is  not  designed  to  be  liter¬ 
ally  apprehended.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  nothing  more  than  a 
conventional  form  of  language ;  according  to  which  phrases 
of  sexual  love  are  to  be  held  as  imaginatively  representing 
various  thoughts  and  emotions  not  belonging  to  the  afliection 
primarily  signified.  This  is  most  palpable  with  respect  to  the 
nobler  and  stronger  of  those  spirits,  who  disported  themselves 
in  this  poetic  grove  of  Paphos.  By  Dante  himself,  in  an 
age  when  the  tone  of  sentiment  was  vigorous  to  wildness,  deep 
thought  and  powerful  feeling,  bent  upon  objects  beyond  sense 
and  time,  had  been  sensualized  and  personified  in  the  image 
of  an  earthly  affection,  purified  by  the  hand  of  death,  illumined 
by  the  lamp  of  religion.  In  later  times,  when  the  pressure  of 
external  life  lay  upon  men’s  hearts,  not  as  an  exciting  light,  but 
as  a  darkening  shadow,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  poet  should 
be  willing  to  obey  those  venerable  precedents,  to  which  he  was 
to  owe  the  privilege  of  wrapping  up  his  hesitating  or  gloomy 
view  of  life  in  the  veil  of  exaggerated  or  fictitious  passion  :  and 
the  conventional  form  was  very  usually  retained,  even  when  there 
was  no  especial  reason,  except  habit  and  prepossession,  why  a 
more  natural  mould  should  not  have  been  substituted.  If  we 
keep  this  prevalent  artificiality  of  language  clearly  in  view,  we 
shall  be  able,  not  indeed  to  admire  as  we  could  admire  that 
which  is  natural  and  s[M)ntaneous ;  but  to  gain  a  clue  to  many 
perplexities  that  would  otherwise  act  repulsively  in  our  study  of 
the  Italian  poets.  We  may  thus,  for  example,  understand  in 
part  how  Michael  Angelo  himself  did  not  disdain  to  speak  the 
quasi- Platonic  language  of  Petrarch,  alike  in  addressing  words 
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of  friendship  and  respect  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  in  struggling 
to  give  representation  in  sensuous  imagery  to  his  ideal  of  art,  or 
to  his  loftiest  conceptions  of  religion. 

Two  other  characteristics  of  the  Italian  lyric  there  are,  which 
are  discussed  by  Mr  Glassford  in  his  Preface.  The  one  is,  that 
inclination  to  artificial  imagery  and  strained  thought,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  several  points  in  the  history  of  the  national  literature ; 
and  on  which  the  writer,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  comments 
briefly  but  severely.  The  other  is,  the  extreme  elaboration 
which  the  Italian  lyrical  poems  have  received  in  point  of  form  ; 
and  which  he  contrasts,  approvingly,  with  that  carelessness  of 
finishing,  and  those  formal  irregularities,  which  he  reprimands  in 
the  most  popular  poetry  of  our  own  day. 

It  would  have  pleased  us  to  be  able  to  deal  with  both  of  these 
topics,  for  the  illustration  of  which  the  minor  poetry  of  Italy 
would  furnish  an  instructive  store  of  materials.  But  the  inquiry 
would  involve  some  theoretical  considerations,  upon  which  we 
cannot  here  enter.  We  should  have  to  ascertain,  specifically, 
what  is  the  proper  function  of  lyrical  poetry  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  kinds ;  and  what  relations,  both  as  to  historical 
development  and  as  to  susceptibility  of  amalgamation,  the  several 
kinds  bear  to  each  other.  The  pure  lyric  would  thus  present 
itself  to  us,  as  being,  in  a  manner,  the  germ  of  all  poetry ;  as  being 
the  kind  which  aims,  more  directly  and  exclusively  than  any 
other,  at  the  excitement  of  the  purely  poetic  feeling,  the  con¬ 
templative  emotion  of  the  beautiful ;  while  we  should  perceive 
how,  always  in  some  degree,  and  in  several  of  its  forms  with 
great  fulness,  this  aim  of  the  lyric  admits  of  being  combined 
with  either  or  both  of  those  which  are  specifically  characteristic 
of  the  historical  poem,  or  the  didactic.  VVe  should  thus  be  able 
to  trace  to  its  source  the  tendency  to  false  thought  which  always 
lurks  in  the  lyric, — especially  in  such  mixed  forms  of  it  as  the 
Sonnet ;  and  we  should  also  be  able  to  discover  why  it  is,  that, 
although  we  may  still  see  reason  to  regret  the  pedantic  nume¬ 
rical  restrictions  of  the  sonnet,  yet,  in  all  kinds  of  the  lyrical 
poem,  the  form,  embracing  considerations  of  arrangement,  and 
diction,  and  melody,  is  justly  held  to  be  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  in  any  other  kind  of  poetry  whatever. 

VVe  can  only  point  out  one  aspect  of  the  consideration 
last  suggested.  Felicity  of  diction,  most  valuable  in  all  kinds 
of  poetry,  becomes  beyond  price  in  the  lyric  ;  and  in  no 
other  kind  of  composition  is  the  power  of  concentrating  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  imagery  so  important  to  the  poet.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  new  and  delightful  image  be  conceived  :  it  must  be  painted 
by  a  process,  which,  in  its  minuteness  as  well  as  elaboration  of 
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touch,  resembles  the  paintinpf  of  a  miniature  on  ivory.  It  is 
for  reasons  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  skilful  variation  of  an  image 
or  thought  already  familiar,  is  often,  if  supported  by  adequate 
skill  of  expression,  an  effort  that  rewards  the  lyrical  poet  as  richly 
as  the  presentation  of  a  thought  or  image  entirely  new.  Mr 
Glassford  has  invited  attention  very  earnestly,  especially  in  his 
notes  on  Della  Casa,  to  the  wonderful  effect  which  is  sometimes 
produced  by  this  skilfully  imaginative  elaboration  of  a  few  simple 
materials.  But  for  the  similarity  of  subject  with  a  poem 
already  given,  we  would  have  quoted  in  illustration  Della  Casa’s 
sonnet  to  Sleep.  An  example,  almost  as  good  in  point  of  diction 
and  arrangement,  and  superior  in  force  of  thought,  as  well  as  in 
elevation  of  feeling,  is  the  following  Sonnet  of  his,  with  which 
we  quit  this  pleasing  volume.  It  is  addressed  to  the  poet’s 
friend  Marmitta,  with  whose  anticipated  fame  he  modestly  con¬ 
trasts  his  own  supposed  obscurity. 

‘  Would  that  my  soul  were  as  alive,  and  heart 
In  every  point  as  calm  and  free  from  ail, 

As  tlie  keen  pangs  of  this  my  body  frail 
On  Adria’s  pleasant  coast  abate  their  smart ! 

Alas  !  how  quickly  this  our  earthly  part. 

Wasted  by  time,  from  hour  to  hour  shall  fail ; 

And  cherish’d  names  how  soon,  swept  down  the  vale. 

Mine  with  the  crowd,  yours  noted  and  apart. 

Even  as  a  leaf  is  driven  before  tbe  gust, 

Shull  fall  and  fade !  Oh,  human  sight !  how  slow 
And  dark,  still  fix’d  upon  the  world  and  dust, 

Not  raised  to  heaven,  where  fruits  immortal  grow  ! 

Oh,  earthly  bird !  so  ready  to  adjust 

Thy  wings  for  flight,  yet  still  to  drop  so  low !’ 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Papers  relative  to  the  Drawing  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament,  and  to  the  means  of  insuring  the  Uniformity  thereof 
in  IjanguagCi  in  Form-,  in  Arrangement,  and  in  Matter.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Arthur  Symonds.  Presented  to  Parliament,  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,  in  1838. 

2.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Analogy  between  Legal  and  General 
Composition,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Drawing  of 
Legal  Instruments,  public  and  private.  By  Samuel  Higgs 
Gael,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  8vo.  London  :  1840. 

3.  On  Legislative  Expression,  or  the  Language  of  the  Written 
Law.  By  George  Coode  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8vo. 
London:  1845. 

^^His  is  a  large  and  important  inquiry,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous  to  undertake  the  double  duty  of  e.xamining  the 
existing  defects  in  the  structure  of  our  statutes,  and  setting  forth 
the  details  of  the  proper  remedy,  within  the  space  that  we  can 
at  present  allot  to  it.  In  truth,  we  greatly  doubt,  whether, 
were  we  able  to  accomplish  such  a  systematic  exposition,  we 
should  be  favoured  with  the  continued  attention  of  our  readers. 
But,  in  a  matter  like  this,  the  exposure  of  flagrant  defects, 
arising  not  from  abortive  efforts  to  create  a  competent  system, 
but  springing  up  as  the  natural  fruits  of  utter  neglect,  is  half 
the  victory  of  improvement  gained.  Showing,  as  we  shall  be 
able  to  do,  that  no  uniform  system  has  ever  been  adopted  in  this 
branch  of  the  Public  Service — but  that  it  has  been  left  to  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  unknown  and  irresponsible  private 
persons, — differing  in  profession,  in  opinion,  and  in  notions  of 
the  proper  manner  in  which  their  duties  ought  to  be  per¬ 
formed — we  shall  prepare  the  reader  to  find,  that  the  work  so 
executed  is  unscientific,  incongruous,  and  imperfect ;  and  when 
he  follows  us  through  our  general  remarks,  he  will  probably  be 
more  disposed  than  heretofore  to  attend  to  the  vast  practical 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  improvements. 

There  are  three  different  parties  to  whose  intelligence  the 
Legislative  Draftsman  must  address  his  labours — the  Legislator, 
whose  will  he  expresses ;  the  People,  who  are  to  derive  from  this 
expression  the  rule  of  their  conduct;  and  the  Judge,  who  is  to 
decide,  when  it  becomes  a  question,  whether  or  not  the  law  has 
been  obeyed.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  legislator  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  law,  but  the  words  in  which  he  has  permitted  that 
intention  to  be  expressed.  His  views  and  designs  cannot  be 
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matter  of  enquiry  ;  and  if  by  any  accident  he  has  sanctioned  a 
law  which  the  judge  interprets  in  a  manner  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  the  legislator  understood  it,  it  must  be  so  put 
in  execution;  for  the  public  have  a  vested  right  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  not  as  it  was  intended.  The 
draftsman,  therefore,  must  not  be  content  with  announcing 
his  propositions  so  as  to  please  his  own  taste  ;  he  must  so  con¬ 
struct  them,  that,  according  to  what  he  knows  of  the  method  in 
which  judges  construe  language,  they  shall  receive  from  the 
Bench  an  interpretation  corresponding  with  the  desire  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  expresses  his  meaning  in  language  sufficiently  clear  to 
receive  the  right  interpretation  from  an  impartial  critic.  He 
lays  his  work  before  a  public  who  are  entitled  each  to  interpret 
it  in  his  own  favour ;  and  to  found  upon  any  reading  that  sup¬ 
ports  his  own  views,  whether  it  be  in  conformity  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  with  which  the  measure  was  prepared  or  not.  To  fortify  his 
meaning  against  the  distortions  of  ingenious  selfishness,  is  thus 
the  real  labour  of  the  draftsman — the  cause  of  all  the  elabor¬ 
ation  and  complexity  of  his  composition ;  the  reason  why  he 
puts  a  proviso  here,  and  an  exception  there  ;  incorporates  com¬ 
plex  alternatives  in  the  body  of  his  sentences;  and  employs 
ten  different  words  for  that  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  may  be 
expressed  in  one.  He  taxes  the  highest  capacity  of  language 
as  a  vehicle  of  thought ;  for  he  desires  to  make  his  composition 
not  only  intelligible,  but  incapable  of  being  misinterpreted.  A 
perpetual  war  with  selfish  misinterpretation,  is  the  cause  of  the 
elaboration  and  obscurity  that  pervades  all  legal  composition, 
whether  in  Public  Laws,  or  in  private  Conveyancing.  All  who 
have  had  any  concern  with  the  practice  of  the  law,  know  that 
there  is  no  such  perverse,  unfair,  prejudiced  critic  among  man¬ 
kind,  as  he  who  is  making  up  his  mind  to  go  to  law.  If  words 
are  against  him,  then  the  meaning  of  the  writer  was  certainly 
in  his  favour ;  and  how  monstrously  unjust  it  is  that  he  should 
be  the  victim  of  bad  grammar  or  unfortunate  collocation  !  If 
the  intention  of  the  writer  was  decidedly  against  him,  but  by 
the  omission  of  the  word  ‘  not,*  or  otherwise,  words  are  in  his 
favour — will  the  administrators  of  British  justice  dare  to  deprive 
him  of  what  has  been  in  distinct  terms  made  his  ?  Lawyers’ 
quibbles  are  a  byword — but  what  a  picture  of  the  selfishness, 
dishonesty,  and  perverseness  of  human  nature  would  be  a  collec¬ 
tion,  if  such  could  be  made,  of  the  quibbles  of  clients !  Words 
are  at  once  the  weapon  and  the  fortification  of  lawyers,  and  the 
unwieldy  diffuseness,  the  confusion,  the  clumsy  elaborateness  of 
their  workmanship,  have  been  caused  by  the  accumulation  of 
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fortifications  against  the  attacks  of  the  designing  and  selfish. 
A  breach  having  been  made  in  any  particular  place,  the  legal 
draftsman  has  no  alternative  but  to  raise  a  new  ramo^^t ;  he 
is  afraid  on  his  own  responsibility  to  remove  the  fra.  jnt  of 
the  broken  wall,  but  he  erects  another;  and  so  from  ume  to 
time  the  mass  continues  to  accumulate,  new  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  new  forms  of  clauses  being  added  to  those 
which  have  been  found  imperfect.  A  very  skilful  lawyer  may 
sometimes  tiikc  it  upon  him  to  remodel  defective  Forms,  but  the 
ordinary  practitioner  feels  such  a  responsibility  too  great  for  him  ; 
and  he  is  content  to  be  elaborate  and  obscure,  so  he  be  free 
from  the  risk  of  having  recourse  to  a  novelty.  Hence  the 
illogiciil  accumulation  of  loads  of  words  signifying  nearly  if  not 
quite  the  same  thing;  and  the  use  of  many  integers,  to  ex¬ 
press  that  which  a  cumulative  term  would  have  represented 
more  fully  and  completely.  The  draftsman  engaged  upon  his 
particular  job,  which  he  must  execute  in  the  safest  manner  for  his 
employer,  improves  on  the  precedent  set  before  him,  by  adding  a 
word  or  two.  The  next  draftsman,  employed  for  the  like  pur¬ 
pose,  after  a  lapse  of  time  in  which  the  etiicacy  of  these  additions 
has  been  experienced,  adds  some  others,  and  so  the  mass  ac¬ 
cumulates. 

If  the  clauses  of  an  act  are  declared  by  a  subsequent  act  to  be 
in  force,  the  draftsman  is  not  content  to  refer  to  them  simply  as 
clauses  ;  but  by  a  gradual  accumulation  it  has  become  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  say,  *all  the  powers,  authorities,  provisions,  regulations, 

‘  directions,  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  clauses,  matters,  and 
‘  things  whatsoever.'  One  word  might  suffice  to  refer  to  the 
levying  of  a  tax,  but  it  must  be  expressed  by  such  a  collection  of 
terms,  as  *  raising,  levying,  recovering,  collecting,  receiving, 

‘  taking,  and  securing.’  It  is  thus  that  the  logician’s  example  of 
illogical  arrangement — books  divided  into  quartos,  folios,  octa¬ 
vos — history,  novels,  and  dictionaries — is  exhibited  in  our  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  instance  the  generic  term  ‘  books  ’  is  used. 
Then  some  persons,  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  that 
folios  are  especially  included,  adds  that  word  ;  the  next  drafts¬ 
man,  feeling  that  the  enumeration  is  very  far  from  being  ex¬ 
haustive,  adds  another  term  ;  and  thus  what  ought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  logical  aggregation,  is  attempted  to  be  performed  by 
individual  enumeration. 

In  a  Despotism,  where  the  declaration  of  the  law  and  its  en¬ 
forcement  proceed  from  the  same  source,  the  citizen  will  not  look 
to  the  absolute  terms  of  the  law,  but  to  the  intention  and  will  of 
the  lawgiver.  Brevity  and  simplicity  may  be  the  characteristic 
of  such  laws,  without  a  severe  tax  on  the  thought  of  the  drafts- 
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man ;  for  every  one,  instead  of  making  a  peculiar  reading,  and 
claiming  a  vested  interest  in  it,  will  be  anxious  to  discover  and 
abide  by  that  intention  of  the  legislature,  according  to  which 
he  knows  that  his  conduct  will  be  interpreted.  Whoever  would 
understand  how  much  more  simple  it  would  be  to  legislate  for  a 
public,  anxious  merely  to  understand  the  lawgiver’s  meaning,  than 
for  a  set  of  people  each  struggling  to  get  his  own  view  of  it 
adopted,  may  compare  the  bill  of  fares  at  a  railway  station  with 
a  tariff  act.  ‘Table  of  fares’ announces  to  the  willing  mind 
as  much  as  several  sections  of  a  statute  are  required  to  put  be¬ 
yond  the  cavils  of  an  impugner.  ‘  First  class,’ — ‘  second  class,* — 

‘  third  class,’ — need  no  elaborate  interpretation  of  their  meaning. 

‘  Passengers’  luggage  must  be  at  the  terminus  ten  minutes  before 
starting,’  is  easily  understood  ;  for  it  is  the  passengers’  interest  to 
comprehend  it,  not  to  discover  and  support  any  peculiar  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it.  Even  where  there  are  acts  of  Parliament  fortified  by 
the  usual  accumulation  of  phrases,  it  is  sometimes  found  expedient 
to  provide — of  that  which  has  been  made  long  and  elaborate  to 
obviate  sinister  perversion  of  its  meaning — a  short  abridgement, 
for  the  aid  of  those  who  honestly  seek  to  know  the  intention  of 
the  framer.  Thus,  at  a  Turnpike  gate,  we  see  a  board  an¬ 
nouncing  a  series  of  rules,  and  a  table  of  tolls.  It  contains  all  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  give  in  place  of  many  pages  of 
the  turnpike  act,  had  those  who  read  it  done  so  only  for  infor¬ 
mation  ;  but  the  very  persons  who  read  and  obey  these  ab¬ 
breviated  rules  and  tabular  rates,  would  not  consent  to  be 
bound  by  a  law  so  briefly  set  forth  ;  but,  acquiring  their  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  abbreviated  form,  are  only  prevented  from  disputing 
the  meaning  of  that  which  is  simple  and  intelligible,  because  they 
know  that  it  is  fortified  by  the  elaborate  and  well  weighed 
clauses  of  an  act  of  Parliament ;  which  they  have  never  seen, 
and  which  they  would  be  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  if  it  were 
before  them. 

I'he  circumstance  that  the  delicate  and  difficult  duty  of  draw¬ 
ing  acts  of  Parliament  was  left  to  the  unregulated  practice  of 
individuals,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Sages  of  the  Law. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  laments  that  the  quantity  of  unscientific  ir¬ 
regular  draftsmanship,  for  which  both  private  documents  and  the 
public  laws  were  in  his  day  conspicuous,  gave  birth  to  much 
litigation. 

*  The  greatest  questions,’  says  he,  ‘  arise,  not  upon  any  of  the  rules 
of  the  common  law,  but  upon  conveyances  and  instruments  made 
by  men  unlearned,  many  times  made  upon  wills  intricately,  absurdly, 
and  repugnantly  set  down  by  parsons,  scriveners,  and  such  other 
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impcriti ;  and  oftentimes  upon  acts  of  Parliament  overladen  with  pre¬ 
mises  and  additions,  and  many  times  on  a  sudden  penned  and  corrected 
by  men  of  none  or  very  little  judgment  in  law. 

<  If  men  would  take  sound  advice  and  counsel  in  making  of  their 
conveyances,  assurances,  instruments,  and  wills ;  and  counsellors  would* 
take  pains  to  be  rightly  and  truly  informed  of  the  true  state  of  their 
clients’  case,  so  as  their  advice  and  counsel  might  be  apt  and  agreeable 
to  their  clients’  estate ;  and  if  acts  of  Parliament  were  after  the  old 
fashion  penned,  and  by  such  as  perfectly  knew  what  the  common  law 
was,  before  the  making  of  any  act  of  Parliament  concerning  that  matter  ; 
as  also  how  fur  forth  former  statutes  had  provided  remedy  for  former 
mischiefs  and  defects  discovered  by  experience,  therefore  should  very  few 
questions  in  law  arise ;  and  the  learned  should  nut  so  often  and  so  much 
perplex  their  beads  to  make  atonement  and  peace  by  construction  of  law 
between  insensible  and  disagreeing  words,  sentences  and  provisoes,  as 
they  now  do.*  • 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  passage,  that  the  great  oracle  of 
the  Common  Law  would  have  desired  to  see  the  statutes  drawn  and 
revised  by  the  Judges,  according  to  old  practice ;  but  though  we 
are  anxious  to  see  legal  skill  and  uniformity  of  system  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  our  laws,  we  do  not  think  that  those  who 
are  afterwards  to  have  the  duty  of  interpreting  them,  should  also 
be  trusted  with  the  task  of  drawing  them.  The  Judge  who  gives 
decisions  on  the  meaning  of  a  law  framed  by  himself,  may  be  the 
person  to  know  best  what  he  intended  to  set  forth  ;  but  he  is  for 
that  very  reason  ill  qualified  to  decide  whether  the  words  he  has 
chosen  have  really  given  expression  to  what  he  meant,  and  must 
so  be  understood  by  every  person  who  considerately  weighs  them. 
He  will  decide  according  to  his  intention ;  but  his  Successor  will 
decide  according  to  the  meaning  of  his  words.  For  the  same 
reason.  Solicitors  know  that  the  most  unsafe  person  of  whom  to 
take  an  opinion  on  the  application  of  a  statute,  is  the  Counsel 
who  framed  it.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  those  who  are  most 
acute  in  their  judicial  capacity,  in  weighing  the  value  of  subtle 
criticisms  on  acts,  are  not  the  best  constructors  of  intelli¬ 
gible  clauses.  Perhaps  their  own  ingenuity  in  discovering 
latent  objections,  makes  them  too  diffident  of  clear,  broad,  simple 
phraseology ;  and  anxious  to  surround  it  with  explanatory  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  expressions  suited  to  meet  their  own  doubts.  Lord 
Eldon,  who  boasted  of  being  able  to  drive  a  coach  and  six  through 
other  men’s  statutes,  was,  it  appears,  himself  a  singularly  confused 
draftsman. 

'  He  one  day,’  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  ‘  sent  for  me  into  his  room 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  and  showed  me  two  clauses  which  be  bad  drawn, 
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and  which  he  proposed  to  add  to  the  bill,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  them.  They  were  so  obscure,  that  after  reading  them  repeatedly,  I 
found  myself  very  reluctantly  obliged  to  ask  him  what  the  object  of 
them  was.  He  explained  to  me,  that  they  were  intended  to  enable 
the  heir  of  a  trader  who  should  die,  seized  of  a  real  estate  mure  than 
sufficient  to  pay  his  debts,  to  sell  part  of  the  estate,  leaving  the  rest 
to  answer  the  demands  of  creditors.  Without  this  explanation,  I 
certainly  never  should  have  collected,  from  the  words  of  the  proposed 
clauses,  that  that  was  their  object.’  * 

In  the  passage  cited  above  from  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  allu¬ 
sion  was  probably  not  directed  to  the  revisal  of  Parliamentary 
Bills  during  their  progress  by  persons  of  skill ;  but  to  the  an¬ 
cient  practice  by  which  the  judges  framed  the  statutes  out  of 
the  proceedings  of  Purliamcut.  It  is  to  the  cuiious  constitu¬ 
tional  movement,  by  which  a  change  was  effected  in  this  system, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  circumstance  of  the  structure  of  the 
laws  passed  by  Parliament  having  been  neglected;  while  the 
iuternal  forms  of  the  legislative  assemblies  by  which  they  are 
discussed  and  sanctioned,  have  been  carefully  rchned  to  the  ut¬ 
most  pitch  of  philosophical  and  practical  precision.  It  has  long 
been  an  essential  principle  in  these  forms,  that  nothing  can  make 
its  appearance  as  the  determination,  sense,  or  will  of  Parliament, 
unless  it  has  been  put  in  writing  before  the  discussion  has  begun  ; 
so  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  each  member  to  know,  not  only 
the  general  purport,  but  the  very  words  of  that  which  he  is  adopt¬ 
ing  or  rejecting.  There  was  thus  nothing  left  for  any  recording 
officer,  but  the  statement  of  the  vote  as  in  the  affirmative  or  nega¬ 
tive  ;  and  no  reliance  was  placed  on  the  honesty  or  discretion  of 
any  official  person  as  the  organ  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body.  The  practice  of  voting  on  amendments  seriatim, 
and  finally  adopting  or  rejecting,  by  a  distinct  vote,  the  propo¬ 
sition  in  reference  to  which  they  have  been  proposed,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  this  beautiful  system  ;  and,  simple  as  it  may  appear, 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  designs  of  high  logical  art,  for  un¬ 
ravelling  the  various  threads  of  a  complex  series  of  contending 
proposals, — discussing  each  one  separately  from  the  others,  and 
giving  each  the  benefit  of  a  distinct  debate  on  its  merits,  if  that 
be  demanded  by  its  opponents,  and  a  deliberate  vote  of  the 
House.  This  system,  like  many  others  that  unite  simplicity  with 
high  art,  was  the  growth  of  ages.  Hatsell  tells  us,  that  ‘  It  was 
‘  the  ancient  praedee  for  the  Speaker  to  collect  the  sense  of  the 
*  House  from  the  debate,  and  from  thence  to  form  a  question  on 
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<  which  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House;  but  this  has  long. 

*  been  discontinued,  and  at  present  the  usual  and  almost  uni- 
‘  versal  method  is,  for  the  member  who  moves  a  question  to  put 
‘  it  into  writing  and  deliver  it,  to  the  Speaker,  who,  when  it  has 
‘  been  seconded,  proposes  it  to  the  House,  and  then  the  House 
‘  arc  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  question.’  * 

We  find  from  the  same  authority,  that  so  early  as  10th  April 
1571,  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Speaker,  ‘  That  from  henceforth 

*  men  making  motions  shall  bring  them  in  writing.’  As  an  in¬ 
stance,  however,  of  the  power  which  the  Speaker,  or  a  Chairman 
of  a  Committee,  might  have  at  a  much  later  period  in  giving  a 
direction  to  the  proceedings.  Clarendon  tells  us  that 

<  Tbey  called  iu  the  morning  for  tha  Bill  for  the  extirpation  of 
Epiecopacy,  and  gave  it  a  second  reading  ;  and  resolved,  “  that  it  should 
he  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  that  it  should  be 
proceeded  upon  next  morning.”  It  was  a  very  long  debate  the  next 
morning  after  the  Speaker  had  left  the  chair,  who  should  be  in  the  chair 
fur  the  committee.  They  who  wished  well  to  the  Bill  having  resolved 
“  to  put  Mr  Hyde  into  the  chair,  that  he  might  not  give  them  trouble  by 
fre(|uent  speaking,  and  so  too  much  obstruct  the  expediting  of  the  Bill.” 
They  who  were  against  the  Bill,  pressed  and  called  loud  to  Mr  Crew  to 
be  in  the  chair ;  but  in  conclusion  Mr  Hyde  was  commanded  to  the 
cliair,  they  who  were  enemies  to  the  Bill  being  divided  in  opinion,  many 
believing,  that  he  would  obstruct  the  Bill  more  in  that  place  than  if  he 
remained  at  liberty,  and  they  found  it  to  be  true.’  f 

In  the  ne.xt  page  we  are  told  that  ‘  they  were  forced  to  dis- 
‘  continue  their  beloved  Bill,  and  let  it  rest ;  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig 
‘  declaring  that  he  would  never  hereafter  put  an  enemy  in  the 
‘  chair ;  nor  had  they  ever  after  the  courage  to  resume  consider- 
‘  ation  of  the  Bill,  even  after  the  war  was  entered  into.’ 

In  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  English  Monarchs,  any  statute  of  a 
session  was  framed  by  the  judges  out  of  the  petitions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  relative  consents  of  the  Monarchs.  This  system 
naturally  gave  rise  not  only  to  much  doubt  whether  the  true 
meaning  of  ihe  legislature  had  been  incorporated  in  their  record¬ 
ed  act ;  but  from  the  frequent  remonstrances  of  parliament 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  it  appears  to  have  given 
room  for  intentional  tampering  and  vitiation, — the  Monarch  some¬ 
times  altering  the  terms  of  the  petition  before  he  granted  it,  and 
the  judges  occasionally  taking  liberties  with  the  materials  from 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  compose  the  laws.  Down  to  the  time 
of  Henry  V.,  ‘  it  was  usual,’  says  Mr  Ruffhead,  ‘  upon  entering 
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*  the  Bill  upon  the  statute  roll,  to  make  additions,  diminutions, 

*  and  alterations,  whereby  the  act  was  made  to  vary  materially 

*  from  the  substance  of  the  commons’  petitions,  and  sometimes 
‘  framed  directly  contrary  to  their  sense  and  meaning.  Several 

*  instances  of  this  kind  occur  on  the  rolls;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 

*  to  mention  one,  which  is  extremely  remarkable,  viz.  the  86  Ed. 
‘III.  Stat.  I  c.  15,  providing,  that  all  pleas  shall  be  pleaded  in 
‘  the  English  tongue,  which  is  the  purport  of  that  petition  on  the 
‘  parliament  roll ;  but  on  the  statute  roll  we  Bnd  these  words 
‘  added,  aiirf  that  they  be  entered  and  enrolledin  Latin,  ^-c.,  which 
‘  words  are  not  in  the  parliament  roll.’* 

The  history  of  that  silent  and  important  revolution  by  which 

{tarliamcnt  provided  for  the  integrity  and  genuineness  of  its 
egislative  proceedings,  is  thus  told  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale: — 

‘  But  because  sometimes  difficulties  and  troubles  arose,  by  this 
‘  extracting  out  of  the  petition  and  answer,  about  the  latter  end 
*  of  Henry  VI.  and  beginning  of  Edward  IV.,  they  took  a 
‘  course  to  reduce  them,  even  in  the  first  instance,  into  the  full 
*  and  complete  form — Item  queedam  petitio  exhibita  fuit  in  hoc 
‘  Parliamento,  formam  actus  in  se  continens,  §-c. ;  and  abating 
‘  that  style,  the  method  continues  much  the  same  ;  namely,  that 
*  the  entire  act  is  drawn  up  in  form,  and  so  comes  to  the  King 
*  for  his  assent.’  f 

In  Scotland,  to  the  last,  the  legislation  of  a  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  digested  by  the  Clerk- Register,  from 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in  relation  to  them ;  and  the 
consequence  is  thus  exhibited  in  an  incident  related  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  : — ‘  The  Earl  of  Middleton,  after  the  Parlia- 
‘  ment  was  adjourned,  returned  to  court,  taking  along  with  him 
*  the  Register  and  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  the  last  session  ; 
‘  which  favour  the  Register,  who  then  governed  all,  earnestly 
‘  desired,  upon  design  to  be  rewarded  for  his  pains  in  drawing 
‘  the  acts  so  advantageously  for  his  Majesty's  interest'  J  By  this 
anecdote,  we  may  measure  the  importance  to  the  integrity  of 
our  law,  and  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Parliament,  of  the 
change  in  the  English  practice  described  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale.  ; 

When  to  this  expedient  was  added  the  routine  of  the  three 
readings,  and  the  method  of  discussion  in  committee,  the 


•  Preface  to  the  Statutes  at  Large,  f  History  of  the  Common  Laic,  p.  14. 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  p.  92. 
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arrangements  for  making  it  clear  that  a  measure  had  received 
the  full  assent  of  the  legislature,  were  brought  to  perfection. 
The  principle  of  the  measure,  in  the  first  place,  received  their 
assent,  and  it  was  laid  before  them  in  the  words  in  which  it 
would  stand  as  their  act.  As,  however,  the  whole  of  the  details 
might  not  receive  that  approval  which  was  awarded  to  the  general 
purport  of  the  bill,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  these  being 
altered  as  the  majority  of  the  House  might  suggest;  but  in  such 
a  form  that  the  discussion  should  not  interfere  with  the  decision, 
on  the  final  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  measure.  Its  clauses 
having  been  to  this  end  considered  in  committee,  the  amended 
draft  was  again  presented  to  the  whole  body,  sitting  in  its  legis¬ 
lative  capacity, — on  the  simple  question,  whether  the  whole  should 
be  adopted  or  the  whole  rejected. 

A  complete  severance  was  thus  made  between  the  forms  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  the  laws  which  they  were  the  means 
of  embodying  and  promulgating.  The  former  system,  disencum¬ 
bered  of  the  structure  of  the  laws,  came  speedily  to  perfection. 
Its  progress  was  the  object  of  the  care  and  ingenuity  of  the 
guardians  of  the  constitution ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
further  concern  with  the  mere  structure  of  the  laws,  than  the 
simple  process  of  stamping  them  with  the  official  mark  of  accep¬ 
tance.  Thus  dropped  out  of  the  charge  of  the  legislature,  which 
so  carefully  and  scientifically  transacted  its  own  peculiar  business, 
the  substance  of  the  bills  which  were  to  be  proposed  as  laws, 
was  left  to  be  framed  according  to  chance  or  choice, — one 
being  prepared  by  a  Member  of  Parliament,  another  by  a  Lawyer 
employed  for  the  purpose,  another  by  some  economical  projector, 
and  another  by  the  member  of  some  official  department.  No  ge¬ 
neral  rule  was  ever  adopted  or  set  forth;  and  the  only  element  of 
uniformity  was  a  desire  in  each  draftsman  not  to  perpetrate  any 
thing  very  different  from  the  work  of  his  predecessors — a  custom 
which,  if  it  prevented  some  extravagances  and  diversities,  also 
perpetuated  every  defect  that  had  ever  obtained  currency.  Thus, 
since  the  Union  with  Scotland,  to  very  near  the  present  day, 
there  has  been  no  perceptible  improvement  of  the  statutes ;  and 
the  few  amendments  which  have  been  lately  introduced,  only  show 
how  wide  a  field  there  is  for  beneficial  alteration.  With  the 
exception  of  these  partial  experiments,  all  the  reforms  which  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  have  developed,  consist  in  some  facilities 
for  reference ;  of  which  the  Queen’s  printer  has,  we  presume,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  merit.  If  we  examine  an  official 
printed  volume  of  the  statutes  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  we  find 
that  the  several  chapters  or  acts  of  the  statute  of  any  session  are 
not  numbered,  and  that  none  of  them  are  numerically  partitioned 
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into  sections.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  indeed,  though  in  the  printed 
copy  they  are  now  provided  with  a  numerical  division  and  sub¬ 
division,  no  abbreviated  indicative  signs  are  acknowledged ;  and, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  references  to  and  fro,  throughout 
the  statute-book,  are  made  in  the  clumsiest  and  vaguest  manner. 

In  1793  a  slight  improvement  was  made  in  the  statute  law,  by 
appending  to  the  title  of  each  act  the  day  of  its  having  received 
the  royal  assent ;  and  thus  making  it  bear  ex  facie  tbe  date 
from  which  its  operation  as  a  law  commenced.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  few  improvements  made  by  the  legislature  itself.  It 
was  formerly  said,  that  an  act  of  Parliament,  if  it  did  not  spe¬ 
cially  explain  the  period  of  its  commencement,  should  be  held  to 
have  been  in  force  from  the  beginning  of  the  session.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  practice  of  such  a  ficlio  juris 
was  productive  of  great  injustice;  and  accordingly  the  33  Geo.  III. 
c.  1 3,  enacted,  that  the  Clerk  of  Parliament  should  indorse  on  each 
act  the  day  of  its  receiving  the  royal  assent — which,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  distinct  provision,  should  be  held  as  the  day  when 
its  operation  commenced.  Another  amendment  introduced  by 
statutory  authority  may  be  mentioned ; — the  provision  that  all 
acts  which  mention  England  shall  include  Wales  and  Berwick- 
on-Tweed.*  But  this  very  amendment  is  indicative  of  a  general 
want  of  system  ;  for  the  title  of  the  act  relating  merely  to  house 
and  window  duties  contains  no  indication  of  its  possessing  such 
a  clause,  and,  at  the  present  day,  bills  are  drawn  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  this  provision. 

Down  to  the  year  1798,  all  the  public  statutes  passed  in  a 
session  were  mixed  up  together,  and,  in  the  printed  editions 
numbered  continually  in  consecutive  chapters,  without  any 
separation  of  the  public  and  general  from  the  local  and  personal 
acts.  These  are  now  separated,  and  distinctly  enumerated  ;  and 
the  vast  extent  of  legislation  for  purposes  of  local  administration 
and  the  organization  of  joint-stock  companies,  has  made  the 
annual  increase  of  the  second  department  equal  to  about  four 
times  that  of  tbe  first. 

The  use  of  Schedules  became  a  fixed  practice  about  the  year 
1794  ;  though  Mr  Gael  shows  it  to  have  been  known  and  exem¬ 
plified  so  early  as  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.  It  has  been  of 
great  service,  in  throwing  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings, 
and  numerical  tables,  out  of  tbe  framework  of  the  statute,  and 
removing  at  least  one  element  of  prolixity  and  confusion.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  complex  financial  measures  of 


*  20  Geo.  II.  c.  42,  §  3. 
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modern  times  could  have  been  put  into  legislative  shape,  without 
the  aid  of  this  ingenious  and  most  simple  machinery. 

In  scarcely  any  other  respect  has  the  form  of  the  general  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  country  been  improved  since  the  Revolution  ;  while 
it  has  probably  become  more  prolix  and  obscure  in  the  structure 
of  its  sentences;  because  from  generation  to  generation  no  one 
has  dared  to  abridge,  and  whatever  redundancy  has  from  time  to 
time  got  admission  by  the  practice  of  draftsmen,  has  been  reli¬ 
giously  preserved  by  their  successors.  How  clearly,  briefly, 
and  to  the  point,  the  legislature  sometimes  spoke  in  the  days  of  , 
William  III.,  the  following  passage,  taken  from  an  act  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  tobacco  duties,  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance — 

‘  For  the  more  easy  and  better  collection  of  the  said  duties  for  the 
future,  be  it  enacted  l»y  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  security  to  be 
given  fur  the  said  duties  on  tobacco,  be  by  bond  to  be  given  by  the  im¬ 
porter  thereof,  with  one  or  more  sufficient  sureties  for  payment  of  the 
duty  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  from  the  importation,  and  that  there 
be  a  discount  of  ten  per  centum  for  prompt  payment  of  the  said  impost 
duty,  if  the  same  shall  be  paid  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
entry,  and  of  eight  per  centum  at  any  time  afterwards  within  six 
months  of  the  same,  of  six  per  centum  if  within  nine  months,  of  four  per 
centum  if  within  twelve  months,  of  two  per  centum  if  within  fifteen 
months ;  but  after  fifteen  months  expired,  there  shall  be  no  discount  at  all. 
That  on  any  payment  of  the  said  duty  for  tobacco  to  be  consumed  here, 
there  be  an  allowance  for  the  future  of  eight  pounds  per  centum  for  the 
merchants’  encouragement,  in  consideration  of  waste  and  shrinkage  in 
the  cellars.  That  the  security  given  by  the  importers  for  eighteen 
months,  be  discharged  by  debentures  referring  to  the  particular  entries 
or  exportations,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  from  the  importation 
and  not  after  that  time.’* 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  legislation  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  seldom  find  it  so  aptly  illustrating  the 
Horatian  maxim — 

<QuIcquid  precipies,  esto  brevis,  nt  cito  dicta 
Percipient  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles.’ 

T’lie  Statute  Law  is  partly  addressed  to  Official  persons,  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  terms 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  act,  and  partly  to  the  Public  at 
large.  If  a  department  were  chosen  for  the  display  of  com¬ 
plexity,  it  would  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  former  portion, — for 
various  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  acts  is  part  of  the  business  of  these  official  persons.  But  it 
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unfortunately  happens  that  this  is  exactly  the  part  of  our  legis¬ 
lation  in  which  the  phraseology  is  most  brief  and  distinct,  be¬ 
cause  the  acts  are  drawn  by  people  conversant  with  the  familiar 
nomenclature  of  their  department ;  and  instead  of  employing  a 
mass  of  words  in  description,  they  use  those  abbreviated  terms 
to  which  custom  has  given  distinct  and  well-known  interpreta¬ 
tions,  in  the  conventional  language  of  their  craft.  Thus,  in  the 
act  for  the  management  of  the  E.\cise,  the  officer  of  excise, 

‘  in  whose  survey’  a  licensed  trader  is,  is  to  receive  his  ‘  entry’ 
and  copy  it  into  ‘  the  general  entry  book.’  But  it  is  in  the 
statutes  for  the  alteration  of  the  practice  of  the  law,  that  this 
abbreviated  phraseology  is  seen  to  most  advantage ;  because  the 
lawyer  who  revises  a  bill  before  it  finds  its  way  into  either  of 
the  Houses,  will  often  object  to  the  abbreviated  technicalities  of 
other  professions,  and  insist  that  they  shall  be  described  in  words 
at  length  ;  but  has  no  hesitation  in  using  the  nomenclature  of  his 
own,  and  indeed  thinks  that  it  is  a  peculiar  and  appropriate 
ornament  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  The  act  for  abolishing  ‘  fines 
‘  and  recoveries’  has  been  greatly  admired  by  the  profession  ;  but 
without  derogating  from  its  merits,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  its  clearness  and  adaptation  to  its  intended  purposes  has 
arisen  from  the  draftsman  having  been  able  to  express  his  in¬ 
tentions  in  technical  words;  conveying  a  precise  and  full  mean¬ 
ing  to  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  to  put  in 
practice  and  to  interpret  the  act. 

As  instances  of  the  more  diffuse  species  of  draftmanship  we 
might  adduce  the  two  Factor’s  acts.*  They  should  have  been 
peculiarly  clear  and  concise,  beeause  they  regulate  those  classes 
of  mercantile  transactions,  which,  in  the  accepted  phraseology  of 
men  of  business,  are  so  succinctly  and  so  emphatically  described. 
Yet  they  exhibit  the  most  cumbrous  form  of  legal  draftsman¬ 
ship  ;  because  the  person  who  drew  them  being  probably  a 
lawyer,  would  trust  nothing  to  the  descriptive  power  of  mercan¬ 
tile  technicalities,  but  must  have  every  thing  described  at  full 
length.  Thus  where  a  merchant  would  say — ‘  When  goods  are 
‘  taken  in  deposit  or  pledge  from  an  agent  by  his  creditor,  as  a 
‘  security  for  the  debt,  he  shall  acquire  no  further  right  over 
‘  them  than  the  agent  himself  possessed’ — the  corresponding 
part  of  the  act  occupies  about  an  ordinary  octavo  page,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  usual  verbiage — ‘  Provided  always,  and  be  it 
‘  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  person  or  persons,  body  or 
‘  bodies,  politic  or  corporate,  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
<  accept,  or  take  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,’  &c.  &c. 


•  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94;  6  and  6  Viet.  c.  39. 
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During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  an  act  was  passed  for 
enabling  canal  and  navigation  companies  to  vary  their  charges 
in  different  parts  of  their  line  of  navigation.*  It  was  provided 
by  one  section  of  this  act,  that  when  a  line  of  navigation  is  con¬ 
nected  with  other  lines,  and  the  charges  on  the  one  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  on  the  others,  the  managers  of  one  part  are  not  to 
alter  their  charges  according  to  the  powers  given  by  the  act, 
without  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  whole  system  of 
connected  lines.  It  would  be  easy,  one  would  think,  by  the  aid 
of  systematic  arrangements,  to  make  such  a  clause  at  once  brief, 
clear,  and  legally  effective;  but  as  it  appears  on  the  statute  book, 
we  dare  not  incorporate  it  with  the  body  of  our  remaiks,  lest  the 
reader,  sticking  hopelessly  in  its  meshes,  should  resolve  to  go  no 
further ;  and  we  present  it  to  the  curious  and  adventurous,  in  a 
note.f  Such  is  a  clause  intended  to  be  discussed  and  acted  on 


•  8  and  9  Viet.  c.  28. 

I'  Proviiletl  aUo,  that  where  hy  any  canal  or  navigation  act  or  acts 
now  passed,  the  tolls,  rates,  or  duties  (whether  tolls  per  mile  or  tolls  in 
gross)  upon  any  description  of  goods,  animals,  articles,  or  things,  or 
upon  any  houts,  hurges,  or  other  vessels  which  shall  he  navigated,  car¬ 
ried,  or  conveyed  along  any  canal  or  navigation,  or  any  jioition  thereof, 
and  vthich  shall  pass  into,  out  of,  or  along  any  such  canal  or  navigation, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  from,  into,  or  along  any  other  canal  or  navi¬ 
gation,  canals  or  navigations,  adjoining  or  cotnmiinirating  therewith, 
or  any  puriion  thereof,  or  from  or  to  the  junction  or  junctions  with 
any  such  ai'joining  or  coininuiiicating  canal  or  navigation,  canals  or 
navigations,  are  or  shall  he  s|iecially  fixed,  determined,  or  limited, 
eiiher  ahsoliitely,  or  v\iih  reference  to  the  tolls,  rates,  or  duties  to 
he  levied  or  received  from  time  to  time  on  goods,  animals,  ar¬ 
ticles,  or  things,  boats,  haiges,  or  other  vessels  passing  into,  out  of, 
or  along  such  canal  or  navigation,  or  any  portion  or  portions  thereof 
respectively,  from,  into,  or  along  any  other  adjoining  or  communicating 
canal  or  navigution,  canals  or  navigations,  or  Irom  or  to  the  junction  or 
junctions  with  such  other  adjoining  or  commutiicating  canal  or  naviga¬ 
tion,  canals  or  navigations  ;  or  where  in  any  such  act  or  acts  any  special 
enactment  or  provision  shall  have  keen  inserted  for  securing  a  raieahle 
reduction  or  advance  of  the  respective  udis,  rates,  or  duties  to  he  levied 
or  received  from  time  to  lime  on  goods,  animals,  articles,  or  things, 
boats,  barges,  or  other  vessels,  or  on  goods,  animals,  articles,  or  things, 
of  the  same  description,  passing  over,  along,  into,  or  from  any  canal  or 
navigation,  or  several  and  distinct  portions  of  any  canal  or  navigation, 
into  or  along  two  or  more  adjoining  or  communicating  canals  or  navi- 
ga'ions,  or  from  or  to  the  respective  junctions  of  two  or  mure  adjoining 
or  coininuiiicating  canals  or  navigations,  no  alteration  or  variation  of  the 
tolls,  rales,  and  duties  so  specially  fixed,  determined,  or  limited,  or  any 
VUL.  1.XXXIV.  KO.  CLXIX.  I 
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at  boards  of  trustees;  or  to  be  the  object  of  negotiation  at  general 
meetings  of  rival  or  inimical  joint-stock  companies  I  Among 
the  acts  in  which  technical  legal  expressions  are  made  use  of, 
there  are  certainly  many  which  are  in  daily  use  among  merchants, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  and  other  ‘laymen;’  and  have  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  twenty  times  by  unprofessional  persons,  for  once  that 
they  fall  under  the  practical  criticism  of  a  lawyer.  Yet  so  use¬ 
ful  is  it  to  have  terms  with  an  assigned  meaning  attached  to 
them,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  such  statutes  are  not  so  unin¬ 
telligible  as  those  which  attempt  to  create  a  description  by  a 
multitude  of  words.  Thus,  by  the  Bankrupt  Statute,  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  is  performed  by  certain  persons  in  trade — ‘  If  any 

*  such  trader  shall  depart  this  realm,  or,  being  out  of  this  realm, 

*  shall  remain  abroad,  or  depart  from  his  dwelling-house,  or 

*  otherwise  absent  himself,  or  begin  to  keep  his  house,  or  suffer 
‘  himself  to  be  arrested  for  any  debt  not  due.’  *  The  apparently 
almost  contradictory  actions  of  ‘departing  from  his  dwelling- 
house,’  and  ‘  beginning  to  keep  his  house,’  are  not  very  self 
explanatory ;  but  their  meaning  has  been  fixed  in  English  law 
by  a  long  series  of  decisions,  the  whole  law  of  which  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  statute  by  these  simple  words.  Forms  more 
explanatory  might  have  been  used,  but  they  might  have  aimed 
at  clearness  without  achieving  it ;  and,  destroying  the  whole  force 
of  an  elaborate  array  of  hard-wrought  precedents,  have  left  all  the 
work  to  be  repeated.  Legal  expres>ions,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  established  by  a  train  of  decisions,  have  in  this  respect 
a  privilege  with  which  no  other  words  in  the  language  can  cope. 
They  labour,  it  is  true,  under  this  disadvantage,  of  not  being  so 


or  either  of  them,  other  than  such  alterations  or  variations  as  are  respec¬ 
tively  aathorieed  to  be  made  under  the  several  acts  for  regulating  such 
canals  or  navigations,  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  ot  this  act  with¬ 
out  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  proprietors,  trustees,  under¬ 
takers,  or  commissioners  of  the  canal  or  navigation,  or  ot  all  the  several 
canals  or  navigations,  who  are  expressly  mentioned  in  such  special  en¬ 
actments  or  provisions,  or  of  the  committee,  directors,  or  managers  of 
the  company,  trnstees,  undertakers,  or  commissioners,  or  respective 
companies,  trustees  undertakers,  or  commissioners  of  such  canal  or 
navigation,  canals  or  navigations,  which  consents  such  companies, 
trustees,  undertakers,  and  comniissionetrs,  or  their  respective  committees, 
directors,  or  managers,  are  hereby  authorized  to  give,  either  under  their 
common  seals  respectively,  or  under  the  hand  of  their  respective  clerks 
or  secretaries,  although  any  such  companies,  trustees,  or  undertakers  so 
consenting  may  not  have  adopted  the  other  powers  of  this  act. 

•  6  Geo.  IV.  e.  16,  $  2. 
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accurately  known  to  the  public  at  large  aa  to  lawyers.  Yet  it 
may  be  questioned  if  any  new  phraseology  would  so  well  explain 
the  meaning  which  even  merchants,  from  daily  practice  and 
tradition,  attach  to  the  expression  *  shall  keep  hU  house.’ 

Of  ail  our  statutes,  those  which  are  for  the  enforcement  of 
Taxes  ought  to  be  expressed  with  the  greatest  clearness  and 
simplicity.  Indivicfuals  cannot  meet  the  Crown,  as  they  can  da 
each  other,  in  fair  battle  in  the  courts  of  law.  There  is  no 
department  of  the  law  in  which  the  subject  is  more  jealous  of 
his  rights — more  suspicious — more  prompt  to  be  excited  by 
the  smallest  symptom  of  injustice — and  more  resolute,  before 
yielding  a  willing  obedience,  to  know  how,  and  by  whose 
authority,  he  is  charged.  There  are  two  ways  of  meeting 
this  enquiring  spirit.  An  arbitrary,  strong,  and  unreason¬ 
able  legislature,  if  unable  altogether  to  conceal  its  ordin- 
nances,  will  shroud  them  in  such  an  impenetrable  mystery  of 
complex  arrangements,  that  the  appalled  investigator  will 
shrink  back  from  the  threshold  of  the  subject ;  and  a  power 
virtually  arbitrary  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  official  persons, 
whose  spontaneous  explanations  must  satisfy  the  public:  A  fair, 
generous,  and  manly  government  will  make  the  whole  system 
as  simple  and  clear  as  possible,  trusting  its  execution  to  the 
people’s  acquaintance  with  the  law,  not  to  their  ignorance  of 
it.  Our  own  fiscal  regulations  too  often  exhibit  the  former 
character.  The  Income-Tax  act  is  a  marked  instance  of  this 
class  of  legislation.  If  we  suppose  a  widow  with  an  income 
under  £150  a-year,  endeavouring  to  find  out  whether,  and  in 
what  manner  she  is  to  get  back  the  tax  deducted  from  the 
several  dividends  of  joint-stock  companies,  in  which  her  means 
are  invested,  and  picture  her  attempting  to  solve  the  enigmas 
of  this  code,  divided  into  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  long 
sections — any  one  of  which  requires  a  thoroughly  trained  law¬ 
yer’s  intellect  to  comprehend  it — we  have  a  type  of  the  com* 
plete  dependence  in  which  such  legislation  places  the  people,  on 
the  conduct  of  officials.  It  follows  the  mod^  of  the  old  property 
and  income-tax  acts  of  Pitt’s  day ;  which  there  can  he  little 
doubt  were  drawn  with  a  wicked  skill,  to  be  eomprehensiUe 
only  by  a  high  standard  of  accomplisfament  in  fiscal  statute  lore. 
Every  available  form  of  repetition  is  adopted  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  that  can  be  divined  but  the  accumulation  of  verbiage;  aa 
an  analysis  of  any  of  these  bundles  of  words  would  directly 
show.  Thus,  in  section  three,  we  have  some  previous  acts 
referred  to,  and  ‘  all  the  powers,  authorities,  methods,  rules, 

*  directions,  penalties,  clauses,  matters,  and  things  contained  in 

*  them.’  Then,  immediately  afterwards,  in  the  same  section. 
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there  is  an  intention  to  repeat  all  these  words,  but  the  word 

*  methods  ’  is  dropped  out,  and  the  word  ‘  regulations  ’  substitu¬ 
ted  for  it.  If  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  words,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  mattered  much  what  they  were. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  substantive  clauses  of  this  act  itself, 
that  its  practice  is  fortified  by  a  rampart  of  obscurity.  It  not 
only  incorporates  by  references  the  powers  of  the  assessed  tax 
acts,  but,  reciting  the  titles  of  the  property-tax  acts  of  1809  and 
1810,  it  declares  that  they  ‘shall,  severally  and  respectively,  be 
‘  and  become  in  full  force  and  effect,  with  respect  to  the  duties 

*  hereby  granted,  and  shall  be  severally  and  respectively  duly 
‘  observed,  applied,  practised,  and  put  in  execution.’  Thus  a 
whole  mass  of  expired  forgotten  law,  with  all  its  indigenous  train 
of  doubts  and  obscurities,  is  by  a  single  sentence  amalgamated 
with  the  native  difficulties  of  the  income-tax.  It  will  be  strange 
indeed,  if  in  all  this  ‘  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan,’  in  one 
sense  of  the  term,  the  well-trained  official  cannot  find  something 
to  justify  any  act  he  may  perform  :  it  will  be  equally  strange  if 
any  of  the  public  at  large  should  ever  make  themselves  learned 
enough  to  pronounce  whether  he  is  acting  according  to  law  or 
not. 

The  punctuation  of  our  statutes  goes  for  nothing  in  law :  ‘  law 
composition,’  says  Mr  Gael,  ‘  is  written  in  the  continued  style, 

‘  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  styles.  In  one  form  there  is 

*  no  stop  or  break  until  the  end.  An  act  of  parliament  has  no 

*  period  but  tbe  last,  and  a  deed  of  conveyance  none  from  the 
‘  commencement  until  the  covenants.’  It  is  in  such  long  and 
complex  sentences  as  those  of  which  our  statutes  consist,  that 
punctuation  is  most  needed,  yet  here  it  is  not  available.  'I'he 
rule  so  neatly  expressed  by  Sir  William  Grant,  ‘  It  is  from  the 

*  words  and  from  the  context,  not  from  the  punctuation,  that  the 
‘  sense  must  be  collected,’  is  probably  a  sound  one.  To  allow 
rights  and  obligations,  the  definition  of  offences  and  the  nature  of 
punishments,  todepend  on  the  locality  of  such  minute,  fugitive,and 
destructible  items  as  commas  and  semicolons,  might  be  danger¬ 
ous  ;  but  tbe  difficulty  of  applying  to  these  sentences  the  ordinary 
aids  of  literary  composition,  is  another  reason  for  making  them 
in  their  verbal  structure  short,  clear,  and  simple.  Our  statutes 
are  indeed  utterly  unintelligible  without  a  powerful  machinery 
of  punctuation.  In  passing  through  the  press,  the  acts  are  all 
abundantly  punctuated  by  some  irresponsible  persons,  and  very 
often  in  such  a  manner  as  utterly  to  pervert  their  meaning.  We 
could  adduce  many  instances,  but  our  readers  w’ill  probably  be 
satisfied  with  one,  as  a  type  of  the  whole.  A  clause  of  the  3  and 
4  Viet.  c.  18  §  3,  for  the  regulation  of  the  tobacco  duties,  is  printed 
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thus.  ‘  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  excise  at  any  time, 

*  but  between  the  hours  of  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  evenin;'  and  six 
‘  of  the  cluck  of  the  morning  only,  with  the  assistance  of  a  con- 

*  stable  or  other  peace-officer  to  enter  into  any  workhouse,  store- 
‘  house,’  &c.  The  meaning  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  officer  of 
excise  can  only  enter  the  premises  during  the  night,  or  between  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  act  is,  that  at  night  the  excise  officer’s  visit  must 
not  be  made  without  the  attendance  of  a  peace-officer  ;  and  the 
perversion  of  meaning  is  produced  by  the  comma  being  placed 
after  instead  of  before  the  word  only. 

'I'lie  interpretation  clause,  the  adoption  of  which  is  every 
session  becoming  more  frequent,  shows  how  simple  and  obvious 
an  arrangement  may  be  of  use,  in  promoting  uniformity  and 
distinctness  in  the  letter  of  the  law.  To  appreciate  its.  efficacy 
we  need  only  compare  such  acts  as  that  for  the  regulation  of 
persons  employed  in  print  works,*  where  the  clause  is  careful!)’' 
prepared  to  meet  the  legitimate  purpose  of  making  the  act  in¬ 
telligible,  and  those  instances,  such  as  the  Income-Tax  act, 
where  it  either  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  is  so  meagre  as  to  be 
quite  useless. 

Without  aids  from  other  arrangements,  however,  the  simple 
principle  of  the  interpretation  clause  may  be  carried  too  far.  A 
hint  of  its  legitimate  province  may  perhaps  be  taken,  from  ob¬ 
serving  the  character  of  the  superfluous  matter  discharged,  when 
statutes  are  abridged  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  know  their 
purport,  in  the  sincere  spirit  of  willing  obedience.  An  abridge¬ 
ment  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
public,  would  mislead  instead  of  instructing,  if  it  omitted  any  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  or  the  acts  which  it  prohibits. 
The  interpretation  clause  should  never  absorb  any  thing  that  is 
necessary  to  make  the  other  clauses  generally  intelligible,  in  their 
full  import,  to  the  persons  bound  by  the  Act,  but  should  stand 
in  reserve  to  check  them  when  they  endeavour  to  raise  quibbles 
out  of  the  simplicity  and  meagreness  of  the  enacting  clauses. 
Thus  in  a  bill  of  the  present  Session  *  to  amend  the  laws  re- 
‘  lating  to  the  highways,’  it  is  well  provided  that  ‘  the  word  “  sur- 
‘  veyor”  shall  include  every  sub-surveyor,  or  deputy  or  assistant 
‘  surveyor,  appuinted  under  this  Act;’  but  it  may  be  questioned  if 
another  abbreviation,  by  which  the  *  word  “owner”  shall  include 
*  occupier,’  may  not  sometimes  cause  misunderstanding.  Mr 
Coode  mentions  a  circumstance,  which  shows  that  the  illegiti- 


8  and  9  Viet,  c  29. 
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mate  use  of  the  interpretation  clause  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
accident  or  indolence.  *  All  persons  conversant  with  the  pro- 

*  great  of  bills  through  Parliament,  must  be  very  conscious 

*  of  the  opportunity  which  these  interpretation  clauses  all'ord 

*  for  concealing  important  and  extensive  effects,  under  what 

*  appears  to  be  an  innocent  definition  of  some  unsuspected 

*  word.  Nothing  being  more  common,  when  a  provision 

*  is  wanted  which  cannot  be  openly  proposed,  than  the  en- 

*  quiry  whether  it  cannot  be  disguised  in  a  constructive  clause.’ 

(61.) 

No  systematic  method  has  ever  been  adopted,  for  facilitating 
reference  to  the  statutes  and  their  clauses  by  indices,  or  analyses. 
The  rubrics  are  the  chance  growth  of  the  practice  of  individuals, 
and  own  no  regulating  system.  In  some  instances,  they  have,  of 
late  years,  been  made  in  the  form  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  sections;  and  have  been  printed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  bill,  where  they  perform  a  like  service  to  the  abbreviates  of 
local  bills.  There  is  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  this  species 
of  work  in  the  bill  of  the  present  session,  '  to  consolidate  and 

*  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  poor.’  But  in 
the  general  case,  whoever  trusts  to  the  rubrics,  as  indicating  the 
contents  of  the  sections,  may  And  himself  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed  ;  as  they  are  drawn  up  according  to  some  conventional  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  which  the  contents  of  the  section  have  no  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  we  could  adduce  instances  where  the  same  rubric  has 
been  appended  to  totally  distinct  clauses.*  Some  of  these  ap¬ 
pendages  are  rather  ludicrous.  Thus  in  the  act  appointing 
sanatory  regulations  to  be  enforced  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  the  margin  states — ‘  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
‘  &c.,  empowereo  to  issue  orders  at  any  time  to  prevent  the 

*  spreading  of  cholera  in  England.’ 

The  established  method  of  referring  from  one  act  to  another, 
is  eminently  cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory.  In  some  instances 
the  title  of  an  act  is  repeated  in  another,  and  the  title  of  that 
other  including  it,  is  repeated  in  a  third,  and  the  title  of  that 
third  with  its  inolosures,  in  a  fourth,  like  the  house  that  Jack 
built  That  any  reader,  who  is  partial  to  such  a  mode  of  com¬ 
position,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  taste,  we  ap¬ 
pend  a  specimen  in  a  note.f 


*  e.^.  8  and  9  Viet.  c.  16,  §  131,  and  c.  17,  §  134 — in  the  Queen's 
Printers’  edition. 

In  the  act  Geo.  IV.  c.  105,  reference  is  made  to  part  of  a  preceding 
set  in  this  manner—-*  So  asweh — of  an  set  passed  in  the  twenty-  third 
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In  a  law  book,  the  object  of  so  much  elaborate  description 
would  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  expressed,  and  the  passage 
intended  to  be  referred  to  would  be  much  more  distinctly  in¬ 
dividualized  by  the  expression  23  Geo.  III.  c.  11.$  3;  but  that 
obtuse  orb,  ‘  the  eye  of  the  law,’  is  acquainted  with  no  such 
abbreviated  method ; — it  attaches  no  meaning  to  these  signs, 
and  applies  to  them  the  adage,  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  existen- 
tibui  eadem  est  ratio.  Thus  an  indictment  no  further  varying 
from  usual  form,  than  by  charging  an  offence  as  against  an  act 
passed  in  the  second  ‘  and  third  *  of  William  IV.  was  held  bad.* 

The  accumulation  of  a  number  of  matters  of  legislation  in  one 
statute,  is  a  cause  of  confusion  which  our  later  acts  have  generally 
avoided;  but  the  existence  of  these  multifariously  directed  statutes 
creates  complexity  and  uncertainty,  when  any  thing  contained  in 
them  is  referred  to  in  modern  acts,  and  they  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  a  process  of  consolidation.  As  an  instance  of  the 
varied  and  heterogenous  nature  of  some  of  these  acts,  and  as  a 
curiosity  in  itself,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  title 
of  the  23d  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

‘  An  act  to  continue  several  laws  for  the  better  regulating  of  pilots 
for  the  conducting  of  ships  and  vessels  from  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  isle 
of  Thanet,  up  the  rivers  of  Thames  and  Medway;  and  for  permitting 
rum  or  spirits  of  the  British  sugar  plantations  to  he  landed  before  the 
duties  of  excise  are  paid  thereon  ;  and  to  continue  and  amend  an  act  for 
preventing  frauds  in  the  admeasurement  of  coals  within  the  city  and 
liberty  of  Westminster,  and  several  parishes  near  thereunto ;  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  several  laws  for  preventing  exactions  of  occupiers  of  locks  and 
wears  upon  the  river  Tliames  westward;  and  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of 
water  carriage  upon  the  said  river ;  and  for  the  better  regulation  and 
government  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service ;  and  also  to  amend  so 
much  of  an  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
First,  as  relates  to  the  Itetter  preservation  of  salmon  in  the  river  Kibble; 
and  to  regulate  fees  in  trials  at  assizes  and  nisipritu,  upon  records  issu¬ 
ing  out  of  the  office  of  pleas  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  for  the 

year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  act  to  amend  an 
act  made  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Second, 
intituled  “  an  act  for  the  more  effectual  securing  the  duiies  upon  tobacco:  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  currants  into  Great  Britain  tii  small  packages  : 
to  repeal  such  paid  of  the  proviso  of  an  a'-t  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  majesty,  as  permits  Portugal  and  Spanish  wines,  and  other 
wines  (except  French  wines)  to  be  imported  in  small  casks  for  private 
use ;  and  for  taking  off  the  inland  duty  payable  upon  the  importation  of 
cocoa-nuts  into  this  kingdom,  upon  the  exportation  thereof  as  merchandise^ 
.—as  relates  to  the  importation  of  currants  in  hogsheads  or  casks.’ 

•  Ilex  V.  Biers,  3  Nev.  and  Man.  476. 
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apprehending'  of  persons  in  any  connty  or  place  upon  warrants  granted 
by  juxtices  of  the  peace  in  any  other  cuuniy  or  place;  hikI  to  rep^'al  so 
iiiuch  of  an  act  made  in  the  tv\eltih  year  of  the  ieiv»  of  Kin);  Charles  tlie 
Second,  as  relates  to  the  time  during;  which  the  oHice  of  excise  is  to  ho 
kept  open  each  day,  and  to  appoint  for  how  lonf;  a  time  tlie  same  shall 
he  kept  open  upon  each  day  for  the  future;  and  to  prevent  the  stealin;; 
or  destroying  of  turnips;  and  to  amend  an  act  made  in  the  second  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  fur  better  regulation  of  attorneys  and  solicitors.' 

The  practice  of  repealing’  a  whole  process  of  acts  relating  to 
a  particular  matter,  and  substituting  a  consolidated  statute  in 
their  place,  is  of  incalculable  advantage;  and  has  already  been 
carried  so  far  with  such  benehcial  effect  as  to  infer  a  reproach  to 
our  government  for  not  having  proceeded  further  in  this  good 
direction.  In  some  instances  this  praeiice  has  been  adopted 
wherever  any  measure  embodying  a  coiisideral  le  alteration  of  a 
single  previous  act  has  been  introduced.  'I'hus,  in  a  b’.il  of  the 
present  session,  to  improve  the  arrangements  for  leceiving  deposits 
for  local  acts,  instead  of  the  previous  act  being  ainendid,  the 
system  is  re-constructed,  with  the  preamble,  ‘  Whereas  it  is  e.xpe- 

*  dient  that  the  provi^ons  of  the  said  act  should  be  repeah  d,  and 

*  should  be  re-enacted,  with  such  moditieations,  e.xtt  nsions,  and 
‘  alterations  as  are  herein  mentioned.’  Even  in  such  a  modilied 
case,  relieving  the  person  who  uses  the  act  of  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
paring  two  sets  of  clauses  with  each  other,  saves  him  mucti  tiouble 
and  many  perplexities,  and  the  consolidation  will  generally  be  us 
easy  to  the  draftsman  as  mere  amendment.  Its  only  detect  is  in 
adding  so  much  useless  paper  to  the  statute  hook — an  unavoidable 
evil.  If  the  old  structure  must  be  lelt  in  existence,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  remain  merely  to  cumber  the  ground,  and  that  a 
substantial  new  mansion  should  be  built  near  it,  than  that  it 
should  be  converted  to  modern  use  by  elaborate  and  unsymmetri- 
cal  additions.  It  is,  however,  in  those  departments  of  the  statute 
law  where  there  are  long  lists  of  acts  all  connected  together,  each 
explaining,  amending,  or  altering  its  predecessors,  that  the  con¬ 
solidation  system  is  most  conspicuously  useful.  In  this  $>hape  it 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  some  departments  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue  law ;  and  in  the  customs’  acts  we  possess  a  really  noble  spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  revenue  code,  prepared,  we  believe,  by  the  untiring 
labour  and  skill  of  the  late  Mr  Deacon  Hume.  In  the  year  182.% 
a  series  of  statutes  was  passed  for  accomplishing  this  end,  eonsist- 
ing  of  eleven  acts,  including  the  regulations  for  the  warehousing  of 
goods,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  the  registration  and  economy 
of  British  vessels,  &c.  One  of  these  acts  was  devoted  to  the  repeal 
of  all  previous  laws  relating  to  the  matters  embraced  by  the 
several  new  acts ;  and  we  have  at  once  a  pregnant  illustration  of 
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the  extent  and  the  complexity  of  the  custom  house  law  anterior 
to  I8'25,  in  the  circumstance,  that  4t<3  acts  are  enumerated  as 
either  wholly  or  paitially  repealed!  Had  this  repealing  enact¬ 
ment  been  preparetl  in  the  ordinary  form,  by  w'hich  a  sentence 
commencing  ‘  Whereas  an  act  was  passed,’  &c.,  enumerates  the 
several  acts,  and  closes  with  the  words  ‘  shall  be  hereby  repealed,’ 
we  would  have  had  one  sentence  about  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
octavo  volume.  We  have  seen  matiy  repealing  setitetices,  which, 
if  printed  in  the  ordinary  type  of  a  novel,  would  till  half  a 
volume.  Nutwith>tanding  the  vigilance  with  which  these  acts 
were  collected  together  from  all  parts  of  the  statute-book,  some 
misgivings  seem  to  have  been  entertained  that  a  few,  lurking  in 
obscure  corners,  might  have  escaped  observation  ;  and  by  a  sub¬ 
sequent  sta'ute,  ‘  in  order  that  no  doubt  should  remain  whether 
‘  any,  or  what  if  any,  former  act  or  acts  relating  in  any  way  to  the 
‘  customs  continue  in  force,’  there  is  a  general  repealing  clause.* 

Meanwhile  additions  were  made  trom  time  to  time  to  this 
code,  and  twelve  statutes  had  been  added  explaining,  altering, 
or  repealing  certain  portions  of  it,  in  I8i3,  when  the  whole 
series  was  agaiti  repealed,  atid  a  new  set  of  consolidation  acts 
passed  In  twelve  years  fourteen  other  statutes,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  length,  embracing  important  alterations  in  this 
departtnent  of  the  revetiue  laws,  had  to  be  construed  along  with 
the  cotisolidated  acts  of  183^3  ;  atid  during  the  last  session  the 
whole  series  was  again  swept  off  the  list  of  existing  laws,  and 
their  snb'>tance  was  embodied  in  twelve  new  consolidutioti  acts.f 

The  excise  laws  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  cotisolidated. 
For  matiy  years  past,  a  consolidation  of  the  stamp  laws  has  been 
among  the  projects  spoken  of  and  partly  planned.  When  the 
revenue  commissioners  made  their  report  in  18*26,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  three  stamp  acts  in  force,  from  the  reign  of  William 
111.  downwards.  To  this  list  about  thirty  others  have  now  been 
added. 

One  of  the  main  defects  of  our  statute  law  is  the  difficulty,  on 
many  occasions,  of  determining  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
application  of  an  act — whether  it  extends  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  or  is  only  applicable  to  a  part,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
or  England.  It  sometimes  hafipens,  that  an  act  intended  only 
to  apply  to  England,  contains  no  clause  specifically  limiting  its 
operation  to  that  part  of  the  Empire;  while,  in  other  cases, 
statutes  intended  to  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  no  machinery  adapted  to  their  enforcement  in  Scotland  or 


•  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  50. 


t  8  and  9  Viet.  c.  64^  et  seq. 
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Ireland.  It  ia  difficult  to  get  the  pure  bred  English  lawyer  to 
remember,  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  where  his  own 
technical  phraseology  is  not  predominant ;  and  that  there  are 
parts  of  the  Empire  over  which  her  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record 
at  Westminster,  and  the  system  they  administer,  hold  no  autho¬ 
rity.  The  words  *  advocation/  ‘reclaiming  note,’ ‘  suspension,’ 
and  ‘  condescendence,’  are  as  applicable  to  practice  in  England  as 
*  certiorari,’  ‘writ  of  error,’  and  ‘  imparlance’  to  that  of  Scotland; 
yet  in  acts  of  parliament  applying  to  the  whole  realm,  and  which 
must  be  enforced  in  Scotland,  these  are  the  terms  out  of  which  the 
administrators  of  tbe  law  must  divine  a  method  of  putting  it  in 
force.  The  act  for  the  regulation  of  Benefit  Building  Societies,* 
contains  clauses  applicable  solely  to  English  conveyancing;  such 
as  ‘  mortgage,’  *  equity  of  redemption,’  &c.,  which  have  no  more 
meaning  in  Scotland  than  ‘  wadset’  or  ‘  adjudication  in  imple¬ 
ment’  would  have  in  England.  When  such  inapplicable  phraseo¬ 
logy  is  used  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  courts,  no  practice 
can  take  place  upon  the  act,  without  its  at  once  being  perceived 
whether  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland  consider  themselves 
bound  or  entitled  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  but  when  the  phraseo¬ 
logy  applies  to  property  or  transactions,  latent  defects  may 
have  accumulated  to  a  great  extent  before  they  are  discovered. 
We  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  authority  for  holding,  that  this 
act  can  be  put  in  force  in  Scotland ;  but  perhaps  at  a  distant 
day,  when  some  respectable  body  of  artisans,  formed  into  a  Bene- 
ht  Society,  have  expended  their  whole  social  funds,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  besides  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  House  of 
Lords,  it  may  be  known  whether  the  act  is  capable  of  being 
worked  in  Scotland  or  not 

The  ‘apportionment  act’  was  passed  in  1834,  and  was 
called  ‘  an  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the  eleventh  year  of  King 
‘  George  II.  respecting  the  apportionment  of  rents,  annuities, 
‘and  other  periodical  payments.’ f  This  act  of  the  1  Ith  George 
II.  was  specially  limited  to  England,  excluding  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Its  object  was,  in  the  case  of  the  granter  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  right  in  land  terminable  by  his  death,  dying  between  terms, 
to  enable  his  representatives  to  recover  rent  from  the  tenant 
proportioned  to  the  period  of  the  broken  term.  The  act  of 
1814  was  passed  avowedly  to  remove  some  doubts  regarding  the 
extent  of  this  provision.  So  far  as  it  did  so,  it  could  of  course 
only  extend  to  the  portion  of  the  Empire  to  which  the  doubtful 
provisions  applied,  viz.  England.  But  a  further  clause  appeared 


•  6  and  7  W.  IV.  c.  38. 
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in  the  act,  not  embraced  in  its  title,  by  which  in  the  case  of 
annuitants,  or  other  persona  entitled  to  receive  sums  of  money 
at  fixed  periods,  dying  between  the  periods  of  payment,  their 
executors  became  entitled  to  receive  a  proportion  corresponding 
to  the  period  between  the  death  and  the  preceding  term  of  pay* 
ment.  As  if  the  person  who  drew  the  act  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  wanton  mischief,  this  clause  was  de¬ 
clared  to  extend  to  ‘  all  rents,  annuities,  pensions,  moduses, 

‘  compositions,  and  all  other  payments  of  every  description 
*  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  made  pay- 
‘able  or  becoming  due  at  fixed  periods,’  &c.  Eight  years  after 
this  act  had  passed,  some  discursive  reader  of  statutes  stumbled 
on  this  clause ;  and  since  it  has  been  brought  to  light,  it  appears 
to  have  created  a  wider  change  in  the  law  of  Scotland  than 
many  statutes  which  have  been  dispersed  among  the  legal 
bodies,  discussed  at  county  meetings,  or  town-councils,  and 
only  passed  after  they  have  struggled  through  several  sessions. 
The  Judge  before  whom  the  question  under  the  act  was  raised, 
according  to  a  form  peculiar  to  the  practice  of  Scotland,  Re¬ 
ported  the  case  for  the  direction  of  the  whole  Court ;  and 
the  shape  in  which  he  made  his  report  shows  how  great  a 
revolution  the  clause,  were  it  law,  created : — ‘  Till  the  year 
‘  1842,  no  lawyer  or  man  of  business  practising  in  any  of  our 
‘courts,  was  aware  that  any  change  had  been  recently  made  on 
‘the  rights  of  heir  and  executor  in  Scotland.  Since  1834,  it  is 
‘  manifest  that  landed  property  in  this  country,  to  a  very  large 
‘  amount,  must  have  passed  from  ancestor  to  heir;  but  in  cases  of 
‘intestacy,  it  has  been  divided  between  the  two  classes  of  heirs, 
‘according  to  the  ancient  law  of  Scotland,  no  one  supposing 
‘  that  it  had  been  rescinded  or  disturbed.  It  is  alleged,  however, 

‘  in  the  Summons  in  the  present  action,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
‘was  passed  in  1834,  whereby  the  whole  legal  rights  of  heir 
‘  and  executor  in  the  rents  and  annual  proceeds  of  every  estate 
‘  in  Scotland  were  changed.’  The  Court,  by  a  narrow  majority, 
found  that  they  could  not  overlook  the  direct  comprehensive 
terms  of  the  act,  and  that  it  must  be  held  applicable  to  Scot¬ 
land.  The  case  is  now  under  appeal.  Lord  Jeffrey,  who 
concurred  in  the  view  of  the  majority,  made  the  following 
remarks,  which  are  eminently  applicable  to  the  carelessness 
with  which  such  matters  are  managed.  ‘  It  is  right  I  should 
‘  mention,  that,  though  Lord  Advocate  at  the  time,  I  can- 

*  not  say  that  I  was  aware  of  the  passing  of  the  act.  I  see 
‘  from  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  otherwise,  that  it  occa- 

*  sioned  little  discussion  ;  and,  having  given  directions  that  notice 

*  of  all  proposed  measures  affecting  Scotland '  should  be  given  to 
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*  me,  if  I  had  been  asked  at  the  time  if  such  an  act  had  been 

*  passed,  I  would  have  said  No — no  notice  havinjr  bevn  given  to 

*  the  officer,  whose  duty  and  ri^ht  it  was  to  be  advised  of  any 

*  change  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  law  of  this  country.’  • 

Whatever  tends  to  uniformity  between  the  statute  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  that  of  Scotland,  is  generally  a  great  gain  to  the  latter 
country  ;  but  it  is  not  by  overlooking  the  existence  of  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  island  in  let^islation  for  the  southern,  that  unifor¬ 
mity  is  attained.  Like  all  good  things,  it  will  more  naturally 
arise  as  the  fruit  of  care,  labour,  and  skill,  than  of  disorder  and 
neglect.  In  a  recent  Number  of  this  Journal,  we  censured  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  reduced  to  practice  by  the  Scottish  Cri¬ 
minal  Courts,  that  they  can  administer  a  law  of  their  own  making, 
in  those  ca^es  for  which  the  legislature  has  not  provided.  I'his 
objectionable  feature,  which  has  long  distinguished  the  Scottish 
practice,  both  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  is  fostered,  if  it  is 
not  in  a  great  measure  caused,  by  the  slovenly  uncertainty  of  the 
statute  law.  If  it  become  a  nice  point  of  criticism,  whether  a 
statute  applies  to  Scotland  or  not,  the  Judges  must  act  upon  gen¬ 
eral  impressions  and  critical  deductions;  they  have  no  other  guide. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find,  in  the  decisions  of  the  Scottish 
Courts,  any  absolute  criterion  of  the  applicability  of  an  act  to  their 
part  of  the  Empire.  In  some  cases,  the  use  of  the  phraseology 
of  the  English  law,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  legislative 
draftsman  seems  not  to  have  dreamed  of  the  existence  of  ‘  that 
‘  part  of  great  Britain  called  Scotland,’  are  conclusive  against  the 
extension  of  the  act;  but  in  other  instances  of  similar  phraseology, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  act  being  as  much  needed  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  the  mischief  that  would  accrue  from  its  not 
taking  effect,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the  public  that 
it  was  a  measure  national  to  all  Britain,  have  been  reasons  for 
translating  the  technicalities  of  the  English  into  the  parallel 
terms  of  the  Scottish  law,  and  acting  as  if  these  had  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  statute. 

In  an  act  was  passed  for  punishing  cruelty  to  animals. t 

Its  local  application  is  not  limited,  but  two  years  later  an  act 
was  passed  to  remove  any  doubts  that  it  applied  to  Ireland.^ 
This  created  doubts  of  its  application  to  Scotland,  and  some 
magistrates  enforce  it,  while  others  do  not.  The  extensive 
ameliorations  of  the  Criminal  Code  commencing  in  1827,  apply 
solely  to  England.  Several  of  the  severe  acts,  however,  which 


*  Bridges  v.  Furdyce ;  6  Bell  and  Murray's  Cases,  968. 
t  5  &  6  W.  I V.  c.  59.  t  7  W.  iV.  &  1  Viet.  c.  66. 
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they  amend,  embrace  Scotland,  and  thus  remain  unrepealed 
in  their  application  to  that  part  of  the  Island.  In  these  cases, 
the  too  ample  powers  for  the  modification  of  punishments,  di¬ 
vided  between  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  court,  serve  to  hide 
from  the  public  the  severity  of  the  written  law  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  palliate  and  excuse  a  dangerous  license  of  authority. 
Within  these  few  past  years,  several  statutes  fur  the  mitigation 
of  the  Criminal  Code  have  been  passed,  without  any  reference  to 
Scotland;  and  during  the  present  session,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
by  the  Lords,  ‘intituled  an  Act  fur  removing  some  defects  in  the 
‘  administration  of  criminal  justice,’  of  which  the  phraseology  is 
English,  but  the  application  unlimited  ;  and  which  will,  if  it 
pass,  and  ever  be  ncuiced  in  Scotland,  be  an  addition  to  those 
masses  of  the  statute  law  which  the  Judges  may  adopt  or  reject 
at  their  pleasure. 

But  even  where  Scotland  has  been  particularly  kept  in  view, 
the  legislature  has  not,  in  some  instances,  been  more  successful 
in  the  applicability  of  its  machinery.  The  act  52  George  111. 
c.  93,  imposes  certain  penalties  on  persons  keeping  greyhounds 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  game,  without  having  obtained  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  terms  of  the  act.  Prosecuiions  for  recovery  of  penalties 
were  appointed  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  before  a  Justice 
of  Peace  or  two  Commissioners,  but  a  provision  was  made  for  an 
appeal  from  their  decision  in  the  following  terms : — ‘  And  if 
‘  such  person  or  persons  shall  find  himself  or  themselves  ag- 
‘  grieved  by  the  judgment  of  such  commissioners  or  justice,  then 
‘  he  or  they  shall  or  may  *  •  •  appeal  to  the  justices  of 

*  the  peace  of  the  next  general  quarter  session  for  the  county, 
‘  ridiiiif,  or  division,  or  to  the  Justice  Clerk  or  other  officer  of 
‘  the  Court  of  Justiciary  of  the  shire,  stewartry,  city,  liberty, 

*  or  place  in  Scotland,  which  courts  respectively  are  hereby 

*  empowered  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  finally  to  hear 
‘  and  determine  the  same.’ 

Now,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  a  ‘  liberty’  is  a 
civil  division  unknown  in  Scotland,  the  definition  of  the  court  of 
appeal  was  precisely  as  clear  as  if,  with  reference  to  England,  it 
had  been  to  the  Chief- justice,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  of  the  county,  riding,  or  division.  A  person  con¬ 
victed  before  two  justices  in  Lanarkshire,  brought  an  appeante- 
fore  the  circuit  court  of  Justiciary,  sitting  in  Glasgow.  The 
question  was  discussed  before  the  High  Court  in  Edinburgh,  and 
it  was  found,  though  there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  ojtin- 
ion,  that  the  terms  of  the  act  did  not  give  that  court  any  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  matter.  One  of  the  Judges  expressed  himself  as 
follows : — 
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<  My  own  impression  is,  that  'the  intention  of  the  person  who  drew 
the  statute  was,  that  the  appeal  should  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of 
some  court,  which  was  afterwards  to  try  the  case ;  hut  is  there  any 
Court  of  Justiciary  of  the  shire,  stewartry,  liberty,  or  place  ?  ”  It  was 
plainly  some  local  jurisdiction  that  was  contemplated.  It  was  thought  that 
there  was  a  court  of  justiciary  in  each  county,  and  a  clerk  in  each  such 
court,  here  called  the  Justice  Clerk,  and  jurisdiction  was  intended  to  be 
given,  either  to  the  clerk  or  the  court,  we  do  not  know  which.  But 
we  know  that  we  are  not  a  court  of  a  shire,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
jurisdiction  given  to  us.’  Another  Judge  said — ‘  1  do  nut  believe  that 
the  author  of  the  statute  could  tell  us  what  he  meant ;  but  1  am  con* 
vinced  that  if  be  were  told  that  an  appellate  jurisdiction  was  conferred 
not  upon  a  county  court,  or  one  in  which  the  appeal  could  he  heard  iin* 
mediately,  hut  that  the  case  must  he  brought  to  the  high  court,  silting 
in  Edinburgh,  or  delayed  for  months  till  the  next  circuit,  be  would  say 
that  this  was  nut  the  intention  of  the  act.’  * 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Judges 
to  speak  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  other  reforms  in  the  routine  of  legisla¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary  or  expedient,  there  should  be  a  rule  against 
any  measure  being  passed,  which  has  not  been  perused  by  some 
person  acquainted  with  the  law  and  institutions  of  Scotland. 
That  part  of  the  Empire  has  lost  the  advantage  of  many  valuable 
reforms  by  the  simple  circumstance  of  having  been  overlooked 
by  the  promoters  of  the  measures.  Even  when  it  is  part  of  the 
plan  that  a  bill  shall  apply  exclusively  to  England,  it  is  often 
expedient  that  some  pains  should  be  taken,  to  unravel  its  machinery 
from  any  such  entanglement  with  Scottish  practice  as  may  ren¬ 
der  the  limitation  abortive  or  ambiguous.  Where  rights  and 
obligations  are  established  with  an  application  solely  to  England, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  that  the  law  of  Scotland  shall  not 
afford  the  means  of  defeating  them,  and  to  do  so  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  act  to  Scotland.  In 
1844  an  act  was  passed  for  the  winding  up  of  insolvent  joint- 
stuck  companies,  f  Though  there  is  no  tenitorial  limitation — that 
the  act  is  intended  for  practice  solely  in  England,  is  clear  from 
its  setting  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  English  bankruptcy 
court  alone.  But  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  provision  lor 
enforcing  the  legitimate  judicial  proceedings  of  the  English  Court 
on*  persons  residing  in  Scotland.  These  clauses,  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  operation,  of  the  act  to  companies  embodied  under 
the  patent  companies’  act,  which  undoubtedly  extends  to  Scot* 


*  Shanks  v.  Neilsou,  Swioten’s  Justiciary  Reports,  617. 
t  7  and  8  VicU  c.  111. 
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land,  have  created  great  dubiety  as  to  the  extent  of  the  operation 
of  this  act.  Such  a  measure  is  much  needed  in  Scotland,  where, 
ill  the  framing  of  the  contracts  of  copartnership,  as  well  as  the 
local  acts  of  incorporation  of  joint-sto^  companies,  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  are  made  for  the  distribution  of  profits  and  benefits ;  and 
losses  are  not  contemplated.  The  English  bankruptcy  system 
claims  a  wider  operation  than  the  law  of  Scotland  is  disposed  to 
sanction,  when  the  two  come  into  collision  in  the  Scottish  Courts ; 
and  thus  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  unless  the  legislature  interpose, 
the  act  in  question  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  people  to 
commence  proceedings  in  England,  which  may  afterwards  be 
counteracted  in  Scotland. 

In  the  later  statutes  relative  to  the  bankruptcy  court,  and  in 
the  insolvent  debtors’  acts,  clauses  were  introduced  for  vesting  in 
the  assignees  real  property  in  Scotland,  by  the  aid  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  system  of  real  property  records.  The  clauses  were  only  too 
effective ;  for  it  was  found,  to  the  horror  and  alarm  of  the  offi¬ 
cials,  that  the  English  assignee  leaped  at  once,  and  without  any 
formalities,  into  a  position  which  could  not,  according  to  the  law 
and  practice  in  Scotland,  be  attained,  without  previous  prelimi¬ 
naries, — nectssary,  it  was  said,  for  the  proper  order  and  utility  of 
the  records.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  the  old 
Scottish  bankruptcy  act  had  not  given  the  trustee  or  assignee 
authority  to  sue  for  debts  in  England,  because  they  were  choses 
in  action,  which  could  not  be  carried  by  assignment.  ‘  i  take  it 
‘  for  granted,’  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  ‘  that  the  framer  of  the 
‘  act  was  aware  of  the  law  of  England  touching  the  assignment 
‘  of  a  chose  in  action. ’ t  That  is  to  say,  that  he  drew  the  clause 
in  the  knowledge  of  a  rule  of  law  which  would  render  it  useless. 

Whatever  arrangements  nay  be  made  for  the  nere  structure  of 
our  statute  law,  we  must  never  forget,  that  they  can  only  be  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  capacity  of  adapting  the  substance  of  the  legislation 
to  the  objects  it  is  intended  to  accomplish.  To  suppose  that  good 
legislation  will  be  invariably  the  resultof  a  good  machinery  for  sys¬ 
tematically  arranging  the  words  in  whixdi  it  is  expressed,  would  be 
as  fallacious  as  to  suppose,  that  Uie  syllogistic  form  will  always 
embody  sound  reasoning.  Notwithstanding  the  theory  of  our 
representative  system,  and  the  aggregate  discussion  and  sanction 
that  characterise  British  legislation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
great  social  and  administrative  reforms  are  generally  the  fruits 
of  individual  minds ;  who  thus  exercise  over  th«r  fellow-creatures 


•  Rattray  v.  White,  4 ;  Dunlop’s  Reports,  880. 
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the  beneficent  despotism  of  talent,  industry,  and  integrity. 
When  legislation  proceeds  on  that  species  of  induction  from  tacts, 
both  wide  and  minute,  which  characterised  the  Knglish  poor-law 
measure,  he  who  has  painfully  collected  fiom  individual  abuses  the 
general  character  of  past  detects,  and  thence  has  devised  the  com¬ 
prehensive  remedy,  is  generally  the  person  who  best  knows  how  that 
remedy  should  be  embodied  in  legislation.  The  immense  mass  . 
of  unused  knowledge  which  tills  our  parliamentary  *  Blue  Books,* 
and  of  which  each  portion,  after  it  has  had  its  hour  of  newspaper 
notice,  sinks  into  oblivion,  must  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
to  the  circumstance,  that  the  able  and  industrious  men  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  inquiries,  stop  with  inquiry  and  expo>ition  ;  and 
are  not  entrusted  with  the  additional  duty  of  embodying  the 
remedies  tn  measures  fully  prepared  and  digested  for  ihe  adop¬ 
tion  of  Parliament.  In  the  Report  of  the  Knglish  Poor-Law 
Inquiry  Commission,  there  is  a  distinct  remedial  measure  at¬ 
tached  to  each  exposition  of  the  delects  of  the  old  system ;  and 
these  suggestions  are  printed  in  capitals,  so  that  the  reader  cun 
either  examine  each  one  in  connexion  with  the  particular  inquiry 
to  which  it  is  attached,  or  at  a  general  glance  survey  the  whole,  as 
the  outline  of  a  Poor-Law  Code.  We  believe  it  was  intended, 
that  the  gentleman  whose  views  most  influenced  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry,  and  the  character  of  the  remerlies,  should  have  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Report  the  lull  details  of  a  remedial  measure; 
and  that  many  of  the  delects  which  were  alterwards  discover¬ 
ed,  were  owing  to  the  drawing  of  the  act  having,  from  ihe 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  thought  iieiessaiy  to  piueeed, 
been  placed  in  the  hands  ot  professional  persons,  to  w  horn  the 
whole  was  new  ;  and  who  could  nut  be  so  imbued  with  the  spiiit 
that  presided  in  the  Report  as  lully  to  embody  its  principles. 
Such  a  method  of  preparing  laws  need  nut  be  at  variance  with 
unifurmiiy  in  their  structure.  A  revisal  by  any  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  bill  conforms  in  its  structure  to  cer¬ 
tain  rules,  may  proceed  in  complete  harmony  with  the  labours 
of  the  person  who  suggests  and  embodies  the  measure.  In 
Prance,  there  is  a  pretty  complete  and  systematic  ariaiigement 
for  the  preparation  and  revisal  of  each  pn jet  de  loi  by  respon¬ 
sible  official  persons  ;  and  each  measure  issuts  complete  from  its 
proper  office  before  it  comes  on  fur  consideration  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

It  is  true  that  complete  official  superintendence  of  the  details 
of  any  measure,  is  somewhat  incompatible  with  its  free  treatini-nt 
by  the  legislature.  However  skilfully  or  sy^-temaiically  it  he 
framed,  it  is  necessary  that  Parliament  should  be  at  perfect 
freedom  to  alter  its  details  in  Committee.  A  little  management 
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may  be  necessary  to  reconcile  the  two  advantages ;  but  order  and 
system, — the  circumstance  that  each  department  has  its  proper 
place  where  it  may  be  found, — will  render  the  whole  scope  of  a 
measure  more  manageable  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  dealing 
with  it ;  will  enable  them  to  see  more  readily  where  alterations 
are  needed ;  and  will  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  amendments  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  measure.  Mr  Coode  justly  says — 

*  A  little  attention  will  convince  the  reader,  that  if  the  essential  parts 
of  legal  sentences  were  kept  distinct  and  conspicuous  in  a  bill,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  criticising  a  measure  while  in  its  progress  through  parliament 
must  he  greatly  diminished ;  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
show  the  excesses  or  omissions  of  each  enactment,  and  to  call  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  a  bill  to  account ;  while  it  must  be  in  the  same  degree  diffi¬ 
cult  for  sophistry  to  cast  a  doubt  about  the  elements  of  a  measure,  all  of 
wliich  were  exposed  so  simply  and  conspicuously.  The  question  of  a 
member,  for  what  case  does  this  enactment  apply  ?  or,  is  this  enactment 
absolute  and  without  condition  ?  or,  w  ho  is  to  have  this  right ;  to  be 
compelled  to  this  sacribce  ;  to  exercise  this  authority  ?  or,  w  ben,  where, 
and  how  is  it  to  be  exercised  ?  calls  the  attention  at  once  to  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  the  cate,  the  condition,  the  tvhject,  the  action  respectively. 
The  smallest  inconsistency  between  the  answer  of  the  conductor  of  the 
bill  and  the  expression  in  the  bill  of  either  of  these  elements,  will  at 
once  compel  the  insertion  of  modihcations,  accordant  with  his  explana¬ 
tions.  'I'be  unfair  and  unavowable  legislation,  which  now  sometimes 
passes  in  the  confusion  of  an  intricate  phraseology,  would  he  prevented 
at  once.’ — (P.  44.) 

We  have  avoided  the  subject  of  Local  Legislation,  as  apt  to 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  defects  peculiar  to  itself,  with  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  within  our  limited  space ;  but  w  e 
feel  bound  to  notice  a  feature  in  the  general  legislation  of  the 
country  during  the  last  session,  calculated  to  abbreviate  and 
simplify  future  local  bills.  Three  acts  were  passed  intended  to 
contain  general  formulas  for  the  clauses  most  usually  to  be  found 
in  local  measures.  There  are  certain  provisions  which  every 
local  act,  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  one  particular  class  of 
objects — such  as  railways  or  harbours — contains,  or  ought  to 
contain.  By  embodying  the  corresponding  clauses  in  a  series  of 
Public  acts,  instead  of  separately  le-enacting  them  in  each  new 
local  statute,  it  was  believed  that  two  objects  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  regard  to  future  local  legislation, — brevity  and  uni¬ 
formity.  These  acts  are  appointed  to  be  cited  by  abbrevi¬ 
ated  titles,  which  announce  pretty  distinctly  their  objects ; — 

*  The  lands  clauses  consolidation  act,’ — *  The  companies’  clauses 

*  consolidation  act,’  —  *  The  Railways’  clauses  consolidation 

*  act.’  To  prevent  confusion,  a  separate  series  was  passed  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Scotland.  The  design  of  these  measures  is  worthy 
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of  unmixed  commendation.  How  far  they  may  accomplish  their 
purpose,  can  only  be  judged  of,  after  a  course  of  experience  of 
their  operation. 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  it  did  not  form  any  part  of 
the  plan  of  this  article,  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  any 
definite  and  systematic  measures  for  the  reform  of  those  evils, 
a  part  only  of  which  we  have  pointed  out.  .In  Mr  Symonds’ 
Report,  a  scheme  of  bold  and  ingenious  arrangements  is  set 
forth,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice,  further  than 
to  express  our  belief,  that  it  aims  at  a  change  much  too  radical 
and  extensive  to  be  safely  adopted,  until  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
further  and  more  thorough  examination  and  criticism.  This 
gentleman  had  the  merit  of  having  attracted  attention  to  this 
subject  in  1835,  in  a  work  entitled  The  Mechanics  of  Luu'- 
Making  ;  and  he  even  then  presented  his  opinions  in  a  complete 
and  systematic  form.  Mr  Coode,  whose  little  work  is  more 
cautious  in  its  clear  and  exact  suggestions,  considers  that  nearly 
all  that  is  desired  may  be  accomplished,  by  ridding  the  present 
forms  of  their  sui>eriluous  and  oiiscure  phraseology ;  and  con¬ 
fiding  the  mechanical  part  of  legislation  to  persons  who  have 
studied,  and  who  comprehend  the  nature  of  their  task.  In  this 
opinion  he  is  supported  by  the  scope  of  Mr  Gad’s  more  elaborate 
work,  which  furnishes  a  chart  of  rocks  and  quicksands  to  he 
avoided  by  the  draftsman  who  desires  to  put  his  meaning  into 
language  which  cannot  be  either  mistaken  or  misapplied. 
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Art.  VI.  1 _ The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship 

Dido,  for  the  Suppression  of  Piracy :  with  Extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.  of  Sarawak,  now  Agent  for 
the  British  Government  in  Borneo.  By  Captain  the  Hon. 
Henry  Keppel,  R.N.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  ;  1846. 

2.  Entetprise  in  Tropical  Australia.  By  G.  W.  Earl,  8vo. 
London  :  1846. 

3.  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East.  By  G.  F.  Davidson. 
8vo.  London :  1846. 

4.  An  Address,  with  a  Proposal  for  the  Foundation  of  a  Church, 
Mission- House,  and  School  at  Sarawak,  Borneo,  By  the  Rev. 
C.  D.  Bkeheton,  Rector  of  Little  Massingham,  Norfolk. 
8vo.  London :  1846. 

5.  Discoveries  in  Australia  ;  with  a  Narrative  of  Captain  Owen 
Stanley's  visits  to  the  Islands  in  the  Arafura  Sea.  By  J.  Lort 
Stokes,  Commander  R.N.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  1846. 

A  T  the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  war  in  1842,  Captain  Kep- 
pel,  then  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Dido,  was  ordered  to  the 
Malacca  straits, — a  station  in  which  the  island  of  Borneo  was 
included  ;  his  principal  duties  being  *  the  protection  of  trade, 
and  suppression  of  piracy.’  The  first  of  the  above  works,  com¬ 
prises  in  part  the  narrative  of  his  proceedings  in  the  execution 
of  the  latter  branch  of  his  duty.  But  the  greater  portion  is 
composed  of  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Mr  Brooke,  containing 
details  respecting  the  foundation  of  his  little  Sovereignty  on 
the  coast  of  Borneo,  to  which  so  much  observation  has  been 
lately,  and  most  deservedly  directed. 

‘  The  voyage  I  made  to  China,’  says  this  extraordinary  per¬ 
son — in  language  which  conveys  an  idea  of  the  swelling  mag¬ 
nificence  and  importance  of  his  views — ‘  opened  an  entirely  new 
‘  scene ;  and  showed  me  what  I  had  never  seen  before — savage 

*  life  and  savage  nature.  I  inquired,  and  1  read,  and  1  became 

*  more  and  more  assured  that  there  was  a  large  field  of  discovery 

*  and  adventure  open  to  any  man  daring  enough  to  enter  upon 

*  it.  Just  take  a  map,  and  trace  a  line  over  the  Indian  Archi- 

*  pelago,  with  its  thousand  unknown  islands  and  tribes.  Cast 
‘  your  eye  over  the  vast  island  of  New  Guinea,  where  the  foot  of 
‘  European  has  scarcely,  if  ever,  trod.  Look  at  the  northern 
‘  coast  of  Australia,  with  its  mysterious  gulf  of  Carpentaria ; — 
‘  a  survey  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  would  solve  the  great  geogra- 

*  phical  question  respecting  the  rivers  of  the  mimic  continent. 
‘  Place  your  finger  on  Japan,  with  its  exclusive  but  civilized 
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‘  people:  it  lies  an  unknown  lump  on  our  earth,  and  an  undefined 
‘  line  on  our  charts.  Think  of  the  northern  coast  of  China, 

‘  willing,  as  is  reported,  to  open  an  intercourse  and  trade  with 

*  Europeans,  spite  of  their  arbitrary  government.  Stretch  your 

*  pencil  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  Cook  himself  declares  a 
‘  field  of  discovery  for  ages  to  come !  Proceed  to  the  coast  of 

*  South  America,  from  the  region  of  gold  dust  to  the  region  of 
‘  furs ; — the  land  ravaged  by  the  cruel  Spaniard,  and  the  no  less 
‘  cruel  Bucanier;  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Drake,  and 

*  the  descriptions  of  Dampier.  The  places  I  have  enumerated 
‘  are  mere  names,  with  no  specific  ideas  attached  to  them  ;  lands 
‘  and  seas  where  the  boldest  navigators  gained  a  reputation,  and 
‘  where  hundreds  may  yet  do  so,  if  they  have  the  same  courage 

*  and  the  same  perseverance.  Imagination  whispers  to  ambition, 

‘  that  there  are  yet  lands  unknown  which  might  be  discovered. 

‘  Tell  me,  would  not  a  man’s  life  be  well  spent — tell  me,  would 

*  it  not  be  well  sacrificed — in  an  endeavour  to  explore  these 
‘  regions  ?  When  1  think  on  dangers  and  death,  1  think  of  them 
‘  only  because  they  would  remove  me  from  such  a  field  for 
‘  ambition,  for  energy,  and  for  knowledge.’ 

We  have  inserted  these  striking  sentences  of  Mr  Brooke’s  Jour¬ 
nal  without  introduction,  because,  in  truth,  they  serve  by  them¬ 
selves  as  the  best  of  introductions  to  the  narrative  of  his  nnder- 
takings,  and  furnish  the  best  key  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
He  atfords  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the  truth,  that  great  things 
are  rarely  accomplished  in  new  and  strange  fields,  except  by  men 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  romance  in  their  composition.  His 
powerful  imagination  first  opened  the  road  which  he  has  followed 
with  eminently  practical  conduct  and  sagacity.  Every  page  of  his 
Journal  bears  the  impress  of  vivid  and  almost  passionate  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  his  whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  each  successive  portion  of 
his  Narratives.  Chivalrous  almost  to  Quixotism,  he  sets  out  ns 
the  very  Knight-Errant  of  justice  and  humanity,  among  Tribes 
abandoned  to  the  extremest  evils  of  barbarous  oppression. 
He  makes  his  way  among  them,  as  if  really  possessed  of  those 
magical  powers  which  his  simple  observers  attribute  to  him;  beats 
down  opposition  ;  wins  over  suspicion  ;  draws  to  him  the  hearts  of 
races  of  men  so  outwardly  different  from  ourselves  as  to  seem  like 
inhabitants  of  another  planet,  by  appeals  to  those  feelings  and 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  our  nature  every  where ;  and 
lights  up,  like  a  new  Prometheus,  in  the  hearts  of  Savages  the 
common  fire  of  humanity.  He  founds  a  little  state,  enacts  laws, 
conquers  neighbouring  chiefs,  establishes  an  asylum  for  the  op¬ 
pressed;  becomes  famed,  courted,  and  feared,  over  a  considerable 
district  of  this  great  Island ; — all  by  the  force  of  a  resolute 
will  and  clear  head,  and  an  armed  power  consisting  of  a  yacht’s 
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crew  and  ‘  six  six-pouiiders  !  ’  Yet  his  narrative  exhibits  no 
consciousness  of  having  done  great  things,  but  rather  that  per¬ 
petual  craving  after  more  extensive  success,  and  a  wider  field  of 
action,  which  has  so  strongly  characterised  the  most  distinguished 
missionaries  of  humanity  : — most  of  whom,  like  those  of  religion, 
have  never  sought  or  found  rest  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The 
greater  his  success  in  rescuing  some  portion  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  from  their  miserable  lot,  the  greater  is  his-  impatience  of 
all  the  remaining  iniquity  which  is  done  under  the  sun.  As  his 
Journal  commences,  so,  after  six  years  of  most  successful  endea¬ 
vours,  it  ends,  with  longings  after  greater  things  to  be  accom¬ 
plished — ‘  Oh,  for  power  to  pursue  the  course  pointed  out !  ’ 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr  Brooke  and  his  great  and  humane 
undertakings  somewhat  abruptly,  and  as  if  presuming  that  they 
were  already  familiar  to  our  readers  ]  and,  in  fact,  so  general  is 
the  interest  which  Captain  Keppel’s  work  has  excited,  that  we 
suspect  there  are  few  now  to  whom  his  ^lame  at  least,  and  that 
of  his  Settlement,  have  not  become  known.  To  those,  however, 
who  have  not  yet  acquired  this  knowledge,  a  few  prefatory 
explanation  may  be  acceptable. 

Mr  Brooke  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the  East  India  Com- 
ptny’s  civil  employment,  and  commenced  life  as  a  Cadet  in  that 
excellent  service.  After  ht^hting  through  the  Burmese  war, 
he  made  a  casual  visit  to  China ;  and  it  was  on  that  voyage, 
that  the  passion  for  exploring  and  mastering  the  great  Asiatic 
Archipelago  first  took  hold  of  his  soaring  imagination.  For 
eight  years  he  cherished  his  projects  with  all  the  peculiar  tena¬ 
city  of  his  character.  He  fitted  out  a  vessel,  the  Royalist — 
belonging  originally,  as  we  believe,  to  the  Yacht  squadron — 
tested  her  powers,  and  those  of  his  crew,  by  three  years’  cruis¬ 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  elsewhere ;  and,  having  trained 
his  men  and  himself  into  a  thorough  comprehension  of,  and  mu¬ 
tual  reliance  on  each  other,  set  sail  as  independent  as  a  Bu- 
canier  of  old,  though  with  far  different  objects,  and  made  the 
coast  of  Borneo  on  the  first  of  August  1839. 

Except  the  interior  of  Australia  and  Africa,  there  is  no  portion 
of  the  earth  which  presents  such  a  blank  on  our  maps,  as  this 
vast  island.  Borneo,  or  Bruni,  is  properly  the  name  of  a 
kingdom  and  city  on  its  north-western  coast — a  great  and  wealthy 
state  in  the  days  of  the  old  Portuguese  navigators,  but  now 
much  decayed.  Pulo  Kalamantan  is  (or  was)  the  general 
name  of  the  island  among  the  Malays.  The  climate  is  equato- 
lial,  that  is  to  say,  moist  to  excess ;  and  subject  to  showers  at 
almost  all  periods  of  the  year,  but  with  a  very  small  rauge  of 
temperature  ;  generally  resembling  that  of  Ceylon. 

The  perennial  rains  nourish  a  great  number  of  fine  rivers,  up 
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which  the  tide  rises  formany  miles, — affording  the  only  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  interior  of  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  avail  themselves.  For  beyond  the  banks  of  the  tide 
rivers,  all  that  is  known  is  covered  with  the  thickest  forests  ;  nor 
is  it  ascertained  whether  the  interior  consists  of  mountain,  tal>le 
land,  or  low  country ;  nor  has  any  tbint^  been  discovered  with 
greater  certainty  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  mere  blank,  peopled 
by  fancy  and  tradition  with  strange  animals,  and  stranger  men — 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Wood,  or  Pongo  of  Buifon,  (termed  Mias 
rombi  by  Mr  Brooke,  who  has  collected  some  curious  details  re¬ 
specting  the  animal,  the  most  powerful  and  fiercest  of  the  Orang- 
Outang  race,)  and  tribes  of  men  dwelling  in  trees,  scarcely 
superior  to  the  Orang  in  intelligence.  The  coast  is  every  where 
fertile,  and  highly  productive  in  the  few  parts  where  cultivation 
has  penetrated.  That  its  climate  is  healthy  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  volumes  of  Captain  Keppel,  in  all  their  de¬ 
tails  of  adventure,  contain  scarcely  any  allusions  to  suffering 
from  sickness;  though  the  chief  work  performed  by  him  and 
his  crew  lay  in  the  exploring  of  marshy  inlets  and  tide  rivers, 
such  as,  in  tropical  Africa,  form  the  very  haunts  of  death. 

As  far  as  hitherto  explored,  the  population  of  Borneo  seems 
to  consist  of  two  races — Malays  and  Dyaks.  The  former  have 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  much  as  the 
Pelasgian  race  did  in  the  early  days  of  Greece; — issuing  from  its 
original  mountain  fastnesses  of  Sumatra,  where  the  cradle  of 
this  great  nation  is  supposed  to  exist.  Superior  to  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  in  civilization  and  in  energy,  they  have  subjugated  the 
Dyaks,  wherever  they  came  within  their  reach ;  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  number  of  small  commercial  states  on  the  coast.  I'he 
Malays  have  generally  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion;  some 
of  their  states  are  governed  by  A  rab  Seriffs,  proud  of  their  descent 
from  the  Prophet ;  and  these  were  among  Mr  Brooke’s  worst 
opponents.  Guilty  of  inconceivable  oppression  toward  their  sub¬ 
ject  tribes;  remorseless  pirates  by  sea,  and  tyrants  at  home;  false, 
vindictive,  cunning,  and  rapacious, — the  Malays  have  hither¬ 
to  borne  a  very  black  character  in  the  estimation  of  European 
traders ;  and  form  the  heroes  of  numberless  dark  narratives  of 
maritime  adventure.  But  Mr  Brooke,  whose  singularly  large 
sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  points  of  his  benevolent 
character,  has  a  good  word  even  for  the  Malays.  After  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  judgment  formed  by  European  traders,  ‘  eager  after 
‘  gain,  probably*  not  over-scrupulous  about  the  means  of  attain- 

*  But  certainly  not,  if  we  may  trust  Mr  Davidson.  ‘  Who  taught  the 
native  ’  (in  Sumatra)  ‘  his  roguish  tricks?  who  introduced  false  weights? 
who  brought  to  the  coast  56  lb.  weights  with  a  screw  in  the  bot- 
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*  inj(  it,’ — of  the  Rajahs  and  Courtiers  with  whom  they  are  brought 
into  contact,  always  ready  to  repay  cheating  with  treachery, — he 
adds,  that  when  removed  from  the  immediate  influence  of  their 
governors,  the  Malays  in  general  are  *  neither  treacherous  nor 
‘  bloodthirsty.  Cheerful,  polite,  hospitable,  gentle  in  their 

*  manners,  they  live  in  communities  with  fewer  crimes  and  fewer 

*  punishments  than  most  other  people  of  the  globe.  They  are 

*  passionately  fond  of  their  children,  and  indulgent  even  to  a 
‘  fault;  and  the  ties  of  family  relationship  and  good  feeling  con- 
‘  tinue  in  force  for  several  generations.  The  feeling  of  the 

*  Malay,  fostered  by  education,  is  acute,  and  his  passions  are 
‘  roused  if  shame  be  put  upon  him  :  indeed,  this  dread  of  shame 

*  amounts  to  a  disease ;  and  the  evil  is,  that  it  has  taken  a 
‘  wrong  direction,  the  dread  of  shame  being  more  of  exposure 
‘  or  abuse,  than  contrition  for  any  offence.  I  have  always  found 
‘  them  good-tempered  and  obliging, — wonderfully  amenable  to 

*  authority,  and  quite  as  sensible  of  benefits  conferred,  and  as 

*  grateful,  as  other  people  of  more  favoured  countries.  Of  course 
‘  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  picture.  The  worst  feature  of  Mala]( 
‘  character  is  the  want  of  all  candour  or  openness,  and  the  rest- 

*  less  spirit  of  cunning  intrigue,  which  animates  them  from  the 
‘  highest  to  the  lowest.  Like  other  Asiatics,  truth  is  a  rare 
‘  quality  among  them.  They  are  superstitious ;  somewhat  in- 
‘  dined  to  deceit  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  and  they 
‘  have  neither  principle  nor  conscience  when  they  have  the  means 

*  of  oppressing  an  infidel  and  a  Dyak,  who  is  their  inferior  in 
‘  civilization  and  intellect.’ — {Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.) 

tom,  which  opened  for  the  insertion  of  from  10  to  15  lb.  of  lead,  after 
their  correctness  had  been  tried  by  the  native  in  comparison  with 
his  own  weights  ?  ’ — ‘  I  challenge  contradiction  when  I  assert,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  shipmasters  have  been  for  thirty  years  addicted  to 
these  dishonest  practices.’ — (TVarfc  and  TVaoehp.  90.)  Yet  Mr  David, 
son  is  no  very  sensitive  observer ; — witness  bis  vaunting  and  sophistical 
defence  of  the  wretched  opium  trade,  p.  240;  and  his  suggestions  for  our 
treatment  of  the  Japanese,  p.  2801  Every  thing,  says  Socrates,  has  two 
handles — and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  commercial  enterprise  has 
made  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  European  civilization  in  the  East, 
commercial  morality  seems  likely  to  neutralize  much  of  the  benefit. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  movement  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  Hong 
Kong  residents,  to  induce  Government  to  break  faith  with  China,  cm 
some  shuffling  plea  of  non-performance  by  the  Chinese  of  their  part  of 
the  treaty,  by  retaining  the  Island  of  Chusan  for  the  advantage  of 
British  trade.  But  this  is  too  important  a  subject  for  discussion  in  a 
Note.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  may  consult,  if  be  is  in  quest  of 
immediate  information,  Mr  Montgomery  Martin’s  lately  published  <  Re- 
‘  ports.  Minutes,  and  Despatches  on  the  British  Position  and  Prospects  in 
‘  China.’ 
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The  Dyaks,  who  form  the  mass  of  the  population,  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  original  race  with  the  Bugis  of  Celebes — a  branch 
of  the  great  and  problematical  Polynesian  family  of  mankind. 
They  are  of  two  sorts — the  land  and  sea  Dyaks.  The  latter,  as 
their  name  indicates,  are  a  maritime  people.  Their  homes  are  in 
places  difficult  of  access — far  up  the  estuaries  of  their  numerous  , 
rivers  ;  whence,  under  Malay  leadership,  they  sally  in  those  in¬ 
numerable  pirate  Prahiu,  which  have  so  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Eastern  seas.  As  in  Homeric  days — and  it  is  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  how  many  passages  of  Captain  Kcppel  and  Mr  Brooke’s 
narrative,  as  of  all  narratives  which  treat  of  a  fresh  and  rarely 
visited  race  in  a  state  of  rudimental  civilization,  bring  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Homer — piracy  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  spirit  of 
warlike  adventure  ;  and  so  rooted  is  it  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
that  its  extirpation  will  be  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty — of 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

*  The  Datus,  or  chiefs,’  says  Captain  Keppel,  ‘  are  incorrigible ;  for 
they  are  pirates  by  descent,  robbers  from  pride  as  well  as  taste,  and  they 
k)ok  upon  their  occupation  as  the  most  honourable  hereditary  pursuit. 
They  are  indifferent  to  blood,  fond  of  plunder,  but  fondest  of  slaves : 
they  despise  trade,  though  its  proBts  be  greater,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they 
look  upon  piracy  as  their  calling,  and  the  noblest  occupation  of  chiefs  and 
freemen.  I'heir  swords  they  show  with  boasts  as  having  belonged  to 
their  ancestors  who  were  pirates,  renowned  and  terrible  in  their  day  ; 
and  they  always  speak  of  their  ancestral  heir-loom  as  decayed  from  its 
pristine  vigour,  but  still  the  wielding  of  it  as  the  highest  of  earthly 
existences.’ 

The  Sarebus  and  Sakarrans  (two  of  the  fiercest  pirate  tribes) 
are  described  as  ‘  fine  men,  fairer  than  the  Malays  ;  with  sharp, 

‘  keen  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  handsome  countenances,  though  fre- 

*  quently  marked  by  an  expression  of  cunning.’ 

The  Dyak  Darrat,  or  land  Dyaks,  seem  to  differ  in  no  essential 
particular,  of  language  or  customs,  from  the  men  of  the  sea,  ex¬ 
cept  in  as  far  as  depends  on  their  inland  position.  The  only  re¬ 
markable  difference  of  usage  noticed  by  Mr  Brooke  is,  that  the 
latter  use,  and  the  former  do  not,  the  curious  weapon  called  the 
suinpitan,  or  blowpipe,  for  shooting  poisoned  arrows.  *  The 
‘  wounds  inflicted  by  these  are  curable,’  says  Mr  Brooke,  ‘  by  an- 
‘  tidotes  known  to  the  natives ;  nor  are  they  regarded,  apparent- 
‘  ly,  with  much  terror.’  And  we  suspect  the  whole  romautichistory 
of  the  poisonous  trees  of  the  Indian  isles  must  be  banished,  with 
so  many  other  marvels,  to  the  province  of  legends ;  since  a  friend 
of  Mr  Davidson  in  Java,  ‘  to  prove  their  absurdity,  climbed  up 
‘  an  upas-tree,  and  passed  two  hours  in  its  branches,  where  he 

*  took  his  lunch  and  smoked  a  cigar !  ’ 

‘  The  Dyaks  have  from  time  immemorial  been'  looked  upon  as  the 
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bondsmen  of  the  Malays,  and  the  Rajahs  consider  them  much  in  the 
same  light  as  they  would  a  drove  of  oxen — i.  e.  as  personal  and  dispos¬ 
able  property.  They  were  governed  in  Sarawak  by  three  local  officers, 
called  the  Patingi,  the  Bandar,  and  the  Tumangong.  To  the  Patingi 
they  paid  a  small  yearly  revenue  of  rice,  but  this  deticiency  of  revenue 
was  made  up  by  sending  a  quantity  of  goods,  chiefly  salt,  Dyak  cloths, 
and  iron,  and  demanding  a  price  for  them  six  or  eight  times  more  than 
their  value.  The  produce  collected  by  the  Dvaks  was  also  monopolised, 
and  the  edible  birds’-nests,  bees’-wax,  &c.  &c.,  were  taken  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  Patingi,  who,  moreover,  claimed  mats,  fowls,  fruit,  and 
every  other  necessary,  at  his  pleasure,  and  could  likewise  make  the 
Dyaks  work  for  him  for  merely  a  nominal  remuneration.  This  system, 
nut  badly  devised,  had  it  been  limited  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
would  have  left  the  Dyaks  plenty  for  all  their  wants ;  or  had  the  local 
officers  known  their  own  interest,  they  would  have  protected  those 
upon  whom  they  depended  for  revenue,  and  under  the  worst  oppression 
of  one  man  the  Dyaks  would  have  deemed  themselves  happy.  Such, 
unfortunately,  was  not  the  case  ;  for  the  love  of  immediate  gain  over¬ 
came  every  other  consideration,  and  by  degrees  old-established  customs 
were  thrown  aside,  and  new  ones  substituted  in  their  place.  When  the 
Patingi  had  received  all  he  thought  proper  to  extort,  bis  relatives  first 
claimed  the  rijjht  of  arbitrary  trade,  and  gradually  it  was  extended  as 
the  privilege  of  every  respectable  person  in  the  country,  to  serra  the 
Dyaks.  The  poor  Dyak,  thus  at  the  mercy  of  half  the  Malay  popula¬ 
tion,  was  never  allowed  to  refuse  compliance  with  these  demands.  He 
could  plead  neither  poverty,  inability,  nor  even  hunger,  as  an  excuse,  for 
the  answer  was  ever  ready — “  Give  me  your  wife  or  one  of  your  chil¬ 
dren  and,  in  case  be  could  not  supply  what  was  required,  the  wife  or 
the  child  was  taken,  and  became  a  slave.  Many  modes  of  extortion 
were  resorted  to  ;  a  favourite  one  was  convicting  the  Dyak  of  a  fault, 
and  imposing  a  fine  upon  him.  Some  ingenuity  and  much  trickery 
were  shown  in  this  game,  and  new  offences  were  invented  as  soon  as  the 
old  pleas  would  serve  no  longer.  For,  instance,  if  a  Malay  met  a  Dyak 
in  a  boat  which  pleased  him,  he  notched  it  as  a  token  that  it  was  bis  pro¬ 
perty.  In  one  day,  if  the  boat  was  a  new  one,  perhaps  three  or  more  would 
]ilace  their  marks  on  it ;  and,  as  only  one  could  get  it,  the  Dyak  to  whom 
the  boat  really  belonged  had  to  pay  the  othersybr  his fault.  This, however, 
was  only  “  a  fault  *,  ”  w  hereas,  for  a  Dyak  to  injure  a  Malay,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  purposely  or  otherwise,  was  a  high  offence,  and  punished  by  a 
proportionate  fine.  If  a  Dyak’s  house  was  in  bad  repair,  and  a  Malay  fell 
in  consequence,  and  was  hurt,  or  pretended  to  be  hurt,  a  fine  was  im¬ 
posed  ;  if  a  Malay  in  the  jungle  was  wounded  by  the  springs  set  for  a 
wild  hoar,  or  by  the  wooden  spikes  which  the  Dyaks  fur  protection  put 
about  their  village,  or  scratched  himself  and  said  he  was  injured,  the 
penalty  was  heavy  ;  if  the  Malay  was  really  hurt,  ever  so  accidentally. 
It  was  the  ruin  of  the  Dyak.  And  these  numerous  and  uninvited 
guests  came  and  went  at  pleasure,  lived  in  free  quarters,  made  their 
requisitions,  and  then  forced  the  Dyak  to  carry  away  for  them  the  very 
property  of  which  he  bad  been  robbed.  This  is  a  fair  picture  of  the 
governments  under  which  the  Dyaks  lived ;  and  although  they  were 
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often  ronsed  to  resistance,  it  was  always  fruitless,  and  only  involved 
tbem  in  deeper  troubles ;  for  the  Malays  could  readily  gather  a  large 
force  of  sea  Dyaks  from  Sakarran,  who  were  readily  attracted  by  hope 
of  plunder,  and  who,  supported  hy  the  iire-arms  of  their  allies,  were  cer¬ 
tain  to  overcome  any  single  tribe  that  held  out.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
Dyaks  of  Sarawak  did  not  atop  here.  Antimony  ore  was  discovered  ; 
the  cupidity  of  the  Borneons  was  roused;  then  Pangerans  struggled  for 
the  prize;  intrigues  and  dissensions  ensued;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sarawak  in  turn  felt  the  very  evil  they  had  indicted  on  the  Dyaks ; 
whilst  the  Dyaks  were  compelled,  amidst  their  other  wrongs,  to  labour 
at  the  ore  without  any  recompense,  and  to  the  neglect  of  their  rice  cul¬ 
tivation.  Many  died  in  consequence  of  this  compulsory  labour,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  their  habits  and  inclinations ;  and  more  would  doubtless  have 
fallen  victims,  had  not  civil  war  rescue<l  them  from  this  evil,  to  inflict 
upon  them  others  a  thousand  times  worse.  Extortion  had  before  been 
carried  on  by  individuals,  but  now  it  was  systematized  ;  and  Pangerans  of 
rank,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  sent  bodies  of  Malays  and  Sakarran  Dyaks 
to  attack  the  different  tribes.  The  men  were  slaughtered,  the  women 
and  children  carried  off  into  slavery,  the  villages  burned,  the  fruit-trees 
cut  down,  and  ail  their  property  destroyed  or  seized.  The  Dyaks  could 
no  longer  live  in  tribes,  but  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  or  the  jungle, 
a  few  together;  and  as  one  of  them  pathetically  described  it — “  We  do 
not  live,”  he  said,  “  like  men ;  we  are  like  monkeys ;  we  are  hunte<l 
from  place  to  place  ;  we  have  no  houses  ;  and  when  we  light  a  fire,  we 
fear  the  smoke  will  draw  our  enemies  upon  us.”  ’  * 

These  are  the  people  amongf  wdiom  Mr  Brooke  toiled  in  his 
perilous  mission,  to  rescue  some  portion  of  the  race  from  misery 
and  annihilation, — partly  by  otfering^an  asylum  to  the  persecuted; 
more  extensively  by  the  example  of  justice,  and  the  terror  of  the 
British  name,  with  which  he  inspired  .heir  oppressors.  Incharucter 
they  are  *  mild  and  tractable,  hospitable  when  well  used,  grate- 

*  ful  for  kindness,  industrious,  honest,  and  simple;  neither  treach- 

*  erous  nor  cunningf,  and  so  truthful  that  the  word  of  one  of  them 
‘  might  safely  be  taken  before  the  oath  of  half  a  dozen  Borneons. 

*  In  their  dealings  they  are  straightforward  and  correct ;  and  so 

*  trustworthy,  that  they  rarely  attempt,  even  after  a  lapse  of  years, 

*  to  evade  payment  of  a  just  debt.’  in  short,  Mr  Brooke  is  evi¬ 
dently  over  partial  to  his  benighted  clients,  and  has  inspired  Cap¬ 
tain  Keppel  with  his  own  amiable  prepossessions.  T'hey  are,  at  all 
events,  a  simple  and  inoflFensive  people,  patient  under  suffering, 
grateful  for  benefit.  One  custom  they  have  which  certainly 
militates  against  the  idea  of  Arcadian  harmlessness, — that  of 
adorning  themselves,  not  with  the  scalps,  but  with  the  heads  of 
their  slain  enemies.  These  trophies  are  carefully  saved,  well- 
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seasoned,  and  highly  valued.  *  The  operation  of  extracting  the 

*  brains  from  the  crown  part  of  the  skull  with  a  bit  of  bamboo, 

‘  shaped  like  a  spoon,  preparatory  to  preserving,  is  not  a  plea- 
‘  sing  one.  The  head  is  then  dried,  with  the  flesh  and  hair 

*  oti  it,  suspended  over  a  slow  Are,  during  which  the  chiefs  and 
‘  elders  of  the  tribe  perform  a  sort  of  w'ar-dance.'  When  visiting 
a  tribe  called  the  Singe  Dyaks,  in  company  with  Mr  Brooke, 
Captain  Keppel  witnessed  a  grand  dance  of  this  description  : — 

‘  'i'he  movement  was  like  all  other  native  dances,  graceful  but 

*  monotonous.  There  were  four  men,  two  of  them  bearing  human 

*  skulls,  and  two  the  fresh  heads  of  pigs;  the  women  bore  wax- 

*  lights,  or  yellow  rice  on  brass  dishes.  They  danced  in  line,  mov- 

*  ing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  carrying  the  heads  and  dishes  in 

*  both  hands;  the  graceful  part  was  the  manner  in  which  they  half 
‘  turned  the  body  to  the  right  and  left,  looking  over  their  shoulders, 

<  and  holding  the  heads  in  the  opposite  direction ;  as  if  they  were  in 
‘  momentary  expectation  of  some  one  coming  up  behind  to  snatch 
‘  the  nasty  relic  from  them.'  The  two  friends  slept  in  a  circular 
building  adorned  with  these  trophies,  *  which  our  party  named 
‘  the  Scullery.’  ‘  A  young  chief  seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  an- 
‘  swering  interrogatories  respecting  different  skulls  w’hich  we 

*  took  down  from  their  hooks.  .  .  .  Among  other  trophies  was 
‘  half  a  head,  the  skull  separated  from  across  between  the  eyes, 

‘  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  divide  that  of  a  hare  or 
‘  rabbit  to  get  at  the  brain — this  was  their  division  of  the  head 
‘  of  an  old  woman,  which  was  taken  when  another  (a  friendly) 

‘  tribe  w’as  present,  who  likewise  claimed  their  half.  I  after- 

*  wards  saw  these  tribes  share  a  head.  But  the  skulls,  the  ac- 
‘  count  of  which  our  informant  appeared  to  dwell  on  with  the 
‘  greatest  delight,  were  those  which  were  taken  while  the  owners 

*  were  asleep — cunning  with  them  being  the  perfection  of  war- 
‘  fare.’  •  As  to  the  religion  of  the  Dyaks,  Captain  Keppel  and 
Mr  Brooke  report  little  beyond  a  few  legends  and  traditionary 
observances.  Their  ideas  of  a  Deity  are  confused,  and  seem 
to  vary  in  the  different  tribes.  Indeed,  of  the  Sing6  Dyaks  Mr 
Brooke  remarks,  perhaps  rather  loosely,  that  ‘  religion  they 
‘  have  none.’  They  have  an  odd  belief  in  augury — that  myste¬ 
rious  and  widely  prevalent  superstition.  Some  birds  are  in 
better  repute  than  others.  A  bird  behind  a  traveller  is  fortunate ; 
before  him,  it  denotes  an  enemy  in  the  way.  The  women  are 
better  treated  than  among  most  savage  races  ;  nor  is  polygamy 
practised.  They  never  intermarry  with  the  Malays.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  they  are  considerably  ad- 
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vanced  in  some  of  the  arts  of  life.  They  are  celebrated  for  their 
skill  as  workers  in  iron,  and  their  prahus  are  constructed  in  a  very 
skilful  style.  They  practise  agriculture  also  to  a  respectable 
extent,  but  they  rarely  keep  up  the  cultivation  of  old  lands  :  their 
way  is  to  inclose  a  patch  every  year  from  the  jungle,  culti¬ 
vate  enough  to  satisfy  their  wants,  and  then  suffer  it  to  return  to 
its  original  state. 

On  Mr  Brooke’s  first  visit,  Rajah  Mi^^a  Hassim,  a  depen¬ 
dant  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  among  his  other  governments,  was 
Lord  of  Sarawak — a  small  town  and  district  situated  on  a  navigable 
river  in  Borneo,  Proper.  Mr  Brooke  entered  into  negotiations 
with  this  Malay  Prince,  on  the  subject  of  commerce  ;  but  though 
Muda  Hassim,  a  weak  but  well-meaning  kind  of  Asiatic,  seemed 
well  inclined  to  encourage  his  views,  nothing  effectual  was 
done.  After  several  months  passed  in  Celebes  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  sickness  at  Singapore,  he  returned  to  bis  favourite  island 
in  August  1840.  Muda  Hassim  was  now  at  war  with  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  Dyak  tribes,  his  revolted  dependants  ;  and  Mr  Brooke 
determined  on  lending  the  Rajah  his  assistance,  and  that  of  his 
brave  little  crew  of  the  Royalist.  The  details  of  the  ludicrous 
warfare  which  followed,  must  be  read  in  Mr  Brooke’s  own  Journal. 
Like  the  warriors  of  Homer,  the  contending  Borneons  attacked 
each  other  with  ‘  big  words  and  loud  cries,’  but  the  actual  fighting 
was  of  the  most  innocent  description.  Their  grand  manoeuvre 
was  to  build  stockades  continually  in  face  of  each  other,  and  thus 
the  stronger  party  drove  the  weaker  by  degrees  from  position  to 
position ;  but  they  were  very  shy  of  assaulting  each  other’s  works. 
Macota,  a  wily  and  redoubted  chief,  had  conducted  a  campaign 
against  the  same  rebels  the  former  year.  'I'hey  had,  according 
to  his  account,  ‘  contests  by  sea  and  land ;  stockade  was  opposed 
‘  to  stockade,  and  the  fighting  was  constant  and  severe ;  but  he 

*  never  lost  a  man  killed  during  the  two  months,  and  only  boasted 

*  of  killing  four  of  the  enemy  !’  The  principal  danger  in  Malay 
warfare,  is  the  Mengamuk — Anglici,  running  a- muck — which  is 
the  last  resource  of  a  desperate  man.  Yet  these  wars  are  per¬ 
haps  more  destructive  than  those  of  the  fiercest  military  nations. 
‘  Whilst  both  weak  parties,  gradually  growing  weaker,  bold  their 
‘  own  ground,  the  country  becomes  a  desert.  First,  trade 

*  stagnates,  agriculture  withers,  food  becomes  scarce,  all  are  ruin- 
‘  ed  in  finances,  all  half-starved  and  miserable ;  and  yet  the  war 

*  drags  on,  and  the  worst  passions  are  aroused,  effectually  pre- 

*  venting  the  slightest  concession,  even  if  concession  would  avail. 

*  But  each  combatant  knows  the  implacable  spirit — the  deep 

*  desperation — of  the  other  too  well  to  trust  them ;  and  if  at 

*  length  the  fortunes  of  famine  decide  against  them,  they  die 
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‘  rather  than  yield  ;  for  a  Dyak  can  die  bravely,  I  believe, 

‘  tiiough  he  will  not  light  as  long  as  life  has  any  prospects.’  * 

Among  these  hosts  of  unwarlike  combatants,  the  apparition  of 
Mr  Brooke  and  his  dozen  Englishmen,  was  like  that  of  the 
English  and  French  adventurers  of  old,  in  the  battles  of  the 
Italian  Condottieri,  in  which  armies  encountered  without  killing 
a  man.  The  rebels  were  speedily  brought  to  reason,  by  more 
decisive  measures  thanit  had  entered  into  the  imagination  of  either 
party  to  conceive.  Having  reduced  them  to  submission,  Mr 
Brooke’s  next  and  most  ditlicult  task  was  to  save  their  lives. 

‘  Those  who  know  the  Malay  character  will  appreciate  the 

*  didiculty  of  the  attempt  to  stand  between  the  monarch  and  his 
‘  victims.  1  only  succeeded,’  says  he,  ‘  when,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
‘  debate — I  soliciting,  he  denying — 1  rose  to  bid  him  farewell,  as 
‘  it  was  my  intention  to  sail  directly,  since,  after  all  my  exertions 

*  in  his  cause,  if  he  would  not  grant  me  the  lives  of  the  people, 

*  I  could  only  consider  that  his  friendship  for  me  was  at  an  end. 

*  On  this  he  yielded.’ 

Mr  Brooke  soon  became  indispensable  to  the  Rajah,  whose 
authority  he  had  thus  successfully  maintained.  He  established 
his  residence  at  Sarawak,  and  devoted  himself,  heart,  head,  and 
purse,  to  the  establishment  of  a  trade  with  Singapore ;  and  to  the 
rescuing  the  unhappy  Dyaks  of  his  neighbourhood  from  the  op¬ 
pressions  under  which  they  laboured.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  this  part  of  his  proceedings  :  his  own  Journal  must  be 
consulted,  to  show  with  what  fortitude  and  patience  he  wrought 
his  way  through  all  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  semi-bar¬ 
barous  craft  of  his  many  opponents, — the  indolence  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  the  Rajah  himself,  and  the  treachery  of  his  subordinates. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  more  trying  to  courage  than 
his,  when,  in  August  1841,  having  dispatched  both  his  vessels — 
the  Swift  laden  with  Antimony  Ore  to  Singapore,  the  Royalist  to 
search  for  an  English  ship  reported  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the 
north  coast  of  Borneo — he  found  himself,  with  three  European 
companions  only,  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  contemptible 
Malays  about  him  ;  and  to  the  open  hostility  of  the  neighbouring 
pirate  chiefs,  whose  course  of  oppression  he  had  thwarted.  But 
unbending  spirit  and  sagacity  won  the  day  :  the  Swift  returned 
from  her  trading  cruise,  the  Royalist  from  her  voyage  of  huma¬ 
nity.  Mr  Brooke  now  again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force  ;  and  his  projects  having  enlarged  themselves  with  his  ex¬ 
perience,  he  accepted  from  the  Rajah  a  cession  of  Sarawak,  with 
its  immediate  territory,  to  hold  as  his  own  dominion  !  but  whether 
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as  lord-paramount,  immediately  holding  of  the  Sultan,  or  as  de¬ 
pendant  on  Muda  Hassim — we  do  not  see  our  way  into  the 
Feudal  System  of  Borneo  sufficiently  to  understand.  This  was 
on  the  24th  September  1841.  *  1  have  a  country !’  is  his  ani¬ 

mated  entry  in  his  Journal ;  ‘  but,  oh  I  how  beset  with  difficul- 

*  ties,  how  ravaged  by  war,  torn  by  dissensions,  and  ruined  by 
‘  duplicity,  weakness,  and  intrigue  !  ’ 

The  new  Rajah  of  Sarawak  shortly  afterwards  had  a  brief 
Code  of  Laws  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  Malay  lan¬ 
guage.  The  first  imports  that — ‘  1.  Murder,  robbery,  and  other 

*  heinous  crimes,  will  be  punished  according  to  the  ondong- 
‘  ondong^  i.e,  the  written  law  of  Borneo ;  and  no  person  com- 
‘  mitting  such  oflFences  will  escape,  if,  after  fair  inquiry,  he  be 
‘  proved  guilty.’  The  next  three  Laws  establish  free  trade ;  the 
sixth  relates  to  finance ;  the  seventh  to  the  currency ;  and  the 
last  is  a  warning  to  all  peace- breakers,  ‘  to  seek  their  safety, 

‘  and  find  some  other  country  where  they  may  be  permitted  to 
‘  break  the  laws  of  God  and  man.’ 

Nor  were  these  Laws  mere  idle  forms.  Steadily,  though  with 
infinite  difficulties,  the  worthy  Rajah  laboured  to  carry  them  out 
in  practical  government.  His  own  strong  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  he  had  undertaken  bore  him  onwards.  *  At  a 

*  distance,’  he  says  in  this  part  of  his  Journal,  ‘  1  have  heard 

*  of  and  pitied  the  sutferings  of  the  negroes  and  the  race 
‘  of  New  Holland,  yet  it  was  the  cold  feeling  dictated  by 

*  reason  and  humanity  ;  but  now,  having  witnessed  the  miseries 
‘  of  a  race  superior  to  either,  the  feeling  glows  with  the  fervour 
‘  of  personal  commiseration ; — so  true  is  it  that  visible  misery 
‘  will  raise  us  to  exertion,  which  the  picture,  however  power- 

*  fully  delineated,  can  never  produce.  Poor,  poorDyaks!  exposed 
‘  to  starvation,  slavery,  death  ;  you  may  well  raise  the  warmest 

*  feelings  of  compassion — enthusiasm  awakes  at  witnessing  your 

*  sutferings !  To  save  men  from  death  has  its  merit ;  but  to 
‘  alleviate  suffering,  to  ameliorate  all  the  ills  of  slavery,  to 

*  protect  these  tribes  from  pillage  and  yearly  scarcity,  is  far 

*  nobler  ;  and  if,  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so,  one  poor  life  is  sacri- 

*  ficed,  how  little  is  that  in  the  vast  amount  of  human  existence  !  ’ 
Lofty  upbearing  sentiments !  worthy  and  capable  of  being  en¬ 
tertained  only  by  those  fitted  for  such  Godlike  enterprises  T 

There  were  other  and  more  pressing  evils  to  be  remedied,  be¬ 
fore  the  work  of  civilization  could  begin.  The  new  settlement 
was  hemmed  in  by  fleets  of  pirates.  Many  of  Mr  Brooke’s  own 
Dyaks  were  cut  off  by  the  predatory  tribes,  and  all  attempts  at 
foreign  trade  were  counteracted  by  the  general  insecurity.  ’I'he 
chief  of  the  Sarebus  *  hung  a  basket  on  a  high  tree,’  which  was 
to  contain  the  new  Rajah’s  head.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
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regular  investiture  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  consolidating 
his  power,  Mr  Brooke  visited  Bruni,  the  miserable  capital  of  his 
Borneon  Majesty; — ‘  a  man  past  fifty  years  of  age,  short  and  pulfy 
‘  in  person,  with  a  countenance  which  expresses  very  obviously  the 

*  imbecility  of  his  mind.’  It  was  after  his  return  from  this  ex¬ 
pedition  that  the  Dido  visited  Sarawak,  and  Captain  Keppel  first 
met  with  Mr  Brooke  ;  and  the  Captain’s  descriptions  of  the  mot¬ 
ley  household,  and  rough  royalty  of  the  self-raised  potentate, 
are  graphic  enough.  It  was  a  large  rumbling  hut,  after  the  na¬ 
tive  fashion,  built  on  piles  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  with  a  space 
surrounded  by  palisades  and  a  ditch, — ‘  forming  a  protection  to 
‘  sheep,  goats,  occasionally  bullocks,  pigeons,  cats,  poultry, 

‘  geese,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  ducks.’  His  European  household 
consisted  of  a  young  navy  surgeon,  a  kind  of  prime  minister  of 
the  name  of  Williamson ;  an  old  man-of-war’s  man,  *  who  kept 
^  the  arms  in  first-rate  condition ;  and  another  worthy  who  an- 
‘  swered  to  the  name  of  Charlie^  and  took  care  of  the  accounts 
‘  and  charge  of  every  thing.’  The  officers  of  the  Dido  shared 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  hospitality  of  these  strange  quarters ; 

*  and  it  was  while  smoking  cigars  in  the  evening,  that  the 

*  natives,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  who  had  become  settlers,  used 
‘  to  drop  in,  and,  after  creeping  up,  according  to  their  custom, 

‘  and  touching  the  hand  of  their  I'Juropean  Rajah,  retired  to  the 
‘  further  end  of  the  room,  squatting  down  upon  their  haunches, 

‘  and  remaining  a  couple  of  hours  without  uttering  a  word,  and 

*  then  creeped  out  again.  1  have  seen  sixty  or  seventy  come  in 
'  and  make  this  sort  of  salaam.’  * 

In  June  1843,  Captain  Keppel  set  out  on  the  long-planned  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  piratical  Dyaks  of  the  Sarebus  and  Sakarran 
rivers.  His  force  was  composed  of  the  pinnace,  two  cutters,  and 
the  gig  of  the  Dido  ;  Mr  Brooke’s  native  built  boat  the  *  Jolly 

*  Bachelor,’  and  *  a  large  Tope  of  35  tons,  which  carried  a  well- 
‘  disciplined  commissariat,  as  well  as  ammunition.’  The  native 
auxiliaries  were  numerous, — consisting  not  only  of  Mr  Brooke’s 
vassals  of  Sarawak,  but  also  several  bands  of  wild  Dyaks — the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Wilmot  Horton  ;  while  Mr 
Brooke  himself  attended  the  expedition,  with  his  native  cox¬ 
swain,  called  Seboo,  a  kind  of  Borneon  ‘  Man  Friday.’ 

‘  He  was  civil  only  to  his  master,  and,  I  believe,  brave  while  in  his 
company.  He  was  a  stupid-looking  and  powerfully-built  sort  of  savage, 
always  praying,  eating,  smiling,  or  sleeping.  When  going  into  action, 
be  always  weut  down  on  his  knees  to  pray,  holding  his  loaded  musket 
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before  him.  He  was,  however,  a  curious  character,  and  afforded  us  great 
amusement,  took  good  care  of  himself  aud  his  master,  but  cared  fur  no 
one  else. 

<  In  the  second  gig  was  Lieutenant  E.  Gunnell,  whose  troublesome 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  order  throughout  this  extensive  musquito  fleet, 
and  to  keep  the  natives  from  pressing  too  closely  on  the  rear  of  our  boats — 
an  of&ce  which  became  less  troublesome  as  we  approached  the  scene  of 
danger.  The  whole  formed  a  novel,  picturesque,  and  exciting  scene ; 
and  it  was  cnrions  to  contemplate  the  different  feelings  that  actuated  the 
separate  and  distinct  parties,  the  o<ld  mixture  of  Europeans,  Malays,  and 
Dyaks,  the  different  religions,  and  the  eager  and  anxious  manner  in 
which  all  pressed  forward.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  was  quite  sufficient 
to  excite  our  Jacks,  after  having  been  cooped  up  so  long  on  hoard  ship — to 
say  nothing  of  the  chance  of  a  broken  head.  Of  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  who 
accompanied  us,  some  came  from  curiosity,  some  from  attachment  to 
Mr  Brooke,  and  many  for  plunder  ;  but  I  think  the  majority  to  gratify 
revenge,  as  there  were  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  north  coast  of 
Borneo  w  ho  had  not  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  atrocities  of  the  Sare- 
bus  and  Sakarran  pirates— either  in  their  houses  burnt,  their  relations 
murdered,  or  their  wives  and  children  captured  and  sold  into  slavery.’  • 

This  imposing  armament  moved  leisurely  up  the  Sarebus  river 
with  the  flood  tides,  anchoring  always  on  the  ebb;  by  which  means, 
says  the  narrator,  ‘  we  managed  to  collect  our  stragglers  and  keep 
‘  theforce  together.’  On  the  10th  they  passed, orratherwere  passed 
by  the  ‘  bore’  of  the  river,  up  which  the  tide  rushes  with  effects 
similar  to  those  observable  in  the  estuaries  of  the  British  Channel; 
— a  circumstance  on  which  the  pirates  seem  to  have  counted  as  one 
of  the  defences  of  their  position.  On  the  next  day,  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  river  ‘  brought  us  (Mr  Brooke  was  at  my  side)  in  front  of 
*  a  steep  hill  which  rose  from  the  bank.  It  had  been  cleared  of 
‘jungle,  and  long  grass  grew  in  its  place.  As  we  Imve  in  sight, 
‘  several  hundred  savages  rose  up,  and  gave  one  of  their  war- 
‘  yells ;  it  was  the  first  1  had  heard.  No  report  from  mus- 
‘  ketry  or  ordnance  could  ever  make  a  man’s  heart  feel  so  small 
‘  (adds  the  captain  very  honestly)  as  mine  did  at  that  horrid 
‘  yell.’  They  passed  a  kind  of  fort,  where  ‘  on  the  roof  of  a  long 
‘  building,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  were  several  warriors  per- 
‘  forming  a  war-dance,  w  hich  it  would  be  difficult  to  imitate  on 
‘  such  a  stage.’  After  exchanging  a  few  shots  in  sweeping  past 
this  fort,  the  expedition  encountered  ‘  a  strong  barrier  right  across 
‘  the  river,  formed  of  two  rows  of  trees  placed  firmly  in  the  mud, 
‘  with  their  tops  crossed  and  secured  together  by  rattans  ;  and 
‘  along  the  fork,  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  tops  of  these 
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*  stakes,  were  other  trees  firmly  secured.  Rapidly  approaching 
.*  this  barrier,  I  observed  a  small  opening  that  might  probably 
‘  admit  a  canoe ;  and  gathering  good  way,  and  putting  my  gig’s 
‘  head  straight  at  it,  I  squeezed  through.  On  reaching  it  the 
‘  scene  again  changed^  and  I  opened  on  three  formidable-looking 

*  forts,  which  lost  not  a  moment  in  opening  a  discharge  of  can- 
‘  non  on  my  unfortunate  gig.’ 

These  were  the  main  defences  of  the  Sarebus — and  not  ill 
chosen  in  a  military  point  of  view.  ’1  hey  enabled  the  defenders 
to  get  some  minutes’  firing,  not  without  effect,  at  the  assailing 
party,  while  breaking  through  the  fence  across  the  river.  This 
once  done,  the  Dido  made  short  work  of  the  rest.  *  While 
‘  the  pinnace  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  on  the  fort,  Mr  D’Aetb, 

‘  who  was  the  first  to  land,  jumped  on  shore  with  his  crew,  at 
‘  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  the  nearest  fort  stood, 

‘  and  at  once  rushed  for  the  summit.  This  mode  of  warfare — 

‘  this  dashing  at  once  in  the  very  face  of  their  fort — was  so  novel 
‘  and  incomprehensible  to  our  enemies,  that  they  fled,  panic- 
‘  struck,  into  the  jungle ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 

*  that  our  leading  men  could  get  even  a  snap-shot  at  the  rascals 
‘  as  they  went.  That  evening,  the  country  was  illuminated  for 
‘  miles  by  the  burning  of  the  capital,  Paddi,  and  adjacent  vil- 
‘  lages;  at  which  work  and  plundering  our  native  followers  were 

*  most  expert.  We  took  all  their  guns,  and  burnt  the  stockades 
‘  level  to  the  ground.’ 

The  destruction  of  Paddi,  however,  did  not  end  the  Sarebus 
war.  The  expedition  had  to  advance  some  way  further  up  the 
river,  with  occasional  night  alarms,  and  exchanges  of  shots  and 
spears  in  the  jungle ;  until  it  reached  ‘  close  to  where  the  pirates 

*  had  removed  their  families,  with  such  little  valuables  as  they 
‘  could  collect.’  Then  a  flag  of  truce  arrived.  ‘  At  the  ap- 
‘  pointed  hour  the  chiefs  made  their  appearance,  dressed  in 
‘  their  best,  but  looking  haggard  and  dejected.’  Mr  Brooke, 
‘  the  Tnan  Besar,  or  Great  Man,'  officiated  as  spokesman  ;  and 
after  dilating  on  the  enormity  of  piracy,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  British  Government  to  suppress  it,  invited  them  to  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Sarawak.  The  expedition  then  repaired  down  the 
river,  considering  the  chastisement  inflicted  sufficient;  but  the 
commanders  had  strong  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
swarms  of  wasps,  dispersed  at  one  point,  settled  in  another. 
They  found  a  new  fort  constructed  at  a  point  on  the  river 
which  they  had  passed,  and  occupied  by  a  new  horde  of  pirates, 
which  had  to  be  stormed,  as  well  as  ‘  Rembas,’ — a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  position,  up  another  branch  of  the  river. 

‘  Here  ended,  for  the  present,’  says  Captain  Keppel,  ‘the  warlike 
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part  of  our  expedition.  The  punishment  we  bad  inflicted  was  severe, 
but  not  more  than  the  crime  of  their  horrid  piracies  deserved.  A  few 
heads  were  brought  away  by  our  Dyak  followers,  as  trophies  ;  but  there 
was  no  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a 
woman  or  child  hurt.  The  destruction  of  these  places  astonished  the 
whole  country  beyond  description.  In  addition  to  the  distance  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  access  to  their  strongly>furtified  positions,  they  looked  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  bore  that  usually  ran  up  the  Sarebus,  and  which  they  ima¬ 
gined  none  but  their  own  boats  could  manage.  As  the  different  Malay 
chiefs  heard  that  in  ten  days  a  handful  of  white  men  had  totally  destroyed 
their  strongholds,  they  shook  their  heads  and  exclaimed,  “  God  is  great !” 
and  the  Dyaks  declared,  that  the  Tuan  Besar  (Mr  Brooke)  had  charmed 
the  river,  to  quiet  the  bore,  and  that  the  whites  were  invulnerable.’  * 

The  effects  of  this  successful  razzia  on  the  pirates  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  temporary.  In  most  instances  of  European  warfare 
against  barbarous  tribes,  the  first  struggle  is  the  easiest.  A 
year  afterwards,  (July  1844,)  Captain  Keppel  and  the  Dido  re¬ 
turned  to  Borneo,  to  embark,  under  Mr  Brooke’s  directions,  in  a 
similar  undertaking  against  a  more  desperate  set  of  pirates, — the 
Dyaks  of  the  Sakarran  river.  Captain  Keppel  reached  Sarawak 
‘  on  the  25th  July.  He  found  the  place  much  altered  for  the 
‘  better,  and  the  population  considerably  increased.  Mr  Brooke 

*  had  established  himself  in  a  new  house,  built  on  a  beautiful 
‘  and  elevated  mound.  Neat  and  pretty-looking  little  Swiss 

*  cottages  had  sprung  up  on  all  the  most  picturesque  spots,  which 
‘  gave  it  quite  an  European  look.  He  had  made  also  an  agree- 

*  able  addition  to  his  English  society  ;  and  a  magazine  of  Eng- 
‘  lish  merchandise  had  been  opened  to  trade  with  the  natives, 

‘  together  with  many  other  improvements.’ 

But  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  country  was  alarming. 
Sarawak  itself  had  been  threatened  by  Seriff  Sahib,  an  old  enemy 
of  Mr  Brooke’s,  now  allied  with  the  pirates ;  and  it  became 
every  way  necessary  to  take  decided  measures.  Her  Majesty’s 
Ship  Dido,  and  the  Steamer  Phlegethon,  attended  with  the  usual 
train,  accordingly  moved  in  great  force  against  the  enemy.  This 
campaign  turned  out  a  far  more  serious  affair  than  that  against 
the  Sarebus.  In  itfellthe  Dido’s  first  Lieutenant,  Charles  Fran¬ 
cis  Wade, — a  brave  man  and  true  sailor,  but  who  rather  seems 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness.  The  ‘  brave  old 
‘  Patingi  Ali,’  the  Nestor  of  Mr  Brooke’s  allied  Malays,  con¬ 
trived  to  run  his  light  division  of  boats  into  a  treacherous  creek, 
where  six  large  war-prahus  took  him  in  the  rear ;  and  he  and 
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most  of  his  followers  were  *  krissed  ’  or  knocked  on  the  head. 
But  ultimately  the  triumph  was  complete.  A  new  *  conference* 
was  summoned,  at  whicn  divers  piratical  chiefs  were,  in  name 
of  our  ally,  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  deposed  from  their  stations. 

‘  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing,’  says  Captain  Keppel, 

‘  what  must  have  been — from  the  effect  I  observed  it  to  have 
‘  produced — a  splendid  piece  of  oratory,  delivered  by  Mr  Brooke 
‘  in  the  native  tongue,  with  a  degree  of  fluency  I  had  never 
‘  witnessed  before,  even  in  a  Malay.  The  purport  of  it,  as  I 
‘  understood,  was  to  point  aut  emphatically  the  horrors  of 

*  piracy  on  the  one  hand,  which  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
‘  British  government  to  suppress ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
‘  blessings  arising  from  peace  and  trade,  which  it  was  equally 
‘  our  wish  to  cultivate.’ 

Thus  terminated  the  most  successful  inroad  ever  made  into  the 
haunts  of  these  ferocious  Corsairs.  But  the  work  was,  asd  is, 
far  from  being  completed.  In  May  1845,  Mr  Brooke  was 
again  present  when  the  boats  of  the  Vixen,  Nemesis,  and  Pluto, 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  blue-jackets  and  marines,  carried  the 
fortress  of  Malludu,  fiercely  defended  by  Seriff  Houseman  ; — one 
of  the  most  persevering  and  dangerous  enemies  whom  the  Rajah 
of  Sarawak  had  encountered  in  his  civilizing  career.  Panjeran 
Usop,  another  pirate  of  the  highest  Malay  order,  was  forced 
to  an  unworthy  surrender ;  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
countrymen.  ‘  His  mouth  was  brave,’  they  exclaimed,  ‘  but  his 

*  heart  timid.  He  should  have  died  as  other  great  men  have 

*  died,  and  not  have  received  such  shame.  He  should  have 
‘  aniokedf  (run  a-muck,)  or  delivered  himself  up  for  execution.’ 

So  far  well ;  but  Borneon  piracy  is  not  like  that  of  the  Cili- 
cians  of  old,  to  be  extirpated  in  a  campaign  or  two  by  some  vic¬ 
torious  Pompey.  It  is  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  people,  Ma¬ 
lays  and  sea-Dyaks  alike ;  and  the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  and  the 
warriors  of  the  more  distant  Gilolo,  are  more  formidable  than 
the  Borneons.  ‘  The  idea  of  extirpating  whole  hordes  of  pirati- 
‘  cal  states,’  says  Mr  Hunt,*  ‘  were  it  possible,  must,  from  its 
‘  cruelty,  be  incompatible  with  the  liberal  principles  and  humane 
‘  policy  of  a  British  government.  The  simple  burning  down  of 
‘  a  Malay  town  can  prove  no  serious  impediment  to  future  pira- 
‘  tical  enterprises.  Constructed,  as  they  are,  of  bamboos,  mats, 

*  and  atap  leaves,  a  town  is  almost  rebuilt  in  the  same  period  of 
‘  time  as  it  takes  to  destroy  it.  The  Dutch,  who  had  centuries 
‘  of  dear-bought  experience,  knew  there  was  no  other  mode  of 
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‘  prevention  and  radical  cure  than  building  small  redoubts  al  the 

*  principal  towns,  and  keeping  up  an  adequate  force  to  check 

*  piratical  enterprises,  and  to  turn  their  restless  minds  to  exer> 

*  tions  of  industry  ;  satisfied  if,  with  the  attainment  of  these 

*  objects,  they  covered  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  This 

*  is  the  true  history  of  the  innumerable  little  forts  on  Celebes, 

*  Borneo,  Timor,  and  all  the  Eastern  isles.’ 

Much  as  may  be  effected  by  a  character  and  exertions  such  as 

those  of  Mr  Brooke,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  by  tlm^alone,  and  by 
a  strenuous  perseverance  in  watchful  and  resolute  policy,  that  wc 
can  ultimately  attain — as  attain  we  certainly  shall — the  result  of 
making  this  vast  archipelago  as  secure  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  our  Indian  seas.  Mr  Hunt,  it  may  be  observed,  wrote 
the  above  ‘  Memoir’  in  1812.  The  employment  of  Steam-Na¬ 
vigation  has  since  that  time  altered  the  character  of  this  species 
of  warfare.  Floating  fortresses,  like  the  Phlegethon,  may  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  necessity  for  many  an  armed  post  on  the  land. 

Here  we  must  take  leave,  along  with  Captain  Keppel,  of 
Mr  Brooke ;  not  without  sharing  in  his  own  heartfelt  exulta¬ 
tion,  at  finding  that  his  single-hearted  zeal  and  perseverance 
are  already  reaping  a  large  reward.  By  Captain  Keppel’s  last 
accounts,  Sarawak  had  marvellously  increased  in  population 
and  trade; “new  houses  were  daily  rising;  new  vessels  con¬ 
structing  ;  the  industrious  Chinese  had  discovered,  and  were 
turning  to  account,  this  new  field  of  emigration ;  European 
settlers  were  arriving — dangerous  but  serviceable  guests,  and 
safe  as  yet  under  the  control  of  Mr  Brooke’s  energy  and  vigi¬ 
lance  ;  but,  above  all,  the  Dyak  tribes  w'ere  .flocking  in  to  share 
the  shelter  of  the  flag  of  the  new  potentate,  and  enjoy  this 
narrow  but  peaceful  asylum  from  surrounding  anarchy.  Liberated 
slaves,  from  the  pirate  districts,  were  becoming  peaceful  cultiva¬ 
tors  ;  a  long-oppressed  race  were  rising,  under  his  auspices,  into 
the  dignity  of  free  and  industrious  men ;  and  while  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  happiness  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  founder  of  this 
prosperity,  he  appears  himself  to  view  it  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  stimulus  to  further  exertion.  Captain  Keppel  informs  us 
I  also,  that  Mr  Brooke  has  been  lately  appointed  British  Agent  in 

Borneo ;  and,  if  this  appointment  was  bestowed  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  we  trust  it  may  prove  an  instrument  towards  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  truly  philanthropic  and  magnificent  views;  though 
for  our  own  parts,  we  should  have  felt  some  apprehension,  we 
will  confess,  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  independent  action 
being  controlled  by  the  trammels  of  a  connexion  with  our  distant 
Colonial  Office.  Government  has  also  adopted  another  of  his 
suggestions,  in  taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Labuan,  oflf  the 
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coast  of  Borneo  Proper ; — pointed  out  by  him  as  a  convenient 
spot  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  between  China  and  Borneo, 
and  a  depot  for  coal  for  steamers  on  their  way  to  China,  as  well 
as  a  station  against  the  pirates. 

We  deeply  regret,  however,  to  say,  that  even  since  we  com¬ 
menced  this  article,  new  and  painful  intelligence  has  arrived 
from  this  most  interesting  quarter.  It  seems  that  Pan- 
jeran  Budrudeen,'  a  brave  and  faithful  ally  of  Mr  Brooke, 
of  whom  many  interesting  notices  are  contained  in  Captain 
Keppel’s  volumes,  had  been  attacked  by  pirates,  and  forced 
to  retire  into  his  house.  Here  he  defended  himself  until  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer;  when,  with  the  desperate  valour 
of  the  Malay,  when  driven  to  extremity,  after  sending  a  ring 
from  his  finger  to  Mr  Brooke,  he  fired  the  gunpowder  in  his 
house,  and  destroyed  himself  and  his  family.  This  ring  had 
been  given  to  him  by  Mr  Brooke,  to  be  sent  to  summon  his  aid 
in  a  moment  of  danger.  The  villanous  Sultan  of  Borneo,  it  was 
added,  had  ordered  the  destruction  of  Mr  Brooke  by  poison,  or 
in  any  other  manner ;  and  Muda  Hassim,  and  several  of  his 
friends,  had  already  been  treacherously  killed.  At  the  date  of 
this  intelligence,  the  Phlegethon  and  other  vessels  were  hastening 
to  the  protection  of  Mr  Brooke.  Whatever  the  exact  state  of 
circumstances  may  have  been,  it  is  too  plain  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  perilous  and  awful  conjunctures  to  which 
his  daring  and  noble  career  is  exposed.  If  he  has  indeed  fallen, 
as  some  fear,  and  met  the  fate  for  which  many  passages  of  his 
Journal  show  him  fully  prepared,  England  never  lost  a  worthier 
son  in  a  more  heroic  and  sacred  enterprise. 

But  he  has  already  won  his  way  through  more  impediments 
than  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  last  heard  to  be  environed  ; 
and  from  his  indomitable  courage  and  energy  we,  with  considerable 
confidence,  hope  for  the  best.  Should  he  weather  this  storm,  and 
become  firmly  seated  in  his  dominions,  one  more  great  object  lies 
open  to  him — the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  that  simple 
and  not  unpromising  race,  for  whom  he  has  already  effected  so 
much.  The  great  influence  which  he  has  acquired,  and  the  purely  * 
beneficent  character  of  that  influence,  would  no  doubt  afford  him 
great  facilities  for  commencing  the  task.  And  the  disposition  of 
the  Dyaks  themselves — their  naturally  peaceable  and  laborious 
habits — their  freedom  from  prejudices  of  caste,  and  from  powerful 
and  rooted  superstition — the  very  absence  of  any. definite  religious 
system,  for  which  they  seem  remarkable — all  these  are  favourable 
circumstances  in  the  case.  Nor  are  precedents  wanting  among 
the  wide-spread  nations  of  the  same  region.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Dutch  have  succeeded  in  introducing 
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Christianity,  far  more  extensively  than  is  generally  known, 
among  the  kindred  Polynesian  races  of  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Arafura  islands.  So  much  mystery  continues  to  envelope  the 
condition  of  their  eastern  settlements,  that  information  on  this 

Eoint  is  not  easily  accessible.  But  it  is  certain,  that  Amboyna 
as  become  a  kind  of  nursery  of  native  missionaries — sending  out 
teachers,  both  European  and  native,  to  distant  portions  of  the 
Malay  archipelago.  And  though  we  know  but  little,  either  of  the 
spread,  or  the  character,  of  their  religious  instruction,  it  may  be 
supposed  that,  outwardly  at  least,  the  success  of  their  obscure 
labours  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  much-vaunted  Roman 
Catholic  Missions  of  the  East.  In  1838,  Mr  Earl  found  that 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kissa  (a  remote  island  near 
Timor  w’hich  he  visited)  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  ;  and  he  speaks  very  highly  of  the  order  and  civilization 
of  the  Community.  Captain  Stanley,  who  accompanied  3Ir  Earl, 
gives  some  other  interesting  notices  of  this  scattered  and  strug¬ 
gling  Christianity.  In  one  island,  indeed,  he  found  the  poor 
Missionary  on  the  point  of  banishment.  The  faith  of  his  flock 
had  not  been  able  to  resist  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
which  the  Old  Gods  had  sent  in  their  anger.  Whoever  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject — and  who  that  has  the  cause  of  Civilization, 
and  the  humanizing  influence  of  true  Religion  at  heart,  is  not  ? 
— will  be  pleased  with  the  ‘  Address’  lately  published  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Brereton,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
which  we  here  recommend  to  the  general  consideration  of  the 
Public.  Besides  its  own  immediate  and  principal  objects,  an¬ 
nounced  in  its  title-page,  it  is  prefaced  with  a  rapid  and  well- 
written  notice  of  Borneo,  strongly  inviting  attention  to  it  ‘  as 
‘  one  of  the  largest  and  fairest  countries  of  the  world,  and  as 
‘  lying  on  one  of  the  great  navigable  pathways  of  the  Asiatic 
‘  Archipelago  to  China  and  Japan.’  It  may,  however,  be  true, 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  real  and  satisfactory  progress, 
are  greater  than  his  praiseworthy  zeal  anticipates.  Mr  Brooke’s 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  work  of  civilization  must  precede  that  of 
conversion ;  ‘  for  without  previous  culture,’  he  says,  ‘  I  reckon 
‘  the  labours  of  the  missionary  as  useless  as  endeavouring  to  read 
*  off  a  blank  paper.’  And  as  his  opinion  on  such  a  subject  ought 
to  rank  as  an  authority,  we  hope  that  his  judgment,  in  this  as  well 
as  less  important  matters,  will  not  be  rashly  interfered  with. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  much  of  the  value  of  Captain 
Keppel’s  work  consists  in  its  extracts  from  Mr  Brooke’s  Journals, 
and  the  insight  which  it  gives  into  his  remarkable  history.  But 
the  Captain’s  own  deeds  and  proceedings  are  well  and  modestly 
recounted ;  and  his  truly  generous  zeal  to  make  known  the  achieve- 
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merits  of  his  friend  scarcely  permits  him  to  do  himself  sufficient 
justice.  Yet  his  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  Dido  will,  after 
all,  form  the  most  generally  amusing  part  of  the  book.  Altoge¬ 
ther,  it  well  merits  that  public  favour  which  it  has  already  ac¬ 
quired,  and  to  which  we  think  it  yet  further  entitled. 

The  opening  of  so  vast  an  Island  to  English  enterprise,  forms 
an  era  so  new  and  important,  in  the  history  of  our  connexion  with 
that  still  half  fabulous  archipelago,  of  which  it  nearly  occupies  the 
centre,  that  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  take  a  brief  review 
of  the  principal  points  on  which  the  standard  of  Britain  is  already 
unfurled. 

Penang  and  Singapore  are  the  two  outposts  of  this  vast  oceanic 
region.  The  latter  of  these  two  positions,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable.  The  island  was  selected  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
for  a  settlement ; — a  singular  instance  (except  perhaps  Odessa)  of  a 
great  commercial  emporium,  of  which  the  site  has  been  fixed,  not 
by  the  natural  course  of  commerce  itself,  but  by  the  forethought 
of  an  individual.  Singapore  has  been  for  some  years  the  great 
entrepot  of  the  trade  between  China  and  India ;  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  in  the  ‘  junks’  of  the  Chinese.  This 
advantage  it  appears  likely  to  lose,  to  some  extent,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  opening  of  the  China  trade  ;  though  we  can  hardly 
agree  with  Mr  llavidson,*  who  draws  from  hence  the  conclusion, 

‘  that  the  trade  of  Singapore  has  reached  its  maximum.’  More 
probably  the  certain  increase  of  its  commerce  with  Borneo,  and 
the  great  islands  eastward  of  it,  will,  in  no  distant  time,  far  more 
than  compensate  for  any  diminution  of  that  with  China. 

The  great  Empire  of  our  neighbours  in  the  Indian  archipelago 
(for  such  it  is)  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Line  ; — scattered,  from 
Bencoolen  in  the  west,  to  Banda  in  the  east,  over  nearly  thirty  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude.  Our  transactions  with  Holland  in  the  Eastern 
Seas  are  regulated  by  a  treaty  dated  in  the  year  1824.  By  the 
twelfth  article  of  that  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  ‘  no  British  esta- 
*  blishment  shall  be  made  on  the  Carimon  Isles,  or  on  the  Islands 
‘  of  Battam,  Bintang,  Lingin,  or  anjr  of  the  other  Islands  south 
‘  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore.'  This  is  one  of  those  oracular 
clauses,  which  men  of  homely  understandings  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  suspect  Diplomatists  of  framing  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  a  perpetuity  of  employment  for  the  craft  What  is 
meant  by  ‘  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore  ?’  Rumour 
attributes  to  the  Dutch  a  disposition  to  give  it  a  very  sweep¬ 
ing  interpretation  indeed  —  to  make  it  include  all  Islands 


*  Trade  and  Travel,  p.  67. 
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reached  from  Singapore,  by  passing  southward  through  the 
straits — that  is,  all  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  construction  will  not  meet  the  very  letter  of  the  clause. 
Borneo,  for  instance,  extends  as  much  to  northward  as  south¬ 
ward  of  the  straits  in  question.  But  the  reasonable  intendment 
is  surely  that  adopted  by  the  English,  viz.  that  the  parties  had 
in  contemplation  the  Islands  which  lie  directly  south  of  the 
straits,  and  off  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra.  This  seems  evident 
from  the  context;  and,  in  particular,  from  the  clause  beginning 
with  an  enumeration  of  some  small  islands  precisely  answering 
this  description.  The  absurdity  of  the  other  construction  seems 
nearly  as  great,  as  it  would  be  to  hold  that  the  mention  of  ‘  the 
*  Azores,  and  other  islands  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,’  would 
include  both  the  West  Indies  and  the  British  Islands.  However, 
we  have  no  wish  to  anticipate  controversies, — such  as  commercial 
jealousy  is  ever  imagining,  and  not  unfrequently  produces.  Suffi¬ 
cient  it  is  that  there  is  ample  room  for  both  Powers.  And,  surely, 
there  is  scarcely  an  European  Power  with  whom  we  have  so  little 
occasion  to  stand  in  relations  of  suspicion  as  the  Dutch — our  allies 
in  blood  and  religion, — our  inferiors,  beyond  all  comparison,  in 
population  and  wealth.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  our  ancient  rivals  surely  have  here  room 
enough  for  the  formation  of  a  magnificent  and  varied  Sovereignty. 
How  far  they  have  used  their  opportunities,  yet  remains  a  secret  to 
the  world.  The  thick  veil  of  traditional  jealousy  is  still  maintained 
by  the  Dutch.  Java  is  a  splendid  possession  ;  and  we  suspect  that 
our  prevalent  notions  of  Dutch  misgovernmentin  that  quarter,  are 
much  exaggerated ;  for  which,  however,  the  Dutch  have  their 
own  exclusiveness  in  a  great  measure  to  thank.  Since  the  fall  of 
Diepo  Negoro,  the  Toussaint  Louverture  of  Javanese  indepen¬ 
dence,  (he  was  taken  in  1829,  imprisoned,  and  no  more  heard  of,) 
the  Island  has  been  tranquil,  and  advancing.  Mr  Davidson 
states,  that  it  is  every  where  traversed  by  excellent  roads,  and 
has  a  complete  posting  establishment — a  luxury  which  would  be 
sought  in  vain  in  our  own  continental  possessions. 

Of  the  far-famed  Spice  Islands,  and  the  innumerable  smaller 
islets  and  clusters  of  the  Arafura  sea,  which  own  the  Dutch  supre¬ 
macy,  some  curious  notices  are  to  be  found  in  Lieutenant  Kolff’s 
‘  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  brig  Dourga,’  translated  by  Mr  Earl, 
in  1840.  It  seems  that  the  Dutch  keep  up  the  primitive  fashion 
of  sending  round  occasional  vessels,  like  the  annual  Triremes 
of  the  Athenians,  to  remind  their  insular  subjects  of  their  supre¬ 
macy  ; —  to  make  up  their  quarrels,  depose  or  instal  Chiefs, 
and  (among  other  things)  to  confirm  and  christen  the  Chris¬ 
tian  natives — the  Dutch  sailors  being  especially  in  request  as 
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fodfathers  on  such  occasions;  in  so  much,  that  many  a  naked 
)irk,  Cobus,  Hendrik,  and  Johannes,  struts  about  those  distant 
islands  in  the  pride  of  a  Christian  name.  But  these  visits  are  so 
rare,  that  many  subjects  or  dependents  of  his  Dutch  Majesty 
only  hear  of  the  existence  of  their  Sovereign  once  in  thirty  years. 

Venerable  Dutch  traditions  and  fashions  survive  among  these 
sleepy  tribes,  as  among  Washington  Irving’s  delightful  New 
Netherlaiiders.  They  believe  firmly  in  their  ancient  mistress — 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company — though  the  said  Compania 
has  been  extinct,  we  believe,  for  many  a  year.  Children  who 
have  Dutch  blood  in  their  composition  are  still  called  *  Anak 
‘  Compania’ — an  European  officer  is  ‘  Orang  Compania’ — and  a 
glass  of  arrack,  in  some  islands,  is  ‘  Sopi  Compania.’  In.  one 
Island  the  natives  were  found  venerating  an  old  chair,  which 
was  occupied  by  an  equally  old  felt  hat  and  truncheon, — the 
last  relics  of  the  Compania's  sovereignty ;  and  on  another,  the 
people  of  the  Dourga  were  accosted  by  an  aged  native,  dressed 
in  a  costume  which  might  have  dated  from  the  days  of  Valentyn. 
‘  He  wore  a  large  wig,  a  three-cornered  hat,  short  breeches  with 
‘  large  knee-buckles,  and  a  coat  with  wide  sleeves,  ruffles,  and 
‘  spacious  skirts ;  while  on  his  feet  he  had  high  shoes,  with 
‘  heavy  silver  buckles.’  According  to  Lieutenant  Kolff,  the 
attachment  which  prevails  toward  the  Dutch  government, 
throughout  this  part  of  the  Archipelago,  is  extremely  strong ; 
and  an  impartial  witness.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  (in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,)  bears  testimony  to  the  same  fact. 

Passing  on  from  one  verdant  spot  of  earth  to  another,  and 
scarcely  ever  losing  sight  of  land,  we  reach  the  belt  of  extensive 
Islands  which  forms  the  southern  skirt  of  the  great  archipelago  ; 
of  which  Timor  is  the  principal.  These  contain  only  a  few  settle¬ 
ments  of  degenerate  Portuguese,  infected  with  the  national 
vice  of  slave-trading.  Scenes  of  wonderful  luxuriance  and  beauty 
here  alternate  with  the  desolate  lava-fields  of  the  mightiest 
of  known  volcanoes  :  the  noise  of  the  eruption  of  Sumbawa,  in 
1815,  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  900  miles.  The  surface  of 
these  islands,  in  most  instances,  ascends  gradually  from  the  north 
to  a  great  height,  and  then  descends  precipitously  to  the  south, 
into  a  deep  bight  of  the  ocean.  From  many  of  the  precipices  of 
Timor,  which,  says  Mr  Earl,  overhang  the  sea,  a  line  of  great 
length  will  not  reach  the  bottom.  But  before  the  sailor,  steering 
to  the  southward,  has  lost  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Timor,  he 
has  passed  the  *  blue  water;’  and  is  already  in  the  green  and 
shallow  sea,  above  the  great  bank  which  stretches  from  the  shore 
of  Australia; — so  near  lay  the  unsuspected  Continent,  Terra 
Australis  Incognita,  to  those  early  navigators,  to  whom  the 
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eastern  archipelago  was  already  familiarly  known.  Witlin  300 
miles  of  Timor  is  the  ‘  Cobourg  Peninsula  the  most  northern 
part  of  Australia,  on  which  is  situated  the  new  liritish  settlement 
of  Port  Essington. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  this  young  colony,  is  de¬ 
tailed  by  Mr  Earl,  in  the  little  volume  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  He  was  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  there. 
The  coast  had  been  partially  explored  by  Captain  Stokes, 
and  by  Captain  Grey.  The  settlement  was  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  1838,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Gordon  Bremer;  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  prove  a  very  important 
acquisition. 

As  a  commercial  site,  the  advantages  of  Port  Essington  are 
great.  Its  harbour  is  magnificent ;  sufficient  in  extent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Stokes,*  to  hold  the  largest  fleet ;  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  abounding  with  ship  timber.  The  climate  of  the  spot 
on  which  the  new  settlement  of  Victoria  is  situate,  seems  not  to  be 
well  spoken  of ;  but  that  of  the  neighbouring  region,  in  general, 
is  thought  to  be  dry  and  healthy  at  most  seasons.  But  whether 
Port  Essington  be  adapted  for  extensive  European  settlement  or 
not,  it  will  undoubtedly  form  a  station  in  that  great  line  of  Steam 
Navigation,  which  is  one  day  to  connect  England  with  New  South 
Wales,  by  the  way  of  India ;  and  to  become  one  of  the  chief 
high-roads  of  nations.  The  dangers  of  Torres’  Straits,  which 
must  be  passed  before  reaching  it  from  Sydney,  once  so  gener¬ 
ally  dreaded  by  European  navigators,  seem  to  have  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared  before  the  progress  of  more  accurate  knowledge. 

But  North  Australia  offers  far  more  important  promises,  as 
being  itself  a  field  of  future  commerce  and  production.  It  is  a 
region  of  vast  extent,  abounding  with  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
but  almost  unpeopled  by  native  races.  The  soil  generally  rests 
on  a  sandstone  base,  and  appears  to  be  as  favourable  for  pastoral 
pursuits  as  in  the  south  of  the  Continent ;  though  the  climate  will 
probably  be  found  better  adapted  for  rearing  horses  and  cattle, 
than  sheep.  But  the  land  is  also  extremely  well  suited,  in  par¬ 
ticular  districts,  for  tropical  cultivation ;  especially  that  of  cotton — 
possibly  also  of  sugar.  As,  however,  the  climate  will  scarcely 
favour  European  emigration,  it  may  be  thought  that  we  are 
already  lords  of  tropical  wilderness  enough ;  without  adding 
another  fertile  desert  to  our  gigantic  possessions.  But  the  pecu¬ 
liar  feature  in  the  case  of  North  Australia  is,  that  it  is  an  un- 
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occupied  region,  within  immediate  and  eany  reach  of  some  of  the 
most  teeming  and  migratory  nations  of  the  globe.  There  are 
no  colonists  so  industrious  as  the  Chinese ;  none,  perhaps,  more 
adventurous  than  the  Malays.  Instead  of  having  to  force  a 
niggardly  supply  of  free  labour,  by  devices  too  nearly  resembling 
the  usages  of  slavery,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  to 
this  region  we  might  attract  it  unsolicited,  and  in  overflowing 
abundance.  The  neighbouring  islands  of  the  Archipelago  are 
over-peopled.  From  their  Christian  population  alone,  if  Mr 
Earl’s  conjectures  are  correct,  a  very  valuable  supply  might  be 
obtained.  Celebes  is  the  seat  of  a  peculiarly  enterprising  and 
locomotive  race  of  people.  Nor  are  the  millions  of  Hindostan, 
and  still  more  populous  China,  at  any  unmanageable  distance. 

‘  'rhe  natives  of  the  dilferent  countries  of  the  East,’  says  Mr 
Earl,  ‘  are  each  proficient  in  different  kinds  of  labour.  Thus 
‘  the  Malay  is  best  adapted  for  clearing  new  lands  ; — the  Chinese 
‘  being  unaccustomed  to  these  operations,  from  their  country 
‘  having  been  long  under  cultivation.  The  latter,  again,  are  the 
‘  best  agriculturists,  and  the  most  skilful  manufacturers  of  raw 
‘  produce ;  while  the  natives  of  India  prove  superior  herdsmen. 

‘  They  are  all  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  cotton,  but  not  in 
‘  an  equal  degree  ;  the  Chinese  and  natives  of  continental  India 

*  claiming  the  precedence.  The  Indian  labourer  is  contented 

*  with  simple  food,  but  is  expensive  in  his  clothing,  and  therefore 

*  the  best  customer  to  the  British  manufacturer.  The  Chinese 

*  labourer  wears  little  clothing,  but  expends  a  considerable  por- 
‘  tion  of  his  wages  in  rich  food.  The  native  of  continental  India 
‘  is  sparing  in  every  thing,  and  saves  his  wages  to  carry  back  to 
‘  hi$  own  country.’  * 

This  propensity  of  the  Chinese  for  ‘  rich  food,’  is  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  a  short  digression ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  commerce,  at  the  present 
day,  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  its 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.  Never  did  the  glut¬ 
tons  of  Imperial  Rome  explore  such  distant  seas  and  coasts  for 
mullets  and  murenas, 

— ‘  qnando  omne  peractnm  est 
Et  jam  defecit  nostrum  mare,  dum  gula  ssevit, 

Iletibus  assiduis  penitus  acrutante  macello,’ 

as  are  yearly  ransacked  to  supply  the  Mandarins  of  the  Flowery 
Land,  with  edible  birds’  nests,  sharks’  fins,  and  trepang.  The 
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trepang  is  a  kind  of  holothei'ia,  sea-slug,  or  polypus,  which  the 
Chinese  convert  into  soups  and  ragouts.  Its  fishery  employs 
an  incredible  number  of  hands.  Mr  Earl  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  it  is  ‘  now  the  principal  source  of  wealth  ’  to  the 
once  famous  Spice  Islands  of  the  Dutch.  More  than  twenty 
different  species  of  this  delicate  creature  are  enumerated  by 
Chinese  epicures ; — varying  in  value  from  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
to  thirty  guilders  the  picul,  (of  133  lb.  avoirdupois.)  Now  the 
immediate  importance  of  this  piece  of  commercial  information  is, 
that  the  Cobourg  peninsula,  on  which  Port  Essington  is  situated, 
affords  in  its  sandy  inlets  a  prodigious  supply  of  trepang.  It  is 
already  much  visited  for  this  purpose  by  the  prahus  of  Macassar  ; 
and  the  following  is  the  tempting  account  given  by  Mr  Earl  of 
the  mode  of  procuring  and  preparing  it. 

‘  In  point  of  size  and  appearance  it  resembles  a  prickly  cucumber, 
except  that  the  colour  is  a  whitisb-brown.  I  here  allude  to  the  most 
common  description  ;  for  there  are  several  varieties,  one  of  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  black.  The  trepang  is  found  in  all  the  sheltered  harbours,  where 
it  gropes  about  the  bottom,  and  feeds  upon  weeds  and  mollusca.  It  is 
taken  at  low  water  upon  the  shoals  or  mud  banks,  over  which  the  fisher¬ 
men  wade  knee  deep  in  water,  dragging  their  boats  after  them  ;  and  when 
the  feet  come  in  contact  with  a  slug,  it  is  picked  up,  and  thrown  into  the 
boat.  They  occasionally  search  in  deeper  water,  when  the  fishermen 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  natives,  who  are  expert  divers ;  or, 
if  they  cannot  obtain  such  assistance,  they  prick  for  them  with  barbed 
iron  darts,  provided  with  long  bamboo  bandies.  The  process  of  curing 
is  very  simple.  The  slug,  on  being  taken  from  the  boat,  is  simmered 
over  a  fire,  in  an  iron  caldron,  for  about  half-an-hour  ;  after  which  it  is 
thrown  out  upon  the  ground,  and  the  operation  of  opening  commences, 
this  being  effected  by  a  longitudinal  cut  along  the  back  with  a  sharp 
knife.  It  is  then  again  placed  in  the  caldron,  and  boiled  in  salt  water, 
with  w’hicli  a  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  mangrove  has  been  mixed,  for 
about  three  hours,  when  the  outer  skin  will  begin  to  peel  off.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  boiled,  and  after  the  water  has  been  drained  off,  the  slugs  are 
arranged  in  the  drying  houses,  (small  huts  covered  with  mats,)  upon 
frames  of  split  bamboo,  spread  out  immediately  under  the  roof.  Each 
slug  is  carefully  placed  with  the  part  that  has  been  cut  open  facing  down¬ 
wards,  and  a  fire  is  made  underneath  ;  the  smoke  of  which  soon  dries  the 
trepang,  sufficiently  to  permit  its  being  packed  in  baskets  or  bags  for  ex¬ 
portation.’  * 

No  question  but  that  ‘  British  capital  and  industry  *  will  soon 
he  applied  with  the  usual  energy,  to  the  task  of  supplying  the 
tables  of  the  *  Celestials  ’  with  this  slimy  luxury.  As  we  have 
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turned  the  solitary  islet  of  Ascension  into  a  kind  of  Turtle  Preserve 
for  the  Aldermen  of  our  own  cities,  so  will  the  Cobourg  Peninsula 
become  a  nursery  of  sea-slugs  for  the  profounder  gourmands  of 
Pekin  ;  and  who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  so  widely,  and 
home-felt  a  traffic  ? 

Here,  then,  the  magnificent  problem  of  founding  a  free  com¬ 
munity  of  mixed  races — an  asylum  for  the  victims  of  the  various 
oppressions  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago — may  possibly  be  worked 
out  on  a  scale  deserving  of  so  vast  an  experiment.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  development  of  the 
little  Communities  of  Penang  and  Singapore — where  tribes  the 
most  opposite  in  character  live  together  in  harmony — may  here  be 
applied  to  a  Continent.  There  is  here  room  to  receive  the  overflow 
of  the  swarming  millions  of  China  and  the  Islands;  and  to  nurse 
the  miscellaneous  colony  under  the  flag  of  Britain,  until  a  new 
Union  like  that  of  America,  though  composed  of  men  of  other 
kindreds  and  widely  different  habits,  may  have  spread  itself  over 
the  tropical  half  of  Australia. 

‘  It  is,  indeed,’ sars  Captain  Stokes,  ‘  to  the  country  behind — at  present 
unvisited,  unexplored,  a  complete  terra  incognita — and  to  the  islands 
within  a  radius  of  500  miles,  that  we  must  look,  if  we  would  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  value  of  Port  Essington  to  the  Crown.  At  present,  it  may 
seem  idle  to  some  to  introduce  these  distant  places  as  elements  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  a  question  ;  but  no  one  who  redects  on  the  power  of  trade 
to  knit  together  even  mure  distant  points  of  the  earth,  will  think  it  vision¬ 
ary  to  suppose  that  Victoria  must  one  day — insigniBcant  as  may  be  the 
value  of  the  districts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood — he  the  centre  of 
a  vast  system  of  commerce ; — the  emporium,  in  fact,  where  will  take 
place  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  for  those 
of  the  vast  plains  of  Australia.  It  may  require  some  effort  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  certainly,  to  discover  the  precursor  of  sirch  a  state  of  things  in 
the  miserable  traffic  now  carried  on  by  the  Macassar  proas;  but  still,  I 
think,  we  possess  some  data  on  which  to  found  such  an  opinion  ;  and  1 
am  persuaded  that  Port  Essington  will  ultimately  hold  the  proud  position 
I  predict  for  it.’  * 

This  is  no  baseless  speculation,  distant  though  the  period 
of  its  accomplishment  may  be.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
fair  development  of  those  social  tendencies  and  wants  which 
every  one  may  see  in  actual  operation  ; — a  dream,  but  preg¬ 
nant  with  truth  ;  a  single  life  may  see  it  fulfilled.  The  case 
of  Mr  Brooke  proves,  among  many  things  besides,  of  how 
little  use  it  is  to  oppose  the  traditionary  coldness  and  caution 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  to  the  unseen  force  which  impels  us  on  in 
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our  career.  The  occupation  of  New  Zealand  was  forced  on  us 
by  the  unauthorized  enterprise  of  individuals  ;  we  shall  be  simi¬ 
larly  compelled  to  fix  ourselves  on  some  portion  of  the  shores  or 
adjacent  islands  of  Borneo.  Let  us  then  stretch  out  a  friendly 
and  strongly  helping  hand  to  Mr  Brooke.  Conquerors,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  we  needs  must  be,  while  our  Empire  continues  in 
its  present  course  of  development ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  peaceful  conquests ;  and  our  earnest  endea¬ 
vour  must  be  to  render  them  beneficent.  The  great  work  to  be 
done  in  North  Australia  requires  little  preparation  ;  and,  let  some 
Doctors  say  what  they  will,  no  painfully  pre-considered  course 
of  action.  The  force  of  events  will  determine  far  more  than  we 
can  forecast ;  and  will  undoubtedly  disarrange  our  wisest  com¬ 
binations,  if  we  are  unwise  enough  to  embody  them  in  unbending 
decrees.  The  truth  is,  that  for  founding  colonies,  at  all  events, 
if  not  for  governing  them  also,  good  men  are  of  incomparably 
greater  importance  than  the  best  of  all  possible  regulations.  A 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  a  Captain  Grey,  or  a  Mr  Brooke,  are 
worth,  for  such  purposes,  all  the  theories  which  have  been  spun 
out  of  ingenious  brains,  touching  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 
Nor  are  such  men  absolutely  scarce ;  though  relatively  to  the 
needs  of  our  colonial  service  they  are  deficient  indeed.  The 
great  point  is,  to  attract  them  to  it.  And  what  attractions  does  the 
Colonial  Service  present,  to  compensate  for  the  abandonment  of 
that  liberty  of  action  which  is  so  tempting  to  ardent  minds? — a  li¬ 
berty  of  action  which  may  produce  favourable  results,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr  Brooke,  but  which,  no  doubt,  may  also  greatly  embarrass 
legitimate  government,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  him  who  exercises 
it.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that,  generally  speaking,  military 
and  naval  officers  alone  can  afford  to  undertake  the  government 
of  our  smaller  colonies ;  because  they  alone  can  retain  their  pro¬ 
fessional  employment  and  prospects,  along  with  those  slender 
and  precarious  offices.  To  a  civilian,  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
place  is  generally  ultimate  ruin.  And  yet,  many  of  our  colonial 
difficulties  have  arisen  from  warlike  governors  not  seeing  their 
way  clearly,  under  circumstances  where  talents  and  habits  of  a 
different  order  from  theirs  were  required ; — talents  and  habits, 
the  exercise  of  which,  in  more  fortunate  instances,  has  rescued 
Colonies  from  depression  produced  by  bad  measures,  and  calmed 
the  fury  of  dissensions  which  former  want  of  judgment  had  pro¬ 
voked. 

But  we  must  not  trespass  further  beyond  our  present  province ; 
and  must  avail  ourselves  of  some  after  occasion  to  show,  how  the 
introduction  of  better  regulations  into  this  great  branch  of  service, 
might,  with  no  great  increase  of  expenditure,  go  far  towards  meet- 
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ing  the  pressing  demand  for  talent  and  character,  in  a  sphere 
of  which  the  importance  and  the  di£Bculty  are  likely  to  augment 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  set  all  existing  official  routine  at  defiance. 

Australia  is  tempting  ground  to  imaginative,  as  well  as  practical 
speculators;  and  it  would  have  given  us  pleasure,  had  Captain 
Stokes’  recent  work,  named  among  the  others  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  happened  to  attract  our  notice  somewhat  earlier,  to  have 
introduced  our  readers  more  in  detail  to  the  narratives  of  adven¬ 
ture,  and  other  important  matters,  contained  in  it.  A  separate 
article,  indeed,  might  well  be  devoted  to  it.  But  we  have 
already  wandered  even  further  ‘  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singa- 
‘  pore,’  than  the  Dutch  expounders  of  the  treaty  of  1824 ;  and 
must  return  to  the  mysterious  Continent  on  some  after  and  fitter 
opportunity. 


Art.  VII _ 1.  A  Hand-hook  for  Travellers  in  Spain,  and  Headers 

at  Home.  With  Notices  of  Spanish  History.  By  Richard 
Ford,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1845. 

2.  Revelations  of  Spain  in  1845.  By  An  English  Resident. 
(J.  M.  Hughes,  Esq.)  2  vols.  8vo.  London  ;  1845. 

Tt  is  rare  to  find  two  works,  both  written  by  clever  men  well 
acquainted  with  their  subject,  presenting  so  striking  a  con¬ 
trast  as  these  ;  not  merely  in  selection  of  materials  and  arrange¬ 
ment — for  that  was  to  be  expected  from  their  plans — but  in  tone, 
spirit,  modes  of  viewing  things,  taste,  feeling,  predilections  and 
antipathies.  Mr  Ford  considers  Spain  as  a  great  nation — 
Mr  Hughes  as  a  distracted  and  ill-governed  one :  Mr  Ford 
descants  on  the  chivalrous  character  of  the  people  —  Mr 
Hughes  on  their  poverty  and  pride  ;  Mr  Ford  discovers  germs 
or  relics  of  grandeur  where  Mr  Hughes  can  see  nothing  but 
waste  and  ruin :  in  a  word,  Mr  Ford  evidently  likes  the  Span¬ 
iards  with  all  their  faults — Mr  Hughes  dislikes  them  with  all 
their  virtues  :  Mr  Ford  would  not  care  how  soon  he  quitted  once 
again  the  domestic  comforts  of  England  for  the  rambling,  scram¬ 
bling  life  he  formerly  led  on  the  Peninsula ;  while  Mr  Hughes 
evidently  prefers  a  beefsteak  to  an  olla  podrida,  and  brown  stout  in 
a  pewter  tankard  to  the  best  Xeres  that  ever  smacked  of  the  skin. 

Yet  the  cause  of  the  difference  lies  on  the  surface,  and  there 
is  no  more  solid  ground  of  conflict  than  existed  between  the  two 
knights  who  fou|;ht  about  the  colour  of  the  shield.  The  one 
is  an  amateur  artist,  gifted  with  a  quick  eye  for  natural  beauty, 
a  memory  stored  with  the  romance  as  well  as  with  the  graver 
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facts  of  history,  and  an  imagination  that  finds  food  alike  in  the 
real  and  the  ideal — the  fine  site  of  the  ruin  and  the  battle-field, 
or  the  rich  thronging  associations  connected  with  them.  The 
other  is  more  of  the  economist  and  calculator  than  the  poet ;  he 
has  evidently  got  up  his  history  for  the  occasion  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  he  e.\erts  nimself  to  be  eloquent  or  grandiloquent,  (see  pp. 
8-9,)  we  long  to  remind  him  of  Swift’s  famous  advice  to  a  young 
writer — ‘  Whenever  you  have  written  any  thing  you  think  par- 
‘  ticularly  fine,  strike  it  out.’  But  he  is  a  good  observer,  and  a 
sound  thinker ;  and  (so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging)  though 
his  praise  may  not  be  invariably  well  directed,  his  indignation  is 
always  in  the  right  place.  To  him,  however,  (except  in  his  last 
chapter,)  Spain  is  pre-eminently  and  essentially  the  land  of  factions 
and  Camarillas;  where  patriotism  is  a  name,  liberty  a  byword, 
corruption  all-pervading,  and  where  revolution  follows  revolution 
without  producing  the  slightest  change  of  system,  or  the  remotest 
advantage  to  the  mass.  To  Mr  Ford,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ever, 
with  all  its  demerits  (and  he  is  blind  to  none  of  them),  the  land  of 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  V^ega,  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  of  the 
Alhambra  and  the  Escurial — the  land  which  sent  forth  Columbus 
to  discover  a  new  world,  and  Cortez  and  Pizarro  to  conquer  it 
— the  centre  of  that  vast  empire  ‘  Spain  with  the  Indies,’  which 
first  boasted  (the  boast  is  now  transferred  to  England)  that  the 
sun  never  set  upon  its  flag ;  and,  according  to  his  mode  of  think¬ 
ing,  there  is  ever  something,  even  among  the  most  unerring 
symptoms  of  disorder  or  decay,  that  redeems  or  compensates  fur 
the  degeneracy  of  the  nation,  the  neglect  of  the  government, 
and  the  lost  glories  of  the  crown.  The  very  robbers  give  a  zest 
to  a  journey ;  and  if  rags  abound  among  the  peasantry,  they  arc 
of  the  exact  colours  that  suit  the  foreground  of  a  drawing. 

Yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  hide  the  unfavourable  side.  The 
scenes  are  described,  the  facts  set  down,  with  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  accuracy.  Keep  away  from  Spain,  by  all  means,  (is 
Mr  Ford’s  uniform  language,)  if  you  are  not  up  to  ‘  roughing 
it;’  and  cannot  enjoy  travelling  without  the  certainty  or  a  fair 
prospect  (for  there  is  nothing  certain  in  this  life,  in  or  out  of 
Spain)  of  a  civil  landlord,  a  well-ordered  kitchen,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  at  your  halting-place ;  or  if  your  nerves  are  apt  to 
be  shaken  by  the  click  of  a  knife  in  the  dark  passage  of  a  hos¬ 
telry,  or  the  sight  of  a  sallow-faced  bandit-looking  fellow  un¬ 
slinging  a  long  gun  on  a  hill-side  some  twenty  paces  from  your 
path.  But  if  you  have  strong  nerves  and  a  good  stomach — if  you 
are  fond  of  old  pictures  and  Gothic  architecture,  fishing,  shoot¬ 
ing,  sketching,  love-making,  fandangos  and  fun ;  above  all,  if 
you  have  a  taste  for  adventure,  no  invincible  distaste  for  garlic. 
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and  no  great  objection  to  be  laid  flat  upon  your  face  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  while  the  Turpins  of  the  South  arc  exam¬ 
ining  your  baggage  —  come  away  with  me  to  the  orange 
groves  of  Seville  and  the  sierras  of  Castille;  and  rest  assured 
that  you  will  come  back  (if  you  do  come  back)  at  the  end  of  a 
six  months*  peregrination,  with  such  a  stock  of  new  sensations 
and  impressions  as  no  other  country  in  Europe,  nay,  no  other 
country  in  the  whole  world,  could  produce  within  the  time. 

The  author  of  the  ‘  Revelations  ’  (who  would  not  be  thought 
matter-of-fact  or  unimaginative  in  comparison  with  any  other 
author  than  Mr  Ford)  says,  that  the  English  traveller  might 
fancy  himself  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  society  such  as 
existed  in  his  own  country  four  or  five  centuries  ago ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted,  whether,  in  some  of  the  most  essential  points 
of  civilization,  the  Spaniards  are  much  further  advanced  than 
the  English  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  whether  internal 
communication,  for  instance,  is  much  safer  or  quicker  than  when 
Falstaff  and  company  projected  the  expedition  to  Gadshill;  or 
whether  a  merchant  setting  forth  to  visit  a  correspondent  in 
a  distant  city,  might  not  have  an  equal  chance  of  finding  it 
in  a  state  of  siege  on  his  arrival,  or  of  encountering  a  party 
of  free  lances  on  the  way.  But  this  makes  books  about  a 
country  so  much  the  pleasanter ;  and  both  the  books  before 
us  will  be  found  very  pleasant;  though  we  are  aware  that,  in 
giving  this  peculiar  praise  to  a  ‘  Hand-Book,’  we  subject  ourselves 
to  a  comparison  with  that  correspondent  of  Dr  Johnson’s,  who 
tells  him  that  he  had  just  concluded  the  second  perusal  of  his 
Dictionary.  But  the  truth  is,  Mr  Ford’s  ‘  Hand-Book’  is  unlike 
all  other  Hand-Books,  and  must  be  criticised  on  more  extended 
principles.  He  has  executed  admirably  what  (with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  rest  of  Mr  Murray’s  ‘  capital  hands’)  we  must  call  the 
less  intellectual  portions  of  his  undertaking ;  but  nature  meant 
him  for  something  much  higher  and  better  than  a  literary  laqunis 
de place;  and  his  mind,  filled  to  bursting  with  memories,  fancies, 
reflections  and  observations,  that  have  been  accumulating  for 
years,  breaks  out  with  a  succession  of  flashes  on  topic  after  topic, 
and  compels  us  to  forget  the  guide  and  Cicerone  in  the  lettered 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  who  has  done  us  the  honour  to  give 
us  a  seat  in  his  Britska,  or  suffered  us  to  ride  alongside  of  him, 
and  is  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  his  taste,  obser¬ 
vations,  reading,  and  prior  acquaintance  with  the  country,  as 
we  proceed. 

His  political  conclusions  alone  must  be  taken  with  some 
grains  of  allowance ;  for  we  see,  or  fancy  we  see,  one  all-pcr- 
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vading  error  in  his  premises.  He  invariably  treats  those  pecu¬ 
liar  results  of  bad  government,  which  may  be  traced  in  national 
character  and  popular  tendencies,  as  the  pre-existing  causes  which 
originated  it  and  render  its  continuance  inevitable. 

VVe  utterly  despair  of  conveying  any  thing  like  an  accurate 
notion  of  either  of  these  books  by  extracts ;  nor  can  this  be 
necessary,  for  both  of  them  have  been  largely  quoted  and  re¬ 
commended  by  our  contemporaries ;  but  it  has  struck  us  that  a 
few  pages  might  be  usefully  employed  in  furnishing  such  of  our 
readers  (no  small  portion  we  believe)  as  have  paid  only  cursory 
attention  to  Spanish  matters,  with  a  summary  account  of  the 
existing  condition  of  a  nation  which  once  filled  so  prominent 
a  place  in  European  history, — a  nation  whose  greatest  struggle 
for  independence  must  be  recorded  in  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  our  own. 

The  higher  graver  topics — government,  constitution,  army, 
church,  &c — naturally  come  first.  A  very  few  pages  will 
suffice  to  characterise  the  government,  past,  present,  and  (for  a 
long  time)  to  come. 

I'he  Spaniards  have  a  story,  and  are  found  telling  it,  that 
when  Ferdinand  III.,  after  his  death  at  Seville,  which  he 
had  conquered  from  the  Infidels,  was  brought  into  communion 
with  St  Jago,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  ask  favours  for  Spain. 
‘  Fine  climate,’  says  the  king.  ‘  Granted,’  says  the  saint. 
‘  Fertile  soil,  corn,  wine,  oil,’  &c.  ‘  Granted.’  ‘  Brave  sons 

‘  and  beautiful  daughters.’  ‘  Granted.’  ‘  Good  goveinment.’ 

‘  No,  no,  no, — three  times,  nine  times,  no _ Give  Spain  good 

‘  government,  and  every  one  of  the  angels  w'ould  leave  heaven 
‘  to  live  in  it.* 

Tlie  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  is  rendered  questionable 
in  our  opinion,  not  so  much  by  the  somewhat  profane  fami¬ 
liarity  of  the  dialogue— for  this  is  to  be  found  in  most  legen¬ 
dary  colloquies  between  sacred  and  profane  personages — as  by 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  bare  notion  of  good  go¬ 
vernment  ever  presented  itself  to  a  Spanish  King  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  or  to  any  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  at 
any  time.  We  are  quite  sure  that  nine-tenths  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  among  them  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been 
entirely  guiltless  of  wishing  to  ‘  lure  angels  down’  by  such  means ; 
and  it  certainly  does  strike  us,  that,  if  the  Saint  had  been  ever 
so  ready  to  grant  the  prayer,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation  would  have  begged  him  to  hold  his  hand,  till  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  whether  they  would  have  a  well-balanced 
constitution,  or  an  absolute  monarch  to  rule  over  them.  The 
lower  orders  still  manifest  a  stupid  unreasoning  respect  for 
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despotism  ;  and  what  they  most  particularly  detested  in  the 
French,  was  their  eternal  talk  about  liberty  and  equality.  Nay, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  a  mistake  in  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  as  far 
as  his  own  popularity  was  concerned,  to  set  about  improving  the 
institutions  of  his  nation ;  in  which  he  had  made  more  progress 
than  he  has  had  credit  for,  when  the  French  Revolution  of  1830 
made  Kings  feel  once  more  (to  borrow  Lord  Aucbinleck’s  ezpres* 
sion)  that  they  had  a  creek  in  their  necks  ;  and,  combined  with 
the  treatment  he  met  with  during  the  ‘  Constitution’  of  1820, 
induced  Ferdinand  to  discard  liberality,  moderation,  and  tolera¬ 
tion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  last  stage  of  his  career, 
he  was  guilty  of  some  most  atrocious  acts  of  political  persecution 
and  bigotry ;  but  these  were  estimated  in  Spain  as  acts  of  firmness, 
and  evidences  of  unshaken  attachment  to  the  national  faith. 

‘  '1  he  only  abstract  Spanish  idea,’  says  Mr  Ford,  *  of  govern- 
‘  ment  or  sovereignty,  either  in  church  or  state,  as  in  the  East, 

*  is,  that  it  is  despotic,  (see  Durango  ;)  even  the  Inquisition  was 
‘  not  really  unpopular,  and  whenever  Ferdinand  VII.  committed 

*  any  extra-atrocious  act,  his  subjects  exclaimed  with  rapture, 

‘  Carojo  I  es  mncho  Rey  ;  he  is  indeed  a  king — ay,  every  inch  a 
‘  king.  There  spoke  the  whole  nation  j  for  the  Spaniards  felt 
‘  that  in  his  place  they  would  have  done  exactly  the  same,  and 
‘  therefore  sympathizingly  admired.’  At  the  very  moment  that 
the  English  and  French  Newspapers  were  denouncing  Ferdinand 
as  the  modern  Nero  or  Caligula,  he  was  carelessly  walking  about 
the  streets  of  his  capital,  alone  and  unguarded,  chatting  and 
joking  with  his  oppressed  subjects,  as  familiarly  as  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  whose  favourite  amusement  is  drinking  beer  with  his. 

Yet  we  are  sure  Mr  Ford  would,  on  reflection,  agree  with  us, 
that  this  rather  typifies  the  hitherto  unmovable,  unimprovable 
chajacter  of  the  Spanish  nation,  than  any  inherent  taste  for 
tyranny  ;  and  furnishes  no  argument  against  any  rational  plan 
for  gradually  liberalising  their  institutions.  The  uneducated 
classes  in  every  country  have  invariably  manifested  the  same 
coarse  propensities  and  brute  instincts  at  some  period  or  other. 
We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  French  valet,  who,  when 
the  Englishman  was  condoling  with  him  on  the  severe  caning 
he  had  just  received  from  his  master,  indignantly  replied, 
that  his  master  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  checked  in  such 
caprices,  and  could  have  a  lettre. de-cachet  for  the  asking ;  and 
it  is  a  familiar  remark,  that  if  Louis  the  XVI.,  instead  of  making 
concessions  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  had  got  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  led  on  his  guards  to  sabre  a  few  hundreds  of  them,  he 
might  at  least  have  averted  the  personal  part  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  perchance  have  rallied  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  round 
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the  throne.  Our  own  bluff  King  Hal’s  horse-whip  was  the 
means  of  causing  his  sceptre  to  be  respected ;  and  the  boxes  on 
the  ear  which  Queen  Bess  was  in  the  habit  of  distributing  so 
liberally  among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  her  Court,  caused 
her  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  be  dis¬ 
believed,  and  her  constant  aggressions  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people  to  be  tolerated.  It  might  even  be  said  that  it  is  only 
your  temporising,  mild- tempered,  or  saint-like  King,  like  Louis 
or  Charles,  who  is  beheaded ;  or  your  liberal,  limited,  consti¬ 
tutional  monarch,  like  Louis  Philippe  or  Queen  N'ictoria,  who 
is  shot  at,  pour  encouragtr  let  aulres. 

Such  a  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  in  Spain,  however,  may 
account  for  (nothing  can  excuse)  the  famous  (or  infamous) 

‘  Durango  decree’  of  Don  Carlos,  which  declares  that  all  foreign¬ 
ers  taken  in  arms  against  him,  should  be  put  to  death  without 
more  ado.  The  Spaniards  (according  to  Mr  Ford)  thought 
this  quite  as  natural  and  allowable  as  the  Turks  used  to  think 
the  anomalous  practice  of  sending  Christian  Ambassadors  to 
the  Seven  Towers,  on  the  first  intimation  of  a  war  with  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Remonstrances  (he  urges)  would  only  have  made 
matters  worse,  so  long  as  they  were  not  backed  by  the  power  of 
making  immediate  reprisals  ;  and  even  this  was  a  doubtful  policy. 
Hang  our  man,  and  we  will  hang  yours,  is  the  word.  In  the 
East,  when  a  plot  failed,  it  was  the  genteel  thing  for  the  loser 
to  hold  out  his  neck  for  the  bowstring,  or  put  it  on  by  way  of 
decoration,  and  anticipate  the  visit  of  his  successful  rival’s  mutes 
by  calling  on  him.  The  Spaniards  carry  on  a  contest  on  much 
the  same  principle ;  and  if  foreigners  think  proper  to  engage  in 
the  game,  they  must  not  expect  its  rules  to  be  changed  to  suit  their 
taste  or  convenience.  ‘  Life  is  staked  every  day,  and  all  par- 

*  ties  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die ;  those  who  win  exacting  the 
‘  whole  pound  of  flesh,  and  those  who  lose  paying  the  forfeit 

*  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mercy  to  a  foe  when  down,  is  thought 
‘  imbecility  or  treachery  ;  the  slightest  forbearance,  conce^8ion, 

*  conciliation,  or  hesitation,  would  be  imputed  not  to  kindly 
‘  principles,  but  to  weakness  and  timidity.’  These  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting  have  partially  endured  for  centuries.  A 
French  Ambassador  complained  to  Philip  II.  that  some  French¬ 
men  had  been  detained  a  long  time  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  requested  that  their  cases  might  be  disposed 
of  without  more  delay  ;  immediate  orders  were  sent  to  have  them 
burnt  at  the  next  Auto-da- Fc.  Facts  like  this  paint  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  country,  better  than  all  the  formal  descriptions  or 
disquisitions  in  the  world.  Here  is  another  of  them. 

‘One  of  the  fiist  acts  of  Don  Carlos  after  entering  Spain,’ 
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exclaims  a  clever  gentlemanlike  writer,  ‘  was  to  declare  the 
‘  Virgin  generalissimo  of  the  army  !  and  to  issue  a  Bull,  pro- 
*  cured  from  Gregory  the  X  V  I.,  wherein  his  soldiers  are  to  have 
‘  the  same  privileges  as  those  conflicting  the  Infidels.  They  are 
‘  to  be  excused  from  fasting,  and  may  employ  the  feast-days  in 
‘  war.’*  There  is  half  a  page  more  of  similar  absurdities,  and  un¬ 
meaning  absurdities  they  are  in  our  eyes ;  but  they  were  very  far 
from  unmeaning  absurdities  in  Spain  ;  and  when  the  writer  talks 
of  the  document  as  appearing  like  the  transcript  of  one  from  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  treats  it  with  something  bordering 
on  contempt  for  that  reason,  he  forgets  that  the  habits  and  modes 
of  thinking  (if  it  can  be  called  thinking)  of  the  part  of  the  nation 
Don  Carlos  expected  to  lure  or  drag  after  him,  had  undergone 
as  little  change  since  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  as  the 
court-suits  of  the  attendants  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood, 
during  their  hundred  years’  sleep.  Their  ideas  on  all  subjects 
on  which  they  have  ideas,  are  stereotyped ;  and  those  who  wish 
to  move  or  lead  the  mass,  must  go  straight  to  their  prejudices. 
What  could  be  more  absurd,  it  might  be  asked,  than  Napoleon’s 
allusion  to  the  pyramids  in  his  address  at  Alexandria — ‘  Forty 
‘  centuries  look  down  upon  you  ?’  &c.  What  could  common 
soldiers  know  or  care  about  Sesostris  or  his  monuments  ?  and 
how  much  more  to  the  point  was  Nelson’s  ‘  England  expects 
‘  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;’  or  the  pithy  address  of  the  Duke 
to  a  shattered  square, — ‘  What  will  they  say  at  home  if  we  are 
‘  beat  ?’  Yet  the  effect  of  Napoleon’s  addresses  was  magical ;  and 
the  most  effective  thing  about  them  was  their  Ossianic  magni¬ 
loquence  and  bombast.  Just  so  Don  Carlos,  addressing  bigots, 
proclaimed  and  promised  bigotry ;  and  neither  the  proclamation 
nor  the  promise  was  the  less  effective  because  it  was  known  that 
they  were  made  in  good  earnest.  To  the  best  of  our  recollec¬ 
tion,  the  permission  to  fight  on  feast-days  was  not  suffered  to 
become  a  dead  letter  by  his  partisans. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  explain,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Ford,  Don  Carlos  was  not  a  bad  Prince  for  a 
Spanish  Prince,  and  bore  a  stronger  resemblance  to  our  James 
II.  (who  had  a  conscience)  than  any  other  of  the  so-called 
tyrants  who  have  been  named  in  comparison  with  him.  This 
defence  is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  frail  fair  one  in  the 
play,  who  observed  that,  barring  a  weakness  for  liquor  and  the 
men,  she  defied  any  one  to  impeach  her  reputation  or  morality. 
But  Mr  Ford  would  say  that  he  is  not  discussing  virtue  and 

*  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  by  Captain  S.  E.  Widdrington,  R.  N. 
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vice  in  the  abstract;  and  that  there  is  a  mif^hty  difference  between 
a  despot  whose  despotism  falls  in  with  the  prejudices  of  a  party, 
and  one  in  whom  such  qualities  excite  no  feelin;^  but  disgust. 
He  contends,  too,  that  Don  Carlos  was  a  very  ill-used  man  at 
the  commencement ;  for  instead  of  being  set  aside  (like  James 
II.  or  Charles  X.)  by  the  voice  of  his  people,  he  was  simply 
set  aside  by  his  brother  from  weakness  or  caprice. 

‘  Ferdinand  VII.,  September  18,  1832,  revoked  the  decree  hy  which 
he  had  abolished  the  Salic  law,  and  declared  his  dau^diter  Isabel, 
born  October  10,  1830,  to  be  heiress  to  the  crown,  an  act  which  cnrsp(i 
his  ever  ill-fated  country  with  civil  wars  and  a  disputed  succession.  The 
secret  history  is  as  follows: — Don  Carlos,  his  brother  and  hcir-presuinp- 
tive,  was  married  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  between  whom  and  her  sit  ter 
T.a  Bura,  a  deadly  palace  war  was  waged  by  Carlota,  the  wife  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula,  a  younger  brother  of  the  King,  a  man  of  more  good 
nature  than  sense,  and  completely  ruled  by  his  intriguing  consort. 
When  Ferdinand  married  Christina,  the  Neaptditan  coteiie  gained  so 
much  on  the  Portuguese  one,  that  on  the  Queen’s  pregnancy  being  de¬ 
clared,  she  induced  Tadco  Culoniarde,  the  minister  of  justice,  to  suggest 
this  change  to  the  uxorious  King,  and  the  decree  was  smuggled  through 
the  royal  closet  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  mini-ters :  thus 
Ferdinand  deprived  his  brother  Curios  of  his  birthright,  that  brother 
who  bad  been  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  the  companion  of  his  French 
captivity,  and  who  had  refused  in  1827  to  assist  in  his  dethronement. 

‘  In  the  autumn  of  1832  Ferdinand  fell  dangerously  ill  in  this  same 
palace,  and  his  death,  during  an  attack  of  lethargy,  was  actually  announced 
to  the  Emperor  of  llussia  by  Monsieur  D’Oubielhis  plenipotentiary.  The 
succession  of  Carlos  was  then  quite  certain ;  his  reign  might  indeed 
have  been  leaden,  ami  that  of  a  King  Log,  but  it  w’ould  have  been  one  of 
slow  yet  certain  improvement ;  for  all  the  nonsense  about  his  restoring 
the  Inquisition,  he.,  was  a  thing  of  unscrupulous  party  tirade.  Carlos, 
although  devoid  of  common  talent,  and  fitter  to  lose  than  win  a  crow  n, 
was  at  least  a  man  of  honour  and  principle,  rare  qualities  in  a  Spanish 
court.  Christina  at  tliis  crisis  had  no  party  whatever,  and  she  herself 
drew  up  a  revocation  of  the  decree,  which  was  signed  September  18  by 
thejguided  hand  of  the  unconscious  testator:  this  second  act  was  man¬ 
aged  by  the  royal  confessor  and  Alaidia,  the  principal  mover  being 
Calomarde,  who  now  undid  hia  former  work,  in  his  terror  at  the  certain 
vengeance  which  the  Portuguese  faction  would  have  taken;  and  Anto- 
nini,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador,  confirmed  his  statement,  and  urged 
Christina  to  save  herself.  Ferdinand  two  days  afterwards  recovered  by 
a  miracle,  for  Carlos  had  not  caused  him  to  be  smothered  as  Tiberius 
was.  Carlota,  who  was  at  Seville,  on  hearing  of  the  revocation,  hurried 
back  day  and  night,  and  welcomed  Calomarde  with  blows  and  Billings¬ 
gate.  As  the  King  regained  strength,  the  Queen  recovered  cour.ige, 
until,  on  October  31,  the  revocation  was  revoked,  Christina  throwing 
the  w'hole  blame  of  the  past  on  Calomarde;  who  was  forthwith  turne<l 
out  of  office  and  Spain.  The  King,  still  weak,  now  delegated  his 
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authority  to  bis  wife,  who  had  nursed  him  most  tenderly ;  and  she  in¬ 
stantly  created  a  party  hy  displacing  all  ultra  Royalists  and  Carlists,  or 
hy  substituting  men  favourable  to  moderate  reforms.  Ferdinand  died 
September  29,  1833;  then  ensued  the  terrible  civil  wars  which  have 
rent  and  impoverished  poor  Spain. 

Tl>e  number  of  revolutions  that  have  occurred  since  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  death  is  positively  startling ;  and  the  changes  of  ministry 
during  every  temporary  settlement  of  what  is  nicknamed  the 
Constitution,  keep  pace  with  them.  No  less  than  nine  changes 
of  ministry  took  place  in  one  year  (May  1843  to  May  1844); 
so  that  any  traveller  who,  twenty-four  hours  after  his  departure 
from  the  seat  of  rule,  should  venture  to  say  who  was  Premier  at 
the  moment,  would  find  himself  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
Dr  Wolff,  who  nearly  lost  his  life,  because  he  could  not  make 
his  Majesty  of  Bukhara  comprehend  how  the  whole  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  viziers  (the  Whigs)  could  have  been  replaced  by  a  new  set 
since  Captain  Conolly  gave  him  the  list.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  (June  10th,  1840)  we  believe  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  be 
composed  as  follows : — Don  Javier  de  Isturiz,  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Mon, 
Minister  of  Finance;  Pidal,  Interior;  Sanz,  War;  Caneza, 
Justice  ;  Atmero,  Marine.  Their  principles  are  Moderadoy  but 
this  is  far  from  implying  moderate.  Some  of  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  measures  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  been 
attempted  or  carried  into  effect  by  Moderados,  though  we  do 
not  say  that  their  measures  were  unwise  for  that  reason. 

Christina,  who  seized  the  reins  as  regent  so  soon  as  Ferdinand 
had  fairly  breathed  his  last,  began  by  publishing  a  manifesto  of 
her  intention  to  govern  according  to  the  principles  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  lord ;  but  either  the  principles,  or  her  apprehended  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them,  did  not  suit  the  Basque  provinces,  who  forth¬ 
with  declared  for  Don  Carlos'. — partly  from  loyal  and  religious 
feelings,  and  partly  from  the  inroad  on  their  privileges  (fueros) 
which  they  supposed  the  Queen  to  meditate.  Had  Zumala- 
carregui  been  let  alone,  and  lived  a  little  longer,  or  had  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sailors  under  Lord  John  Hay  not  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Christinos,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  regular  male  dynasty 
might  have  been  re-established  for  a  season,  and  the  little  that 
has  been  done  in  the  right  direction  undone ;  but  the  guerilla 
chief  was  forced  into  precisely  the  same  false  step  as  Lord 
Peterborough  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  when  compelled 
by  the  Archduke  Charles  to  besiege  Barcelona  instead  of  push¬ 
ing  on  for  the  capital. 

By  the  express  command  of  Don  Carlos,  Zumalacarregui 
assailed  Bilboa  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  prestige  of 
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his  victories  to  march  straight  to  Madrid, — got  wounded  in  the 
leg  during  the  assault,  and  died  a  victim  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
Basque  surgeons  a  few  days  afterwards.  His  death  produced 
much  the  same  effect  on  the  cause  of  absolutism  and  bigotry  as 
that  of  the  gallant  Dundee  at  Killicrankie  ;  and  a  curious 
parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  two  in  the  manner  of 
Plutarch. 

Don  Carlos’  chance  was  at  an  end  for  that  time,  and  Christina 
had  every  thing  her  own  way  again  ;  till,  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  French  advisers,  she  attempted  a  general  centralisation  of 
authority.  The  people  of  Spain  almost  every  where  elect  their 
own  Alcades  or  local  magistrates,  and  regulate  the  local  taxes  and 
other  burdens,  such  as  the  conscription,  for  themselves.  I'here 
is  nothing  of  which  they  are  more  tenacious  than  these  municipal 
privileges — and  very  wisely  and  fortunately  ;  for  their  only  se¬ 
curity  against  direct  oppression,  as  well  as  their  best  hope  of 
future  regeneration,  are  to  be  found  in  these.  Local  administra¬ 
tion  is  the  best  possible  school  for  embryo  politicians  ;  and  Du¬ 
mont  traces  much  of  the  confusion  and  absurdity  into  which  the 
National  Assembly  fell,  to  the  want  of  those  habits  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  business  which  are  acquired  from  attending  vestries  and 
public  meetings  in  England.  An  historical  novel  has  just  been 
published  by  M.  Scribe,  in  which  the  plot,  laid  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  turns  on  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  to  an  attempted 
invasion  of  some  of  these  very  privileges ;  and  at  the  end  of  nearly 
500  years,  an  outburst  of  the  same  spirit  was  again  threatening 
to  upset  a  dynasty.  Christina  took  refuge  in  France  ;  and  the 
star  of  Espartero  rose  into  the  ascendant ;  but  he  was  too  liberal 
and  constitutional,  too  humane  and  honest,  for  his  countrymen  ; 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  shed  ‘  oceans  of  vile  black 
blood,’ — Narvaez’s  recipe  forobtaining  or  retaining  power:  hehad 
all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  English  alliance,  with 
little  if  any  of  its  advantages,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government 
morally  abandoned  him;  and  ‘  thus,’  says  Mr  Ford,  ‘Guizot,  a 
‘  Protestant  and  prime  minister  of  a  roi  citoyen,  succeeded,  with 
‘  the  cry  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  their  mouths,  in  again 
*  effecting  the  restoration  of  despotism  and  ultra- Romanism.’  As 
to  Espartero,  little  more  can  be  said  in  his  favour  than  that  he 
meant  well — poor  praise  for  a  man  who  aspires  to  rule  a  distracted 
country ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  the  ex-regent  was  always 
found  wanting  in  energy  at  the  moment  requiring  it,  and,  some 
time  before  he  fell,  had  passed  (justly  or  unjustly)  in  popular 
parlance,  from  a  Duque  de  Victoria  into  a  Duque  de  Xada,  a 
nothing  or  nobody. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  his  fall  was  in  a  great  measure 
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attributable  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  English,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  had  nothing  but  their  own  commercial  in¬ 
terest  in  view  from  the  commencement ;  which  commercial 
interest  (it  was  positively  stated  by  his  opponents)  was  to 
be  served  by  a  treaty  giving  our  manufacturers  a  monopoly. 
The  Spanish  jealousy  on  this  head  is  of  long  standing ;  and  the 
old  story  about  the  destruction  of  the  Madrid  porcelain  manu¬ 
factory,  still  received  with  implicit  credence,  is  the  proof.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  the  French  who  broke  up  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  converted  the  building  into  a  fortification,  which  was 
blown  up  by  Lord  Hill  in  1812,  when  he  evacuated  the  capital. 
But  the  Spaniards  perseveringly  assert,  and  probably  believe  by 
this  time,  that  La  China  was  destroyed  by  the  English  from 
jealousy.  ‘  What  can  be  done,’  as  the  Duke  said,  ‘  with  such 
‘  trifles,  but  despise  them?  There  is  no  end  of  the  calumnies 
‘  against  me  and  the  army,  and  I  should  have  no  time  to  do  any 
‘  thing  else  if  1  were  to  begin  either  to  refute  or  even  to  notice 
‘  them.’  These  jealousies  and  prejudices  are  industriously  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  French,  and  our  clover  minister  (Mr  Bulwer)  has 
enough  to  do  to  watch  their  proceedings ;  but  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  a  better  man  for  the  purpose,  trained  as  he  lias 
been  in  the  focus  of  Furopean  intrigue  (Paris),  with  an  occasional 
lesson  in  the  Lieven  school  of  diplomacy.  For  the  present, 
however,  he  can  do  little  more  than  watch,  nor  would  it  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  interfere  in  any  manner,  or  show  the  least  anxiety  for  a 
new  tariff.  Nothing  is  ever  got  from  a  Spariiard  by  conciliation, 
which  he  deems  an  unerring  sign  of  weakness.  Here,  again,  wc 
might  appeal  to  the  Duke,  who  dwells  emphatically  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  always  positive,  and  sometimes  frightening  them. 

Mr  Ford  says  it  would  be  as  absurd  for  the  Spaniards  to 
adopt  our  House  of  Commons  as  for  us  to  adopt  their  bull-fight ; 
and  considering  their  very  short  and  limited  acquaintance  with 
legislative  assemblies,  it  would  be  little  less  than  a  miracle  if  they 
shone  in  them.  The  very  name  of  Cortes  grew  into  such  dis¬ 
favour  during  the  French  revolutionary  war,  that  it  was  sunk 
in  framing  the  constitution  of  1837.  The  chamber  of  peers 
was  called  a  senate,  the  chamber  of  deputies  a  congress. 
They  meant  to  copy  the  United  States,  but  knew  so  little  of 
their  model  as  to  be  ignorant  that  congress  includes  both 
chambers.  In  one  particular,  the  imitiation  is  complete, — the 
speeches  are  immeasurably  long;  and  in  the  debate  on  the 
Olozaga  affair,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  the  leading  orators, 
Olozaga,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Lopez,  Murillo,  and  Cortina, 
spoke  at  least  two  days  each. 

According  to  Mr  Hughes,  the  most  popular  orator  of  the 
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Spanish  Chambers  is  Lopez,  and  he  is  also  one  of  the  honestest 
men ;  for,  after  being  three  times  an  influential  member  of 
the  cabinet,  he  has  obtained  neither  permanent  oflice,  title, 
fortune,  or  so  much  as  a  decoration  for  himself;  and  on  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  Provisional  Government,  he  tapped  his  head 
in  the  chamber  and  said  truly,  *  behold  the  only  patrimony 
‘  of  my  children  !’  He  is  a  member  of  the  Spanish  bar.  So 
is,  or  was,  Olozaga;  and  from  Mr  Hughes’  description  of  them, 
we  should  say  that,  whether  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
public  speaking  of  lawyers  (which  we  once  took  occasion  to 
combat)  be  or  be  not  well  founded  in  England,  there  is  clearly 
no  pretence  for  it  in  Spain  ;  nor,  we  believe,  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  which  boasts  a  deliberative  assembly  and  full  liberty  of  speech ; 
witness  Calhoun  and  Webster  in  the  United  States — Berryer, 
Odillon  Barrot,  Mauguin,  Dupin,  and  others,  in  France. 

A-propos  of  Olozagu’s  famous  attempt,  or  alleged  attempt, 
to  force  his  former  pupil,  the  young  Queen,  to  sign  a  de¬ 
cree  for  the  dissolution  of  the  chambers,  Mr  Hughes  intro¬ 
duces  a  complete  history  of  the  Camarilla  ;  but  we  can  discover 
nothing  peculiar  to  Spain  in  the  invention.  Was  there  ever  a 
Monarchy  under  which  the  Monarch  had  any  real  power,  where 
the  same  sort  of  influence  behind  and  greater  than  the  throne 
was  not  almost  uniformly  at  work?  Take  two  of  the  brightest 
periods  of  English  history,  the  chivalrous  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Augustan  age  of  Anne.  Were  not  Leicester  and  Essex 
by  turns  the  chiefs  of  Elizabeth’s  Camarilla,  and  did  not  Mrs 
Masham  succeed  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  Queen  Anne’s? 
We  strongly  suspect  that  her  present  Majesty  of  England  is  the 
only  female  sovereign  of  any  period  who  never  indulged  in 
favouritism,  'fhe  young  Queen  of  Spain,  who,  for  party  pur¬ 
poses,  was  declared  to  have  attained  her  majority  before  she  was 
thirteen,  fell  necessarily  under  the  influence  of  her  mother,  and 
the  attendants  that  mother  chose  to  place  about  her.  The 
Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Marquesa  de  Valverde  were 
the  female  members  of  the  Camarilla  which  planned  the  ruin  of 
Olozago,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  drive  him  to  resign  by  a 
succession  of  personal  atfronts  and  indignities.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  he  and  the  leading  members  of  his  cabinet  came 
to  the  Palace  to  dine  by  invitation  with  the  Queen,  they  were 
told  by  the  servants  that  no  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  them. 
Olozaga  calmly  replied  that  they  did  not  come  to  eat,  but  to  pay 
their  homage  to  their  sovereign,  and  should  be  quite  content  to 
be  allowed  the  honour  of  a  seat  at  the  royal  table  while  the 
Queen  was  dining.  I'^pon  this,  a  sumptuous  banquet  (giving 
the  lie  to  the  alleged  want  of  preparation)  was  served  up. 
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More  decided  measures  were  forthwith  resolved  upon,  and  the 
grand  plot  was  cunningly  prepared.  To  guard  against  eaves¬ 
droppers,  Olozaga  was  in  the  habit  of  closing  the  doors  carefully 
during  his  private  audiences;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  his  tone 
may  have  been  peremptory  or  impatient  in  addressing  a  child  who 
had  been  under  his  own  tutelage.  This  probably  suggested  the 
charge  of  leze  mnjesle  contained  in  the  Queen’s  declaration)  taken 
down  in  writing  before  a  full  conclave  of  Notabilities : 

‘  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  the  month  last  past,  Olozaga  presented 
himself  before  me,  and  proposed  to  me  that  I  shotdd  sign  the  decree  of 
dissolution  of  the  Corte.<.  I  answered  that  I  did  not  like  to  sign  it, 
having  tltis  among  other  reasons,  that  these  Cortes  had  declared  me  of 
age.  Olozaga  insisted  ;  I  again  refused  to  sign  the  said  decree,  1  rose, 
directing  mvself  towards  the  door,  n  hich  is  to  the  left  of  my  table  for 
—  dixpatcli  of  business.  Olozaga  placed  himself  before  me,  and  fastened 
the  bolt  in  that  door;  I  directed  myself  towards  the  door  in  front,  and 
Olozaga  again  placed  himself  before  me,  and  fastened  the  bolt  of  that 
door.  He  caught  hold  of  my  dress,  and  obliged  me  to  sit  down.  He 
seized  my  hand  and  forced  me  to  sign.  After  this  he  left,  and  I  retired 
to  my  apartment.* 

Her  Mnjosty’s  demeanour  when  parting  with  Olozaga,  (to 
whom  she  gave  her  usual  present  of  sweetmeats,)  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  generally,  caused  the  accusation  to  be  dis¬ 
credited  by  all  impartial  persons  from  the  first ;  and  he  was 
nobly  supported  by  Lojiez  and  many  others  politically  opposed 
to  him,  who  felt  that  justice  was  paramount  to  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  in  such  a  crisis.  Olozaga  himself  conducted  his 
defence  with  consummate  tact ;  and  at  length  boldly  assailed 
the  grand  dogma  of  Royal  infallibility,  on  which  the  Camarilla 
placed  their  main  dependence : — ‘  Is  it  judgment  you  want,  or 
‘  is  it  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  truth  or  base  intrigue  ?  Let  Senores 
‘  opposite  de.sire  what  they  may,  be  their  opinions  what  they 
‘  will,  if  they  come  to  tell  us  in  these  better  times  that  the  word 
‘  of  the  Queen  is  to  be  believed  without  question,  I  answer,  no. 
‘  There  is  either  a  charge,  or  there  is  none.  If  there  be,  that 
‘  word  is  a  testimony,  like  any  other,  and  to  that  testimony  I 
*  oppose  mine.’ 

Lopez  supported  him  in  a  style  which  reminds  us  of  Burke’s 
famous  call  for  justice,  on  Hastings’  trial.  ‘  When  all  nature,’  said 
the  English  orator,  ‘  kings  and  judges  themselves,  shall  answer 
‘  for  their  actions,  there  will  be  found,  what  supersedes  creation 
‘  itself,  namely,  eternal  justice.  It  was  the  attribute  of  the  Great 
‘  (lod  of  nature  before  worlds  were;  it  will  reside  with  him  when 
‘  they  perish  ;  and  the  earthly  portion  of  it,  committed  to  your 
‘  care,  is  now  solemnly  deposited  in  your  hands  by  the  Commons 
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‘  of  England.’ — *  If  Queens,’  exclaimed  his  Spanish,  probably 
unconscious,  imitator,  ‘  are  interesting,  beloved,  sacred,  there  is 
‘  another  and  yet  more  sacred  Queen,  the  daughter  of  Heaven, 

‘  the  sister  of  Time,  the  companion  of  Eternity ;  the  only  resource 
*  and  consolation  of  distress,  the  only  shield  of  innocence — Truth, 

‘  Senores  ;  to  whom,  since  1  was  born,  I  have  paid  my  worship — 

‘  to  whom  I  will  pay  it  till  I  die  ;  and  when  I  tix  my  eyes  upon 
‘  her,  all  other  objects  disappear.'* 

The  debate  lasted  seventeen  days,  and  ended  in  a  respectful 
message  to  her  Majesty.  This  result  was  regarded  as  a  virtual 
acquittal  of  Olozaga ;  and  the  threatened  proceedings  against 
him  were  abandoned. 

The  other  party  leaders  are  so  graphically  sketched  by  Mr 
Hughes,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy  his  portraits  of  them : 

‘Don  Francisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  may  be  said  to  be  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  Moderado  party,  of  which  he  is  by  far  the  most  illustrious 
member.  His  high  literary  reputation,  his  well-established  European 
fame,  make  all  Spaniards  proud  of  him,  and  bis  is  the  rare  fortune  to 
bare  soared  above  the  reach  of  jcalonsies.  His  excellent  and  classical 
tragedies  display  the  same  qualities  of  mind  which  shine  in  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  oratory — refined  and  severe  taste,  lucid  and  methodical  arrange¬ 
ment,  great  clearness  of  statement,  well-chosen  not  redundant  ornaments  ; 
occasional  but  most  felicitous  illustrations. 

‘  His  eminent  characteristic  is  correctness ; — correctness  in  his  views — 
correctness  in  his  language — correctness  in  his  life — correctness  in  bis 
deportment ;  and  his  eloquence  has  but  one  fault,  that  it  is  too  elabo¬ 
rately  correct.  He  is,  unmistakeably,  an  honourable  man  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  these  qualities,  not  over-abundant  amongst  those  who  sur¬ 
round  him,  are  the  more  beneficial  to  his  personal  intiuence,  because  the 
more  conspicuous.  He  is  a  good  logician,  and  he  is  likewise  an  accom¬ 
plished  sophist;  preferring  the  former  weapons  when  the  case  will 
admit  of  bis  using  them,  but  not  despising  the  latter  when  he  is  laird 
pressed.  Surrounded  by  such  an  atmosphere — exposed  to  such  un¬ 
scrupulous  assaults — it  is  bard  to  forego  even  equivocal  means  of  triumph  ; 
it  were  idle  to  look  fur  a  perfect  man  in  Spain.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  is 
a  native  of  Granada,  and  another  proof  that  the  most  brilliant  geniuses 
of  Spain  and  France  are  from  the  south.  He  is  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Madrid.  Isturiz,*  next  in  importance  as  a  Moderado  leader,  is 
also  from  the  south,  being  a  native  of  Cadiz,  which  was  likewise  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Mendizabal. 

‘  Don  Manuel  Cortina,  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  less  ‘  exalted  ’ 
Progresistas,  is  a  man  of  great  tact  and  sagacity,  of  grave  and  mature 
judgment,  of  powerful  argumentative  eloquence.  He  has  been  extremely 
steady  and  consistent  as  a  politician,  more  firm  than  decorative,  more 
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logical  than  brilliant,  but  withal  a  very  pleasing  speaker ;  in  exposition 
most  clear  and  masterly ;  and  one  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
has  secured  and  retained  the  confidence  or  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Senor 
Cortina,  like  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  Spain,  is  a  native  of  the  south, 
and  represents  the  province  of  Seville  in  the  congress.  Don  Manuel 
Cautero,  another  very  prominent  leader  of  the  same  party,  is  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Madrid.  The  leading  men  are  invariably  returned  for 
two  or  more  provinces,  and  make  election  of  whichever  they  please  ; 
for  the  most  part  preferring  those  of  which  they  are  natives,'  or  with 
which  they  are  allied  by  close  political  relations.  The  rich  Marquis  de 
Casa-Irnjo  represents  Cordova,  where  he  has  much  property;  and  the 
aristocratic  radical.  Count  de  las  Navas,  who  plagues  successive  minis¬ 
tries  with  exaggerated  interpelaciones,  is  a  representative  of  Salamanca. 
It  was  well  said  by  Cortina,  in  the  affair  of  Olozaga,  that  the  question 
was  not  between  an  individual  and  the  sovereign,  but  between  Dona 
Isabel  and  the  constitutional  queen  of  Spain,  Cortina  is  an  active 
bright-eyed  little  man,  and  is  commonly  called  £1  Sevillanito,  or  “  the 
little  Sevillian.” 

‘  The  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Congress  is  Senor  Aiguals 
de  Izco,  a  large-bearded,  wide-breechesed  man,  something  like  our  own 
Muntz  in  appearance  and  politics.  His  tone  of  voice,  however,  is  more 
sepulchral,  more  like  that  of  a  true  Capuchino,  or  Franciscan  friar  of 
the  most  rigid  school.  I  believe  much  of  Izco's  gravity  to  be  affected, 
and  his  general  manner  assumed,  by  way  of  attracting  personal  notice, 
and  selling  the  journal  Guindilea,  of  which  he  is  editor  and  proprietor. 
He  represents  the  extreme  left,  as  Cortina  represents  that  part  of  it 
w  hich  is  next  the  centre,  or  Youny  Spain. 

‘  This  latter  party  consists  of  about  thirty  Moderados  and  twenty 
Progresistas,  fOT  the  most  part  young  men,  w  ho  stick  marvellously  well 
together,  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  the  Cortes.  They  look 
on  w  hile  the  older  members  of  the  assembly  contend,  pronouncing  judg¬ 
ment,  and  reversing  the  order  of  the  world  by  which  the  old  passed 
sentence  on  the  young.  That  their  vigorous  and  darning  ardour  should 
have  superseded  the  ancient  Moderados  as  it  has  done,  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  ;  and  to  make  good  the  general  system,  the  head  of 
«>f  this  party  was  a  premier  and  late  an  editor — the  sarcastic  man  of  the 
(juirijay’ 

The  gentleman  in  question  is  Don  Luis  Gonzalez  Bravo,  ex¬ 
editor  of  El  Guirijai/i  ( The  Slang,')  a  paper  which  more  nearly 
resembled  The  Age,  or  The  Satirist,  than  the  Charivari,  or  Punch. 
It  dealt  freely  in  the  most  scandalous  kind  of  personalities;  and, 
in  particular,  was  most  annoyingly  inquisitive  regarding  the 
(^ucen- Regent’s  connexion  with  Munoz.  His  talent  for  sar¬ 
casm  proved  as  elfective  in  debate  as  in  his  newspaper  ;  and  he 
was  daily  gaining  rank  as  a  speaker,  when  a  caprice  of  fortune 
forced  him  upwards  into  a  position  for  which  he  proved  radi¬ 
cally  unfit.  Capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset.  He  broke  down 
miserably,  was  found  utterly  wanting  in  resources,  and  at  length, 
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driven  to  the  audacity  of  desperation,  declared  in  the  Chamber 
that  he  would  answer  no  more  questions  ;  and  told  the  Moderado 
leaders  when  they  consulted  him  as  to  his  future  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment — ‘  I  mean  to  organize  the  country  by  degrees,  and  after- 
‘  wards  to  ask  the  Cortes  for  a  bill  of  indemnity.’  lie  and  Narvaez 
(whose  tool  he  was)  brought  the  country  between  them  to  the 
very  verge  of  revolt;  till  the  universal  sense  of  his  unfitness 
compelled  his  patron  to  give  him  up,  and  the  brief  endurance  of 
his  ministry  is  now  cited  as  one  of  the  crowning  proofs  of  the 
degradation  of  the  country. 

The  rise  of  the  editor  of  a  slang  newspaper  to  be  I’rime 
Minister,  naturally  leads  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  Press.  Well  may  Mr  Ford  call  Spain  the  land  of  contra¬ 
dictions.  Its  newspaper  press  is  in  one  sense  higher,  in  another 
lower,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Persons  of  the 
highest  rank  write  in  it,  and  often  act  as  editors ;  yet  almost 
every  paper  indulges  in  private  scandal,  and  may  be  bribed.  Its 
power  seems  unlimited,  its  license  is  quite  frightful ;  yet  securi¬ 
ties  are  exacted ;  there  exists  a  strong  censorship ;  and  so  fur 
are  the  temporary  despots  of  Spain  from  considering  the  editorial 
character  sacred,  that  two  editors  were  recently  shipped  cflf  to 
the  Philippines  by  the  mere  arbitrary  mandate  of  Narvaez ;  and 
in  certain  cases,  the  trial  of  newspaper  offences  is  withdrawn,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  from  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

Franklin  used  to  say  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press, 'provided  the  liberty  of  the  cudgel  went  amongst  with  it. 
The  Spaniards  have  turned  this  suggestion  to  good  account. 
When  the  attack  is  more  than  ordinarily  exasperating,  the  injured 
party  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  gets  his  friends  together, 
makes  a  regular  onslaught  on  the  establishment,  and  cleans  it  out. 
The  types  are  scattered  about  the  streets,  and  a  bonfire  made  of 
the  papers  and  combustible  property.  Mr  Hughes  describes  an 
affair  of  this  kind  at  Cadiz,  in  which  both  assailants  and  defen¬ 
ders  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  exchanged  eight  or  ten  shots  ; 
though,  as  usual  in  Spanish  skirmishings,  no  serious  damage  was 
done  except  to'the  stock  in  trade.  ‘  'Phis  sort  of  holocaust,’  hp 
adds,  ‘  is  now  a  regular  spectacle,  which  tourists  should  not  miss' 
The  Eco  des  Comercio  is,  or  recently  was,  the  leading  news¬ 
paper — the  Times,  the  Journal  des  Dtbuls,  or  AlUfemeine  Zeitunc/, 
of  Spain.  Its  politics  were  strong  anti-Chrislino. 

The  modern  literature  of  S}>ain  is  sadly  vitiated  through 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes  as  the  newspaper  press. 
A  Spaniard  hates  any  thing  that  gives  trouble  or  requires 
attention;  and  the  Castilian  proverb  says,  Despues  de  comer, 
no  mismo  un  sobreescrilo  leer:  (‘after  dinner  you  should 
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not  read  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter.’)  Readers  thus 
disposed  (or  thus  indisposed)  are  only  to  be  roused  by  strong 
excitement,  and  neither  sonnet,  play,  nor  poem  has  much 
chance  of  extended  popularity  without  a  seasoning  of  politics  and 
personality.  The  prize  poem  on  the  siege  of  Seville,  read 
November  1843,  at  the  Lyceum  of  Madrid,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  was  a  versified  tirade  against  Espartero,  who  is  called 
murderer,  tyrant,  coward,  traitor,  and  ‘  no  gentleman,’  in  the 
course  of  it.  Among  the  few  living  authors  who  have  not  dese¬ 
crated  literature,  or  entirely  given  up  to  party,  or  worse  than 
party,  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  as 
already  mentioned,  stands  conspicuous;  and  honourable  mention 
might  be  also  made  of  Dons  Eusebio  and  Eduardo  Asquerino,  and 
Dun  Jose  Zorilla,  in  the  dramatic  line.  Spain  also  boasts,  what 
no  other  country  can  boast,  a  novelist  of  ducal  rank,  the  Duke 
de  Rivas ;  but,  in  estimating  titles,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr  Ford  : 

'  In  estimating  ducal  titles  on  the  other  aide  of  the  British  Channel, 
the  safe  rule  will  be  to  adopt  the  meaning  attached  to  other  conventional 
words.  Take,  fur  example,  the  phrase  “  worth  a  million  that  signifies, 
in  England,  of  pounds  sterling  ;  in  France,  of  francs  (9^d.)  ;  and  in  Spain, 
where  the  bathos  is  complete,  reales,  of  which  one  hundred  go  to  our 
pound  ;  and  so  with  dukes,  which  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  made  by 
the  dozen,  and  Buonaparte  and  the  Bourbons  by  scores  at  a  time  ;  while 
England,  the  unconquered  by  sea  or  land,  only  created  two  in  a  century 
and  a  half — Marlborough  and  Wellington.  So  Nelson,  w  ho  triumphed 
at  the  Nile,  died  a  viscount ;  while  M.  Deeres,  who  was  beaten  there,  and 
fled,  lived  to  be  a  Due  et  Pair! 

Mr  Ford’s  description  of  a  Spanish  bookseller  (p.  138)  is  quite 
decisive  of  the  intellectual  apathy  of  Spain.  ‘  He  scarcely 
‘  notices  the  stranger’s  entrance  ;  neither  knows  what  books  he 
‘  has,  or  what  he  has  not  got ;  he  has  no  catalogue,  and  will 
‘  scarcely  reach  out  his  arm  to  take  dow’n  any  book  which  is 

*  pointed  out ;  he  never  has  any  thing  which  is  published  by 

*  another  bookseller,  and  will  not  send  for  it  for  you,  nor  always 

*  even  tell  you  where  it  may  be  had.’  The  literary  productions  of 
foreign  growth  most  in  vogue  are  the  French  novelists,  Scott, 
and  Bulwer — of  course  in  translation  ;  for  it  is  rare  to  find  an 
untravelled  Spaniard  familiar  with  any  language  but  his  own. 
The  fashion  of  publishing  in  parts,  or  numbers,  has  reached  Spain, 
and  the  puffing  system  is  in  full  vigour  there.  One  publication, 
still  we  believe  in  progress,  is  entitled  ‘  Celebrated  Personages 
‘  of  the  Nineteenth  Century and  the  following  is  the  order 
adopted — Louis  Philippe,  Charles  the  Tenth  of  France,  Queen 
Christina,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Abd-el-Kader. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  all  the  regular  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  country  are  in  the  worst  possible  condition  as  regards 
organization,  subordination,  and  efficiency.  The  army,  nearly 
doubled  by  Narvaez,  and  now  supposed  to  exceed  100,000  men, 
is  managed  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Praetorian  bands 
at  Rome.  Coute  qui  coute,  they  must  be  kept  in  good-humour ; 
and  appeals  are  made  to  them  on  every  occurrence  of  import¬ 
ance.  In  case  of  invasion,  however,  an  army  of  a  widely  differ¬ 
ent  character  might  be  improvised  at  a  moment’s  w'arning  from 
the  peasantry,  not  one  of  whom  is  to  be  found  without  his  gun  ; 
and  the  individual  bravery  of  the  Spaniard  was  never  questioned  ; 
though,  since  the  days  of  their  famous  infantry,  their  regular 
battalions  have  never  figured  to  much  advantage  in  the  field. 

The  Spanish  Church  was  formerly  the  richest  in  Europe ;  it  is 
now  the  poorest.  The  revenue  allotted  on  the  confiscation  of  its 
property  in  1835,  looks  well  enough  on  paper,  but  not  half  of  it 
is  ever  paid  at  all,  and  w'hat  is  paid  is  generally  in  arrear.  The 
enforcing  of  the  tax  devolves  on  the  local  elective  magistrate, 
(the  alcade,)  who  cannot  be  expected  to  risk  the  favour  of  his 
constituents  by  an  unpopular  levy ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  clergy  have  little  to  depend  upon  but  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple.  Yet,  unless  Christina  and  Carlos  equally  mistake  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  that  spirit  is  little  altered  since  the  days  of 
Alva,  and  superstition  is  as  rife  as  ever  in  the  mass.  Carlos’s 
proclamation  on  entering  Spain  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  Christina  on  her  return  from  France  thought  it  politic  to 
make  an  equally  remarkable  display  of  saint-worship  and  genu- 
fle.xion.  *  A  river,’  says  Mr  Hughes,  in  allusion  to  the  fashion 
set  by  her  in  this  respect,  ‘  overflowed  its  banks,  and  relics  were 
‘  brought  forth  and  paraded  with  great  pomp  to  make  the  rebel- 
‘  lions  waters  retire.  A  drought  occurred  at  Seville,  and  relics 
‘  were  again  carried  forth  to  bring  the  rebellious  waters  from  the 
‘  clouds.’  Hints  have  even  been  dropped  from  time  to  time  of  a 
project,  favoured  by  the  Moderado  party,  for  a  partial  restitu¬ 
tion  to  the  church  ;  but  this  seems  hopeless,  and  after  such  a 
lapse  of  time,  would  be  unjust  to  the  present  holders  of  the  pro¬ 
perty.  The  utmost  the  clergy  can  expect  is  the  regular  payment 
of  their  allotted  income.  The  expelled  monks  are  called  exclam- 
trados,  Mr  Hughes  describes  one  of  these,  a  Dominican  of 
noble  blood,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  old  men  he  had  ever 
met ;  adding,  *  his  stated  allowance  from  the  government  was 
‘  about  £20  a-year,  and  he  received  less  than  £101’ 

'Fhere  is  a  branch  of  revenue  still  more  irregularly  paid, — 
the  import  duties ;  and  the  contrabandists,  or  sinugglers,  form 
a  recognised  class,  a  regular  estate,  in  Spain.  They  are  counted 
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by  hundreds  of  thousands;  they  muster  in  detachments;  they 
evade  the  custom-house  officers,  when  they  are  not  obliged  to 
go  much  out  of  their  way  to  pay  this  formal  respect  to  autho¬ 
rity  ;  but,  if  the  coast  is  dangerous  and  the  cargo  worth  fighting 
for,  they  boldly  storm  the  barrier.  Instances  are  mentioned  in 
which  three  or  four  hundred  smugglers  have  engaged  in  pitched 
battles  with  a  superior  number  of  regular  troops,  and  defeated 
them.  As  for  bribery,  it  is  systematised,  and  the  tariff  of  cor¬ 
ruption  is  better  understood  than  any  other  tariff.  It  need 
hardly  be  added,  that  the  contraband  interest  is  very  powerful, 
and  virtually  opposed  to  any  kind  of  commercial  treaty  which 
should  have  the  reduction  of  duties  for  its  object.  • 

Smuggling  is  reckoned  a  respectable  profession,  to  which  a 
son  or  nephew  may  be  brought  up.  One  kind  of  lawlessness, 
however,  leads  to  another,  and  both  the  contrabandist  and  the 
guerilla  soldier  occasionall;^’  turn  bandit.  Let  Mr  Ford  palliate 
the  matter  as  he  will,  by  talking  of  Spain  being  merely  what 
England  was  sixty  years  ago,  with  Hounslow  Heath  and  Finch¬ 
ley  Common,  it  is  plain  that  the  country  is  infested  by  robbers 
to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent ;  and  that,  to  find  a  parallel 
period,  we  must  go  back,  not  sixty  years,  but  six  hundred — to 
the  times  of  De  Bracy’s  free  lances,  and  Robin  Hood’s  foresters. 
One  robber-chief,  called  the  Andalusian  Abd-el-Kader,  (the  Arab 
would  not  be  flattered  by  the  comparison,)  has  been  frequently  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  men ;  and  one  of  his  most  famous  ex¬ 
ploits — the  caning  of  a  respectable  physician  until  he  signed  an 
order  for  5000  ducats — is  pretty  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  medi¬ 
tated  roastingof  Isaacin  ‘  Front-de-Bceuf’s’  castle.  Mr  Ford’s  pre¬ 
cautionary  hints  are  far  from  inspiring  confidence.  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  traveller  to  have  a  showy  watch,  and  a  decent  sum  of 
money  about  him,  or  the  robbers  may  deem  themselves  defrauded 
of  their  just  dues,  and  use  violence:  thus  —  ‘  An  English- 

*  man  will  do  well,  when  travelling  in  exposed  districts,  to  be 
‘  provided  with  a  bag  containing  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars, 

*  which  makes  a  handsome  purse,  feels  heavy  in  the  hand,  and 

*  is  that  sort  of  amount  which  the  Spanish  brigand  thinks  a 
‘  native  of  this  proverbially  rich  country  ought  to  have  with 

*  him  on  his  travels.’  For  coach  passengers  to  carry  pistols  is 
an  absurdity,  as  the  attack  is  always  made  with  overwhelming 
numbers;  but  we  are  assured  that  three  or  four  mounted  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  armed  with  double-barrelled  guns,  and  riding  in  single 
file,  may  traverse  most  districts  unchallenged ;  for  the  Spanish 
robber,  like  a  tiger  or  an  Indian  warrior,  never  fairly  confronts 
an  adversary,  and  shrinks  back  into  his  ambush  when  foiled  in 
an  opportunity  to  spring  unperceived  upon  his  prey.  It  ought 
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to  be  added,  that  during  the  rifling  of  the  luggage,  (an  opera¬ 
tion  which  may  last  an  hour  or  two,)  all  the  passengers  are  laid 
flat  on  their  faces  in  the  road. 

Mr  Ford  has  a  decided  taste  for  pictures  and  women,  and 
discusses  both  con  amort.  One  of  the  most  curious  anecdotes 
he  has  recorded  regarding  Spanish  paintings  is,  that  the  peculiar 
brown  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez  was  compounded  by  these  great 
artists  from  the  burnt  bones  of  their  oUa.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  traits  he  mentions  regarding  Spanish  women  is  the 
practice,  prevalent  in  Seville  and  Madrid,  of  wearing  a  knife  in 
the  garter,  for  the  defence  of  honour  and  the  revenge  of  incon¬ 
stancy;  anPact  of  rudeness  being  instantly  rewarded  with  a  stab, 
and  a  lover’s  flckleness  by  a  slash  across  the  face. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  find  room  for  the  whole  of  the  ani¬ 
mated  description  of  the  fandango,  (p.  187,)  but  we  must  quote 
the  end  of  it : — 

'  It  carries  all  before  it.  There  is  a  truth  which  overpowers  the  fas¬ 
tidious  judgment.  Away,  then,  with  the  studied  grace  of  the  Trench 
danseuse,  beautiful  but  artificial,  cold  and  selfish  as  is  the  flicker  of  her 
love,  compared  to  the  real  impassioned  abandon  of  the  daughters  of  the 
south.  There  is  nothing  indecent  in  this  dance  ;  no  one  is  tired  or  the 
worse  for  it.  “  Un  ballet  ne  saurait  etre  trop  long,  pourvn  (]ue  la  mor.tle 
soil  bonne,  et  la  metnphysique  bien  entendue,”  says  Muliere.  The 
jealous  Toledan  clergy  once  wished  to  put  the  lloleru  down,  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  immorality.  The  dancers  were  allowed  in  eviilence  to  “  give  .a 
view  ’’  to  the  court ;  when  they  began,  the  bench  and  bar  showed  symp¬ 
toms  of  restlessness,  and  at  lust,  casting  aside  gowns  and  briefs,  joined, 
as  if  tarantula  bitten,  in  the  irresistible  capering.  Verdict  for  the  de¬ 
fendants  with  costs :  soivunfur  risu  tabula:} 

We  are  loth  to  go  back  to  politics,  but  we  may  just  mention 
that  the  grand  question  at  the  present  time,  one  really  of  vital 
importance  to  the  country,  is  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen. 
Louis  Philippe  wants  her  for  his  son  the  Due  d’Aumale;  and 
the  boast  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  vainly  promulgated  at 
Versailles,  It  ny  a  plus  de  Pyrenies^  is  on  the  point  of  being  re¬ 
vived  at  the  Tuileries  ;  but  the  barrier  of  rock  and  snow  remains 
unaltered;  and  when  the  French  have  passed  it,  they  will  find  a 
still  more  impracticable  barrier,  the  deep-rooted  antipathy  of  an 
entire  nation,  to  break  down.  The  hatred  of  a  Frenchman 
(said  the  Duke)  forms  part  of  a  Spaniard’s  nature.  We  do  not 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  French  interest  will  ever  be  po- 

fmlar,  but  it  may  influence,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  Eng- 
ish  commerce,  all  or  any  of  the  mushroom  governments  or 
governing  factions  that  are  constantly  springing  up,  to  wither 
like  the  gourd  of  the  Prophet,  and  should  therclore  be  steadily 
watched. 
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As  for  the  future  prospects  of  Spain,  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  who  should  attempt  to  speculate  upon  them :  and  when 
we  mourn  over  the  degradation  of  the  Spanish  nation,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  bulk  of  them  possess  an  abundant 
portion  of  material  enjoyments,  and  are  little  disturbed  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  reflections  which  faarrass  or  oppress  the  more  high- 
minded  and  intellectual  among  their  countrymen.  ‘  They  may 
‘  not  have  carpets,  votes,  trial  by  jury,  beef,  beer,  breeches, 

‘  Punch  and  the  Examiner,  (says  Mr  Ford,)  but  they  have  wine, 

‘  grapes,  melons,  ices,  songs,  dances,  and  the  guitar ;  love,  fans, 

‘  and  melodramas  in  churches  gratis,  and  they  are  happy.’ 

They  are  more  than  happy,  they  are  proud.  Adam,  they  say, 
had  {Permission  a  few  years  ago  to  revisit  the  globe.  He  alighted 
in  Italy,  and  was  quite  lost,  every  thing  being  so  changed  ;  he 
proceeded  to  Germany  and  France,  and  recognised  nothing; 
crossed  over  to  F.ngland,  and  felt  still  more  abroad ;  but  on 
reaching  Spain  he  clapped  his  hands ;  ‘  Ah  !  ah !  Here  I  am 
‘  quite  at  home  ;  it  is  just  like  the  garden  of  Eden  when  I  left 
*  it.’  A  Spaniard,  before  whom  an  Englishman  was  rather  mock¬ 
ingly  relating  the  story,  drew  himself  up,  and  observed  very 
gravely — ‘  Yes,  sir,  and  he  was  right,  for  Spain  is  Paradise.’ 


Art.  Vm. — 1.  S.  dementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S,  Polycarpi, 
Palrum  ApostoUcorum,  quee  superstint:  accedunt  S.  Ignatii  et 
S,  Polycarpi  martyria  ;  ad  fidem  codicum  recensuit,  adnotation- 
ibus  variorum  et  suis  illustravit,  indicibus  instruxit,  Gulielmus 
Jacouson,  A.M.,  Aulse  B.  Marine  Magdalense,  Vice- Principalis 
Collegii  Exon,  nuper  socius.  2  vols.  8vo.  Oxon  :  1840.  • 

*1.  Easy  Lessons  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  12mo.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  1838. 

S.  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.  Nos.  I-XII.  12mo.  London: 
1845. 

4.  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  J. 
II.  Newman.  8vo.  London ;  1845. 

T T  has  been  observed  by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  the  present 
is  an  age  ‘destitute  of  faith,  yet  dreading  scepticism;’  and 
if  by  ‘  faith  ’  be  meant  a  well-founded  and  rational  belief,  and  by 
‘scepticism’  the  outward  avowal  of  disbelief,  then  there  is  doubt¬ 
less  much  truth  in  the  remark.  We  may  certainly  discover  the 
manifestations  of  such  characteristics,  (the  one,  in  fact,  a  not 
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unnatural  consequence  of  the  other,)  in  much  of  the  prevalent 
language  and  tone  of  sentiment  on  religious  and  theological 
subjects ;  especially  in  reference  to  those  questions  so  much  agi> 
tated  at  the  present  time  relative  to  what  is  called  *  Christian 
‘  Antiquity.’ 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  feature  in  these  controversies,  that 
so  many  take  an  interest  in  them,  which  could  not  have  been 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  at  least  if  taken  merely 
in  tbe  meaning  and  bearing  which  they  externally  exhibit.  But 
a  little  reflection  will  soon  satisfy  the  candid  enquirer,  that  when 
the  real  nature  of  these  questions  is  accurately  studied,  they  are 
found  to  disclose  a  relation  to  deeper  enquiries  than  outward 
appearance  would  at  first  sight  lead  us  to  suspect.  * 

While,  at  the  present  day,  any  offensive  obtrusion  of  avowed 
disbelief  has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  at  least  among  the 
better  educated  classes  of  society,  and  the  more  respectable  order 
of  writers ;  yet  in  some  discussions  presenting  exterior  features 
and  claims  to  notice  of  a  widely  different  kind,  we  cannot  but  trace 
indications  of  modes  of  thought  which  seem  nearly  allied  to  the 
speculations  of  scepticism  ;  and,  especially  under  a  seeming  devo¬ 
tion  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  the  maintenance  of  certain 
forms  and  dogmas,  a  closer  examination  may  often  discover  the 
influence  of  principles  involving  the  security  of  the  foundations 
of  all  religion. 

In  a  religion  claiming  to  be  true,  professing  to  trace  its  origin 
in  historical  events,  and  connecting  itself  with  tangible  facts,  as 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  grounds  of  these  claims  would  be  of 
a  kind  prominently  distinguishable,  and  unambiguous  in  their 
character ;  so  it  might  be  expected  that  they  w'ould  always  be 
held  forth  by  the  disciples  and  advocates  of  the  faith,  and 
that  the  study  of  them  would  be  the  first  object  of  attention, 
as  well  with  consistent  believers  as  with  candid  enquirers  of 
every  class.  Yet  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  world, 
especially  at  the  present  day,  commonly  presents  an  instance  of 
a  very  opposite  kind.  The  distinctive  grounds  on  which  the 
alleged  revelation  is  accepted,  and  the  precise  nature  of  its 
claims,  are  among  the  points  least  generally  attended  to.  And 
while  the  many  adopt,  without  thought  or  enquiry,  the  prevalent 
creed,  those  who  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  such  subjects,  and 
insist  most  strongly  on  high  and  mysterious  points  of  doctrine, 
are  too  ready  to  overlook  or  despise  the  study  of  the  grounds  on 
which  all  belief  must  rest.  In  fact,  comparatively  few  think  it 
necessary,  or  even  perhaps  right,  to  examine  critically  into  the 
evidence  and  nature  of  the  faith  they  profess ;  and  not  a  few  sys¬ 
tematically  discard  all  such  enquiries,  and  avowedly  found  their 
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belief  on  considerations  quite  foreign  to  those  of  rational  convic¬ 
tion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  do  not  acknowledge  its  real  dependence 
on  any  reasonable  principles  or  substantial  evidence. 

All  parties  of  professed  adherents  to  the  Christian  religion, 
doubtless  agree  in  upholding  it  as  a  positive  divine  revelation, 
even  if,  possibly,  with  some  variety  of  meaning ;  and  by  most 
it  would  perhaps  be  further  regarded  as  in  some  sense  pecu¬ 
liarly  contained  in  the  Bible.  Yet  not  only  are  the  more  par¬ 
ticular  views  adopted,  as  to  the  nature  and  claims  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  extremely  various;  but  with  too  many  so  vague,  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  inconsistent,  as  to  aflbrd  little  ground  for  substantial 
reliance,  or  distinct  formation  of  opinions.  So  that  few,  perhaps, 
perceive  how  close  is  the  relation  between  the  views  entertained 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  that  spirit  of  recurring  to 
the  records  of  the  earlier  times  of  Christianity,  which  is  now  so 
much  insisted  on ; — that  disposition,  so  strongly  inculcated  by 
some  theologians,  to  attach  a  high  and  peculiar  importance  to  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  tenets  and  formularies  of  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Church,  and  to  connect  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  all  ages,  in  a  close  union  with  what  is  termed  *  the  teach- 
‘  ing  of  Catholic  antiquity.’ 

But,  without  at  present  referring  to  any  particular  views  or 
tenets  which  may  be  supported  by  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
it  will  be  perceived  generally,  that  the  study  of  Christian  an¬ 
tiquity  brings  us  directly  to  the  connecting  point  between  the 
institutions  of  the  Church,  and  articles  of  faith,  as  settled  into 
a  definite  system  in  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence — and  the 
history  of  the  first  planting,  the  claims  of  the  first  founders,  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  original  records  of  the  Gospel — to  which 
so  distinct  and  paramount  an  authority  has  been  assigned,  and 
for  which  evidences  of  a  peculiar  divine  character  have  been, 
at  least,  usually  considered  adducible.  Here,  then,  if  there  be 
that  unity  and  continuity  of  system  for  which  some  contend,  the 
most  material  considerations  respecting  those  evidences  must 
arise.  The  claims  of  the  Fathers,  especially  of  the  earliest  or 
Apostolic  Fathers,  must,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  those  of  the  Apostles ;  the  records  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church  with  those  of  the  Bible. 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to  commend  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  desirous  of  forming  a  competent  judgment  for  them¬ 
selves,  of  the  tenor  and  value  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
mains,  after  the  New  Testament, — the  excellent  edition  of  the 
Patres  Apostolici^  printed  at  Oxford,  under  the  learned  and 
able  Editorship  of  Mr  Jacobson.  In  the  convenient  compass 
of  two  octavo  volumes,  the  text  of  all  the  genuine  remains 
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of  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  collected,  and  illustrated  with  ample  critical  notices,  both 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  various  previous  editions — and  what  is 
known  of  the  writers — together  with  a  selection  of  the  best  com¬ 
ments  from  various  sources,  and,  finally,  copious  indices.  Neither 
our  present  object  nor  our  necessary  limits  allow  us  to  enter  upon 
details  of  this  nature;  but  we  cannot  avoid  this  passing  notice 
of  so  important  an  accession  to  the  means  of  conducting  the 
important  study  to  which  our  argument  refers.  A  slight  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  records  themselves,  will  do  more  to  convey 
correct  ideas  of  Christian  Antiquity,  and  to  place  in  vivid  contrast 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  character  of  its  teaching,  with  that 
of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  most  elaborate  discussion  could, 
without  such  examination. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  advert  more  particularly  to  that 
peculiar  theological  system,  grounded  upon  piinciples  closely  allied 
to  those  at  wdiich  we  have  glanced — which  at  the  present  day 
has  become  so  extensively  prevalent — and  which,  recent  events 
have  proved  to  be  absolutely  one  in  spirit  and  principle  with 
Romanism.  Universally  discussed,  as  it  has  been,  it  has  been 
taken  up  too  much  as  a  party  question.  It  presents  features 
well  calculated  to  ali'urd  matter  of  excitement  to  the  many,  but 
upon  which  we  have  no  purpose  to  enter  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  more  thoughtful  enquirer  will  rather  look  to  the  far  more 
material  questions  really  involved  ;  and  whilst  the  many  are 
content  to  rush  into  the  conOict  about  rites  and  dogmas  — 
those  who  perceive  a  weightier  cause  at  issue,  will  turn  their 
thoughts  to  examine  the  soundness  of  the  foundation  on  which 
such  a  system  is  built ;  and  which,  if  true,  has  so  opposite  a 
tendency  from  that  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  and  so  closely  af¬ 
fecting  the  very  existence  of  the  substantial  grounds  of  Christian 
faith. 

In  the  earliest  periods  after  the  Apostles,  we  find  a  reference  to 
traditional  records  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  institutions,  soon 
follow'ed  up  by  the  specious  claims  of  the  dominant  body  to  be 
the  authoritative  keeper  and  depositary  of  that  doctrine ;  * — claims 
which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  whole  system  of 
belief,  and  soon  involved  in  increasing  ambiguity  all  definite 
grounds  of  faith ;  and  amid  the  multiplied  and  obscure  records 
and  decisions  to  which  appeal  was  made,  a  ready  opening  was 
afforded  for  the  more  extravagant  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  all  the  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice  which 
were  by  degrees  introduced  and  upheld. 


*  li.  y. — see  Irtmmu  adv.  Hares  ,  c.  iii, 
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In  the  universal  assumption  of  spiritual  supremacy  all  minor 
distinctions  as  to  the  authority  or  origin  of  particular  institutions, 
records,  or  documents,  were  necessarily  merged  and  lost  sight  of. 
Thus,  under  this  system,  any  particular  claims  of  Scripture,  any 
characteristic  evidences  of  the  written  word,  were  in  fact  super¬ 
seded  by  the  living  voice  of  the  Church,  which  must  necessarily 
be  paramount  to  every  thing.  The  Bible,  indeed,  in  a  secondary 
and  auxiliary  sense,  was  received  and  read  with  reverence  and 
devotion  ;  yet,  of  course,  only  under  due  subordination  to  the  su¬ 
preme  prerogative  of  the  Church,  and  the  guidance  of  its  accre¬ 
dited  interpreters.  But  it  could  have  no  distinct  force,  nor 
could  any  independent  appeal  be  made  to  it. 

And  while  ‘  the  Catholic  Church  ’  has  thus  maintained  all  its 
traditions,  and  Scripture  among  them,  on  the  same  footing,  the 
crowning  claim  of  infallibility  does  away  the  necessity  for  any 
appeal  to  evidence,  and  renders  all  deficiencies  in  proof  unworthy 
of  notice — all  alleged  differences  or  irregularities  in  the  claims  of 
Scripture  or  the  Fathers,  of  the  remains  of  the  Apostles,  or  the 
records  of  the  modern  Church,  utterly  irrelevant.  All  portions 
of  the  system  arc  placed  on  the  same  level,  in  point  of  evidence — 
from  the  most  solemn  mysteries  down  to  the  most  minute  dog¬ 
matical  questions, — from  the  most  sacred  oracles  of  Scripture 
down  to  the  most  humble  fragments  of  antiquity  or  ecclesiastical 
ordinances.  In  a  word,  ‘  the  Catholic  Church  ’  claims  itseli 
to  constitute,  and  be,  the  very  depositary  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  and  defines  what  is  to  be  received  as  such  by  its  own 
supreme  authority;  and  it  has  even  been  the  distinct  boast 
of  some  of  its  advocates,  that  the  written  word  might  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  altogether.  Thus,  one  of  its  most  popular  and 
eloquent  defenders  observes : — *  The  lamp  of  tradition  delivered 
‘  down  by  the  apostles,  at  which  the  light  of  the  Scriptures 
*  themselves  was  kindled,  still  burns  with  saving  lustre  in  her 
‘  (the  Church’s)  hands ;  and  were  it  possible  that  every  vestige  of 
‘  the  written  word  could  be  swept  away  at  this  moment  from  the 
‘  earth,  the  Catholic  Church  would  but  find  herself  as  she  was 
‘  before  a  syllabic  of  the  New  Testament  was  written ;  and  re- 
‘  membering  the  promise  of  Christ,  “  to  be  with  her  all  days,” 
‘  would  still  hold  on  her  course,  unfaltering  and  unchanged,  the 
‘  sole  “  source  of  truth  and  dwelling-place  of  faith,”  *  to  the  last.’ 

Such  is  the  picture  presented  to  us  of  the  principle  of  authori¬ 
tative  tradition,  fairly  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  result.  Nor, 
it  must  be  allowed,  can  any  thing  be  more  thoroughly  consistent 


*  Lsctiintiufi,  last.,  1.  iv. 
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within  itself,  or  stand  more  completely  armed  against  hostile 
assaults. 

But  other  opinions  similar  in  principle,  though  in  a  more 
partial  and  qualified  form,  have  also  been  extensively  professed. 
Many  maintain  nearly  the  extent  of  the  system  just  adverted 
to,  but  only  divest  it  of  that  character  of  infallibility  which 
yet  seems  essential  to  its  coherence  and  stability.  Professedly 
receiving  the  volume  of  Scripture  as  the  Divine  Word,  they 
nevertheless  defer  with  equal  reverence  to  Christian  antiquity, 
and  what  they  term  the  teaching  of  the  church,  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  guides  to  its  true  meaning,  or  rather  as  the  foundation  on 
which  its  authority  wholly  rests  ;  and  though  they  draw  impor¬ 
tant  distinctions  as  to  some  erroneous  tenets  propagated  by  that 
teaching,  yet  they  contend  that  all  private  judgment,  and  the 
spirit  of  independent  enquiry,  (by  whieh  alone  such  errors  can 
be  detected,)  are  to  be  repressed,  and  all  speculation  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  reason  prohibited  !  But  the  remains 
of  the  Catholic  Fathers,  the  pleas  of  sound  Apologists,  and 
the  labours  of  orthodox  Theologians,  are  to  be  sedulously 
studied  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  submission ;  when  the  willing 
disciple  will  not  fail  to  find  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  the 
system  which  he  has  been  thus  duly  trained  to  obey  ;  nor  will  a 
system  making  such  demands  want  numerous  and  willing  votaries. 
It  prefers  its  appeal  to  the  most  prevalent  of  human  weaknesses. 
An  unenquiring  recognition  of  the  pretensions  of  authoritative 
teaching,  offers  the  most  convenient  and  summary  solution  of  the 
diflBculties  and  perplexities  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  profess¬ 
ing  believers  feel  themselves  involved  ;  whenever  the  discussions 
of  the  day  compel  their  attention  in  some  degree  to  those  im¬ 
portant  subjects  to  which  they  have  habitually  yielded  a  nominal 
belief ; — without  the  smallest  real  thought  or  enquiry,  or  the  pos¬ 
session  of  any  guiding  principle  which  ca*n  avail  them  in  diffi¬ 
culties. 

But  besides  those  who  avowedly  embrace  such  a  system,  a 
very  large  number  merely  lean  to  it  in  a  certain  degree ;  or 
adopt  certain  modified  views,  of  a  kind  difficult  to  explain  ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  have  no  very  clear  or  precise 
notions  on  the  subject;  but  seek  to  gloss  over  their  uncertainties 
in  vague  and  ambiguous  language,  and  claim  the  merit  of  much 
wisdom  and  moderation  in  doing  so. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  real  nature  of  such  views,  it 
becomes  manifest,  that  under  whatever  mystical  language  they 
may  be  disguised,  they  involve  in  fact  a  total  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  supersede  every  positive  and  substantial  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  very 
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nature  of  divine  revelation.  In  other  words,  when  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  sueh  views  talk  of  ‘  the  Word  of  God,’  they  seem 
unable  or  unwilling  distinctly  to  say  what  they  mean  by  that 
term.  They  speak  of  it  as  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  but 
yet  as  partly  to  be  derived  from  other  sources.  They  ascribe  to 
the  Bible  a  divine  character ;  yet  their  belief  and  reverence 
oscillate  between  it  and  other  authority,  not  less  necessary  for 
explaining  its  true  tenor;  which  nevertheless  they  seem  to  allow 
has  not  that  divine  character.  They  appear  to  uphold  as  divine 
revelation,  that  which  they  affirm  to  be  marked  by  certain 
peculiarities  ;  yet  they  place  on  a  level  with  it,  as  no  less  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  right  view  of  the  truth,  that  in  which  the  same 
peculiarities  are  confessedly  wanting.  They  contend  that  both 
Scripture  and  antiquity — the  Bible  and  the  Church — are  to  be 
highly  valued  and  revered,  and  always  combined  in  Christian 
instruction ;  that  we  should  be  careful  neither  unduly  to  exalt, 
nor  improperly  to  depreciate  either  ;  but  scrupulously  to  preserve 
the  exact  measure  and  degree  of  reverence  due  to  each.  And  in 
support  of  these  views,  they  run  into  such  fine-drawn  shades  of 
meaning,  such  an  equipoise  of  compromises,  and  balance  of  in¬ 
consistencies,  that  we  may  truly  say  of  them,  as  Luther  said 
of  Erasmus,  they  endeavour  to  walk  on  eggs  without  breaking 
them. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  one  of  nice  balancing  between 
opposite  and  co-ordinate  claims.  If  it  be  admitted  that  there 
is  any  distinctive  divine  character  in  Scripture,  there  can  be  no 
competition,  no  comparison  in  any  respect,  between  it  and  any 
other  supposed  source  of  true  doctrine.  It  is  clearly  absurd  to 
talk  of  degrees  of  reverence  or  authority  between  the  human  and 
the  divine  ;  the  question  is  not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  standing  out  widely  apart  from  all  de¬ 
grees  or  shades  of  the  views  first  mentioned,  the  great  principle 
of  the  sole  authority  of  the  written  word,  is  at  least  con¬ 
sistent  and  intelligible.  The  Bible  is  alleged  to  be  characterized 
by  certain  peculiar  evidences,  by  which  its  divine  truth  is  affirmed 
to  be  proved  ;  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  is  asserted  to  be  drawn, 
in  virtue  of  which  its  exclusively  divine  character  is  maintained  ; 
and  as  this  evidence  is  discovered  by  rational  enquiry,  so  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  convictions  of  competently  informed  indi¬ 
vidual  judgments.  This  authority,  and  these  its  proofs,  have 
been  usually  insisted  on  as  the  sole  foundation  of  faith  among 
most  denominations  of  Protestants,  and  recognized  as  the 
common  rule  and  sole  standard  of  belief  and  doctrine. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  the  exclusiveness  of  the  evidence — 
the  distinction  which  leads  to  the  total  denial  of  all  authority  in 
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divine  truth  to  any  thing  besides  the  Bible — is  a  point  much  less 
generally  borne  in  mind  by  the  advocates  of  this  great  principle. 
Yet  it  is  evidently  quite  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
claim  of  Scripture,  and  the  full  force  of  the  evidence. 

It  has  been  usually  alleged  that  the  basis  of  Protestantism  is 
‘  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  ;  ’  and  ever  since  this  celebrated 
dictum  was  put  forth  by  Chillingworth,  it  has  been  repeated 
from  one  writer  to  another ; — among  the  supporters  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  not  unfrequently  with  but  little  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  full  meaning,  or  the  consequences  it  entails.  Even 
among  those  who  have  most  strenuously  maintained  it  in  name, 
there  has  been  often  a  disposition  to  conjoin  with  it  other 
principles,  which  tend  to  nullify  it  in  reality.  i\len  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  this  rule  in  its  simplicity  and  integrity,  but 
have  sought  to  combine  with  it  some  other  authority  or  mode 
of  determining  the  true  view  of  Scripture, — at  least  in  practice, 
regarded  as  equally  essential.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  that 
if  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  be  really  distinguished 
by  those  peculiarities  of  evidence  which  stamp  it  as  the  record 
of  Revealed  Truth,  it  irresistibly  follows  from  the  very  nature  of 
such  evidence,  that  it  must  poisess  that  divine  character,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  every  other  species  of  record  or  document 
which  does  not  exhibit  those  peculiarities  of  evidence. 

According  to  all  received  or  intelligible  views  of  Divine 
Revelation,  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case :  without  reference 
to  any  nicer  distinctions  sometimes  raised,  the  very  notion  im¬ 
plies  a  broad  line  of  demarcation.  According  to  any  conceivable 
idea  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  follows  that  its  divine  supremacy  must 
stand  out  alone,  at  an  immeasurable  and  unapproachable 
distance  from  every  thing  else,  however  ancient  or  excellent — 
whether  we  take  our  position  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  or  in 
the  opinions  of  the  present  day,  or  view  it  from  one  point  of 
time  or  another,  like  a  star  without  parallax. 

If  the  New  Testament  be  a  volume  altogether  sui  generis, 
then  all  other  writings  and  records,  even  of  the  earliest  Christia¬ 
nity,  must  stand  on  wholly  different  ground.  They  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  it.  Their  proximity  in  age  is  no  a|>- 
proximation,  even  the  most  distant,  in  nature  or  authcrity.  In 
any  conceivable  sense  of  a  revelation  once  for  all  vouchsafed, 
all  subsequent  differences  of  time  utterly  disappear.  It  is  the 
precise  nature  of  the  written  record  that  it  puts  all  after  ages 
upon  a  level.  If  there  was  a  line  drawn,  a  closing  of  the  canon 
of  inspiration,  then,  no  other  remains  even  of  the  apostolic  age 
can  be  of  any  comparable  value.  If  there  was  a  finality  in  the 
New  Testament  revelation,  it  follows  that,  when  we  have  ascended 
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to  the  earliest  and  purest  of  the  primitive  writers,  we  are  still 
no  nearer  to  the  divine  source  of  truth  than  among  the  tbeo> 
iogians  of  the  present  day. 

If  these  inferences  be  objected  to  as  of  a  forced  and  extreme 
character — if  it  be  contended  that  they  involve  peculiar  as¬ 
sumptions  as  to  verbal  inspiration  and  the  like,  which  are  the 
mere  inventions  of  ‘  ultra  Protestantism’ — let  it  be  observed, 
that  apart  from  all  such  theories,  the  same  conclusions  hold  good 
on  the  most  nuked  historical  view  of  the  case.  If  it  be  merely 
allowed  that  the  New  Testament  actually  contains  all  that  the 
first  founders  of  Christianity  intended  as  essential  to  the  religion 
they  introduced,  then,  all  other  writings  of  however  high  autho¬ 
rity  or  antiquity  can  be  but  mere  unauthorized  adjuncts.  If  we 
only  regard  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  as  in  any  way 
providentially  overruled  to  include  all  things  essential  to  a  right 
reception  of  the  gospel, — conveyed  indeed  in  the  channel  of  inci¬ 
dental  narrative  and  discussion,  but  complete  and  final  in  their 
extent  and  tenor, — it  follows  that  we  cannot  receive  a  particle 
of  doctrine  conveyed  through  any  other  channel  as  essential 
to  the  faith. 

Yet  on  this  important  subject  so  great  is  the  common  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas,  that  its  direct  hearing  on  the  foundation  of  all 
religious  belief  is  not  reflected  on.  It  in  fact  involves  nothing 
less  than  the  enquiry — Is  the  lino  of  demarcation  so  closely  laid 
down  ?  Docs  the  New  Testament  rightly  assert  these  claims,  and 
possess  this  exclusive  authority  ?  Or,  again,  how  and  where  is 
the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  that  which  is  considered 
Divine  Revelation  and  that  which  is  not  ? 

The  enquiry — Where  and  what  is  divine  revelation  ?  (though 
often  overlooked,)  is  certainly  not  less  material  than  the  question 
— Is  there  a  divine  revelation  ?  The  one  is  in  truth  essentially 
mixed  up  with  the  other ;  so  much  so,  that  we  cannot  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  latter  question,  until  we  have  at 
least  some  definite  notions  with  respect  to  the  former.  But 
plain  as  such  considerations  are,  they  are  commonly  evaded 
in  various  ways.  Of  such  modes  of  representation  we  will 
consider  a  few'  instances. 

Among  the  most  favourite  habits  of  viewing  religious  subjects, 
aiul  one  most  extensively  cherished  and  professed  at  the  present 
day,  is  that  of  investing  every  thing  in  the  shroud  of  mystery ; 
— a  plea,  in  fact,  absorbing  and  superseding  all  other  arguments, 
and  perhaps  the  most  generally  acceptable,  as  addressing  itself 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  ignorance,  the  indolence,  the  religious 
infirmities  of  the  great  majority; — grounding  its  claim  upon  the 
alleged  incomprehensibility  of  all  religious  truth,  and  the  essential 
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contrariety  in  nature  between  reason  and  faith.  Thus,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  such  views  are  perpetually  insisting  on  an  entire  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  judjrment,  and  demanding  a  subjugation  of  the  under¬ 
standing — a  principle  which  in  itself  tends  to  discard  all  substantial 
conviction  ;  while  they  would  substitute  a  species  of  passive 
assent,  which  from  its  utterly  vague  character,  its  undefined  and 
undehnable  tenor  and  extent,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wholly  un¬ 
favourable  to  all  consideration  of  the  question  of  truth. 

And  this  is  not  only  manifest  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
arguments  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  these  views  ;  but  is  even 
acknowledged  in  the  more  specific  assertions  on  which  they  lay 
a  peculiar  stress.  Thus  they  are  ever  alleging  the  entire  in¬ 
competency  of  human  reason  to  judge  of  divine  truth  :  to  follow 
its  dictates,  they  say,  is  infallibly  to  fall  into  heresy  and  scepticism. 
They  dwell  emphatically  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  all  right 
belief ;  and  thus  would  teach  us  to  discard  all  questions  of  proof 
and  evidence  as  irreverent  and  profane.  The  enquirer  who  urges 
such  investigation  is  not  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  ;  and  would 
be  incapable  of  comprehending  those  exalted  grounds  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  belief,  which  are  received  and  approved  only  by  those 
of  higher  spiritual  attainments.  They  exclaim  in  the  eloquent 
language  with  which  one  of  the  most  popular  modern  advocates 
of  Catholicism  has  clothed  an  expression  of  Augustine — ‘  Do 

*  you  reason  while  I  wonder  ;  do  you  dispute  w’hilc  I  shall  be- 

*  lieve ;  and,  beholding  the  heights  of  Divine  power,  forbear  to 

*  approach  its  depths.’  *  They  allege  the  necessity  and  propriety 
that  the  learner  should  take  on  trust  whatever  his  authorized 
teaehers  propound  ;  and  not  presume  to  ask  for  proofs  or  reasons, 
till  he  has  advanced  in  the  practice  of  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
obedience  to  a  period  of  spiritual  maturity,  by  which  alone  he 
will  be  really  able  to  judge  of  the  truth. 

This  sortof  mystical  principle,  of ‘faith  preceding  knowledge,’! 
is  formally  set  up  as  claiming  an  alliance  with  the  grounds  of  all 
true  philosophy  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  little  else  than  the  very  rule  of 
the  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages. !  If  we  ask  what  it  is  which 
we  are  thus  called  upon  to  believe,  and  to  whom  we  are  to  accord 
this  confidence,  they  go  back  to  Antiquity,  and  urge  the  hidden 
virtue  of  acquiescence  in  a  faith  maintained  ^by  prescriptive 


I 

*  ‘  Tu  ratiocinare,  ego  miror;  tu  dIsputa,  ego  credam  :  altit  idinem 

(video,  adprufunddm  non  pervenio.’ 

I  Tract  Ixxxvii.  56. 

j  j  ‘  Non  enim  qtiffiro  intelligere  ut  credam,  sed  credo  ut  intelligain.’ _ 

I  See  Franck’s  Life  of  Anselmn, 
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consent  and  established  acceptance ;  and  contend  that  this  is 
what  is  peculiarly  consistent  with  *  that  repose  and  unchan^e- 
‘  ableness  which  is  the  attribute  and  characteristic  of  truth;* 
and  even  when  pressed  with  the  somewhat  obvious  objection, 
that  on  such  a  principle  the  first  admission  of  the  gospel  ought 
to  have  been  opposed,  they  are  still  at  no  loss  for  an  answer ; 
and,  with  the  enviable  facility  with  which  such  unsubstantial 
notions  can  be  made  to  assume  any  desirable  form,  they  dis¬ 
guise  their  meaning,  or  hide  their  want  of  it  in  ambiguous 
phraseology,  and  studied  mystification. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  veil  of  all  this  mystery,  it  surely  requires 
no  great  penetration  to  discern  the  reality  of  a  religion  (such  as 
it  is)  deprived  of  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation,  and  existing  as  well  without  the  New  Testament 
as  with  it. 

Such  a  view,  in  fact,  directly  divests  the  Christian  religion  of 
the  attributes  of  reality ;  it  confounds  truth  and  fable ;  and 
makes  it  idle  and  dangerous  to  attempt  to  separate  them,  or  to 
unravel  the  perplexing  distinctions  between  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion, — between  fact  and  fiction.  It  removes  all  the  landmarks  of 
historical  testimony,  and  reduces  the  Gospel  to  a  mystical 
legend.  The  obvious  tendency  is  to  make  religion  no  more  than 
an  empty  veneration  for  the  occult  and  the  unknown  ;  and  the 
adherents  of  such  opinions  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
hidden  origin  of  a  supposed  universal  doctrine — the  mystery  of 
antiquity,  and  the  divinity  of  tradition — the  more  pure  the 
nearer  its  heavenly  source,  upon  which  poets  and  philosophers 
have  loved  to  dwell ;  *  but  which  can  only  be  considered  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Christianity  by  those  who  look  upon  its  truth  as  no 
better  established  than  the  dreams  of  the  ancient  Heathens.  In 
a  word,  the  very  notion  implies  the  absence  of  all  distinct  idea  of 
a  Revelation.  It  is  the  very  claim  of  revealed  religion,  that  it 
does  assign  a  definite  origin  to  the  truth,  and  conveys  it  pure 
and  fresh  to  the  most  distant  generations. 

That  such  notions  are  often  taken  up  in  pure  simplicity,  we 
cannot  doubt ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  are  extensively 
advocated  by  men  of  far  too  high  intellectual  powers,  to  allow 
of  our  regarding  the  profession  of  them  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  studied  equivocation  ;  —  the  superinduction  of  an 
ominous  twilight  over  the  whole  state  of  intellect  and  feeling  ; 
— the  elaborate  and  systematized  adoption  of  a  condition  of 
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-opinion,  or  rather  of  imagination,  hovering  between  a  pei> 

, suasion  of  something  like  truth,  so  expressed  as  to  be  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  fiction,  and  the  indulgence  in  a  waking 
reverie,  which,  if  it  presents  images  resembling  realities,  offers 
no  substantial  objects  of  rational  contemplation.  Nor  can  we 
omit  to  notice  in  passing,  as  one  effective  element  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  up  of  such  ideas,  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  style  of  language^ 
chiefly  engrafted  into  English  composition  from  the  existing 
taste  for  German  literature ; — a  style  tending  directly  to  vitiate 
and  destroy  the  genuine,  clear,  and  forcible  expression  of  words 
and  thoughts. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  how  closely  the  most  opposite 
parties  have  sometimes  agreed  in  the  professed  disparagement 
of  Reason  in  matters  of  religion.  The  disciples  of  a  blind  fana¬ 
ticism,  and  the  votaries  of  Catholic  authority,  are  equally  hostile 
to  its  exercise,  as  essentially  at  variance  w’ith  the  nature  of 
faith.  We  may  take  as  a  type  of  the  case,  the  instance  of  Chil- 
lingworth  between  the  Jesuit  Knott  and  the  puritan  Cheynell ; 
the  former  contending  that  ‘  he  destroyed  the  nature  of  faith  by 

*  resolving  it  into  reason,’ — the  latter  ‘  praying  that  God  would 
‘  give  him  new  light  to  deny  his  carnal  reason,  and  submit  to  faith;’ 
whilst  a  third  party,  equally  despising  each  of  the  former, 
exactly  chimes  in  with  both,  in  making  its  boast,  that  reason  and 
philosophy  infallibly  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  religion — and 
that  ‘  all  real  science  is  in  radical  and  necessary  opposition  to  all 

*  theology.’  * 

The  assertion,  that  ‘  the  understanding  is  an  insufficient  source 

*  of  knowledge  in  Divine  things,’  (which  in  one  senseis  doubtless 

true,)  has  been  sometimes  strangely  misapplied.  It  was  the 
adoption  of  this  idea  which  led  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to 
resort  to  a  supposed  instinct,  or  peculiar  consciousness,  as  the 
ground  of  religious  belief — and  thus  to  reject  a  positive  revelation 
altogether.  While,  with  a  singular  inconsistency,  by  a  writer 
who  allows  and  dwells  upon  this,  we  hear  it  alleged  that  the  very 
opposite  view  was  the  source  of  error  in  the  cases  of  other  Deists. 
Thus  we  are  told,t  *  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  inspiration 
‘  and  prophecy  .  .  .  together  with  the  exclusive  appeal  to  the 

*  intellect  in  the  proposition  of  the  evidences,  had  confused  to 
‘  Collins  the  argument  from  prophecy;’  and  that  Tindal,  ‘by 
‘  constantly  referring  to  rationality,’  came  to  reduce  Christianity 
to  a  mere  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature. 


•  Comte,  Philosophic  PositivCt  ii.  3G. 

I  See  Pu«cy  on  Ilationolmnj  vol.  i.  p.  l*2o;  and  Note,  p.  12G, 
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If  some  other  faculty  of  our  nature,  distinct  from  reason,  is  to 
be  made  the  standard  and  guide  to  religious  belief,  it  can  only 
follow,  that  the  subject  on  which  it  is  exercised^must  be  beyond 
the  region  of  facts.  Whenever  matters  of  fact  are  in  question, 
reason  can  be  the  only  judge.  If  we  refer  to  mythic  legends  or 
theological  mysticism,  then,  indeed,  another  faculty  or  feeling  is 
called  into  play.  But  a  religion  built  on  such  a  basis,  professedly 
grounded  solely  on  the  claims  of  an  infallible  authority — or  the 
creature  only  of  feeling,  emotion,  and  impulse — or  upheld  on  the 
mere  plea  of  utility,  and  enforced  by  compulsory  enactments — 
or  appealing  only  to  the  veneration  for  antiquity — or  dependent 
on  the  general  voice  of  the  many — any  such  systems  manifestly 
involve  no  question  of  truth  ;  they  have  no  connexion  with 
evidence,  and  consistently  discard  all  appeal  to  reason. 

But  a  system  which  claims  to  be  built  on  Jacts,  necessarily 
implies  the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood ;  and  must  refer  to  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  kind,  and  to  reason,  to  judge  of  that  evidence. 
To  reject  reason  and  evidence  is  to  render  faith  no  better  than 
fiction  ;  Christianity  a  fable ;  its  history  a  legend, — of  no  better 
authority  than  the  chimeeras  of  Paganism. 

When  we  hear  some  parties  distinctly  professing — ‘  faith 
‘  without  evidence,’  we  cannot  but  ask  in  what  do  they  believe  ? 
An  internal  impression  on  the  soul  may  doubtless  be  most  vivid 
and  even  enduring,  and  practically  efficacious ;  but  is  it  meant 
that  there  is  no  objective  reality  in  what  is  presented  to  the 
mind  ?  Facts  may  become  the  foundation  of  feelings,  but  not 
feelings  of  facts. 

The  distinction  is  often  dwelt  upon  between  the  fides 
historica  and  the  ^dcs  viva,  and  instances  are  appealed  to  of 
a  ‘  convinced  understanding  co-existing  wdth  an  unconvinced 
heart.’  What,  we  ask,  is  this,  but  an  exemplification  of  the  lamen¬ 
table,  but  very  common  inconsistency  of  human  nature.  There 
must  be,  we  apprehend,  some  definite  object  of  belief  supposed  ; 
a  Jides  historica  in  the  first  instance,  to  guide  the  Jides  viva 
in  the  right  path. 

When  some  contend  for  a  simple  impression  of  truth,  conveyed 
by  the  Word  of  God,  on  the  internal  conviction,  looking  for  evi¬ 
dences  afterwards  in  the  practical  fruits  of  such  conviction,  which 
arc  alleged  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  distinguish  true  from  false 
systems  of  doctrine ;  when  they  affirm  that  ‘  conversions,  not 
miracles,  are  the  abiding  proofs  of  the  true  faith  ;  ’  that  an  inward 
sense  conspiring  with  the  written  word,  gives  each  a  mutual 
corroboration  of  the  other, — upon  the  most  entire  admission  of  the 
truth  of  these  respective  pleas,  w'e  must  yet  observe,  that  they  do 
not  set  aside,  but  in  fact  imply,  distinctly,  the  existence  of  some 
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sort  of  clear  outward  indication,  to  show  what  is  the  Divine  word 
to  which  the  appeal  is  to  be  made. 

We  have  here  alluded  chiefly  to  one  species  of  mysticism,  as 
being  that  which  is  most  prevalent  among  ourselves  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  other  kinds  may  be  distinguished,  and  in  some  instances 
connected  wdth  views  exhibiting  pretensions  of  the  most  opposite 
character  to  those  here  alluded  to.  Extremes  often  meet  in  a  very 
singular  manner :  the  very  same  mystical  chimaeras  are  engen¬ 
dered  equally  in  the  cold  recesses  of  academical  cloisters,  and 
in  the  heated  atmospheres  of  certain  lecture-rooms.  A  system 
in  which  the  abstractions  of  reason  are  the  avowed  objects  of 
contemplation,  is  sometimes  strangely  made  to  run  into  the 
wildest  hallucinations  of  mystical  reverie  ; — the  very  counterpart 
of  that  we  have  already  exposed  as  the  prevalent  tendency  of  the 
*  Catholic’  school. 

We  will  only  offer  one  specimen  of  this  style  of  theologizing, 
from  an  *  address  to  the  senior  class  in  Divinity  at  Harvard 
‘  University,’  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Emerson.  The  author  thus 
describes  the  kind  of  religion  he  is  recommending  : — 

‘  It  is  a  mountain  air :  it  is  the  enbalmer  of  the  world.  It  is  myrrh 
and  storax,  and  chlorine  and  rosemary.  It  makes  the  sky  and  the  hills 

sublime,  and  the  silent  song  of  the  stars  is  it . Always  the 

seer  is  a  saver.  Somehow  his  dream  is  told.  Somehow  he  publishes  it 
with  solemn  joy,  sometimes  with  pencil  on  canvass,  sometimes  with 
chisel  on  stone ;  sometimes  in  towers  and  aisles  of  granite  his  soul’s 

worship  is  builded . Man  is  the  \vonder>maker.  He  is  seen 

amid  miracles.  The  stationariness  of  religion  ;  the  assumption  that  the 
age  of  inspiration  is  past,  that  the  Bible  is  closed  ;  the  fear  of  degrading 
the  character  of  Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man,  indicate  with  suf¬ 
ficient  clearness  the  falsehood  of  our  theology.  It  is  the  office  of  a  true 
teacher  to  show  us  that  God  is,  not  was — that  He  speaketh,  not  spake. 
The  true  Christianity — a  faith  like  Christ’s  in  the  infinitude  of  man — is 
lost.  None  believeth  in  the  soul  of  man,  but  only  in  some  man  or 
person  old  and  departed  I  ....  In  how  many  churches,  and 
by  how  many  prophets,  tell  me,  is  man  made  sensible  that  he  is  an 
infinite  soul ;  that  the  earth  and  the  heavens  arc  passing  into  his  naind  ; 
that  he  is  drinking  for  ever  the  soul  of  God !  ’ 

Or  again : — 

‘  The  very  word  miracle,  as  pronounced  by  Christian  churches,  gives  a 
false  impression  :  it  is  a  monster ;  it  is  not  one  with  the  blowing  clover 
and  the  falling  rain.  ....  Man’s  life  is  a  miracle,  and  all  that 

man  doth . A  true  conversion,  a  true  Christ,  is  now  as 

always  to  be  made  by  the  reception  of  beautiful  sentiments . 

The  gift  of  God  to  the  soul  is  not  a  vaunting,  overpowering,  excluding 
sanctity,  but  a  sweet  natural  goodness,  like  thine  and  mine,  and  that 
thus  invites  thine  and  mine  to  be  and  to  grow.’ 
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In  such  a  rhapsody  it  is  little  to  the  purpose  where  we  begin 
or  leave  off;  but  the  above  will,  we  suppose,  suffice.  The 
reader,  however,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  parallel 
so  manifestly  presented  between  many  of  these  ideas,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Catholicism ;  respecting  the  perpetual  super- 
naturality  of  the  church,  the  continuance  of  Divine  teaching, 
and  the  same  reference  to  religion  embodied  in  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  other  artistical  adjuncts  of  ecclesiastical  pageantries. 
Thus  systems,  professedly  of  so  opposite  a  character,  are  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  practical  results,  of  an  unintelligible  chaos  of  visionary 
notions ;  in  which  the  spirit  of  sentimental  devotion  loves  to  lose 
itself,  and  into  which  all  substantial  ideas  of  definite  belief  are 
sublimed  and  lost. 

Emerging,  however,  from  these  cloudy  regions,  and  descending 
to  someming  like  rational  argument,  we  find  more  precise  allega¬ 
tions  sometimes  put  forth  among  the  advocates  of  the  Anglican 
school ;  to  some  of  which  we  will  briefly  advert,  as  substantia¬ 
ting  more  exactly  the  same  inference  as  before.  It  is  contended 
that  it  was  the  peculiar  office  of  the  early  church  to  preserve,  to 
uphold,  to  hand  down,  to  be  witnesses  to,  the  true  view  of 
Christian  doctrine.  This  essential  doctrine,  then,  was  clearly 
dependent  on  the  judgment  and  fidelity  of  the  early  Divines  for 
its  transmission,  for  which  no  infallibility  is  claimed.  They  were 
the  living  depositaries  of  something  more  than  was  actually  con¬ 
tained  in  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament ;  yet  of  equal  value 
and  importance  to  a  right  faith. 

Many  speak  of  these  recorded  traditions  of  the  early  church, 
especially  as  collected  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers’ 
Creeds  and  Councils,  as  in  some  way  subsidiary  to  the  written 
word ;  or,  as  Dr  Waterland  expresses  it,  ‘  antiquity  as  the 
*  handmaid  to  scripture.*  But  in  what  sense  were  they  so  ? 
They  manifestly  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  peculiarly  sub¬ 
sidiary  than  any  other  aids  of  human  learning,  or  any 
modern  comments ;  unless  they  be  viewed  as  supplying  some¬ 
thing  essentially  defective  in  the  Apostolical  Records.  And  we 
then  necessarily  imply,  that  the  declarations  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  were  not  plenary  or  final ;  and  make  these  records  not 
less  essential  to  the  true  faith.  To  suppose  that  we  gain  any 
further  insight  into  Christian  truth,  from  the  writings  even  of 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  is  to  impugn  the 
sufficiency  of  their  writings,  and  to  lower  their  authority  to  a 
level  with  that  of  their  followers.  Principles  which,  if  true, 
would  at  least  require  us  wholly  to  modify  our  notions  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Divine  revelation. 

The  reference  to  antiquity,  in  general,  takes  its  most  specious 
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form  in  tlie  very  plausible  assertion,  that  the  first  apje  must  have 
possessed  clearer  and  fuller  views  of  Christian  faith,  as  it  was 
nearer  to  the  time  of  its  foundation.  And  the  very  general  belief 
of  the  supernatural  interposition  which  was  vouchsafed  for  the 
extended  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  protection  of  the 
infant  church,  has  led  to  the  natural  inference,  that  the  truth 
was  thus  possessed  by  that  age,  and  preserved  pure ;  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  to  be  collected  in  its  genuine  integrity  from  the  re¬ 
mains  and  institutions  of  those  times  which  have  come  down 
to  us. 

This  view  has  perhaps  prevailed  more  generally,  from  the 
objections  felt  to  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  by  natural  causes  and  human  agency  ;  and  thence 
the  opinion  of  the  same  kind  of  interposition  in  the  preservation 
of  pure  doctrine,  has  been  equally  contended  for  as  a  part  of  the 
same  great  providential  scheme. 

The  question  of  the  supernatural  propagation  of  Christianity 
is  one  of  very  undefined  extent.  As  referring  to- the  immediate 
coadjutors  and  followers  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  New  Testament  in  support  of  it ;  but  if  it  be  meant  to 
extend  it  to  a  subsequent  age,  the  question  must  be  allowed,  to 
say  the  least,  as  far  more  open  to  doubt.  However  this  may 
be,  what  we  wish  at  present  more  particularly  to  dwell  upon  is 
this — In  proportion  as  this  special  interposition  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  we  come  to  the  same  unavoidable  conclusion  as  before. 
If  the  true  faith  were  supernaturally  preserved  during  any 
period  after  the  Apostles,  then  it  must  follow  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  is  no  more  peculiarly 
Divine  revelation,  than  the  Christianity  of  those  subsequent  ages. 
And  if  such  aid  were  vouchsafed  for  some  centuries,  where  shall 
we  limit  the  period  ?  Its  duration  is  wholly  undefined  by  any 
precise  mark — and  thus  the  claim  of  the  first  ages  melts  undis- 
tinguishably  into  that  of  the  later ;  the  boundary  of  Divine 
communication  is  lost ;  and  by  consequence  the  reality  of  it,  in 
any  age,  must  be  ever  uncertain. 

The  Apostles  and  first  founders  of  Christianity  confessedly 
left  behind  them,  among  their  converts,  a  large  mass  of  oral  in¬ 
struction,  besides  what  they  committed  to  writing  in  the  Memo¬ 
rials  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  And  to  this  tradition,  as 
gathered  from  the  records,  especially  of  the  present  and  earliest 
ages,  it  is  alleged  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  all  the 
external  institutions  of  Christianity ;  as  well  as  for  the  elements 
of  those  expositions  and  formularies  of  the  true  doctrine,  which 
were  derived  from  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Apostles. 
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Thus,  it  is  urged,  that  the  authority  of  apostolic  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  traditions  is  that  from  which  the  whole  body  of  Christian  truth 
derives  its  credit  and  evidence.  Among  the  rest,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  doubtless  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place  ;  but  still  the 
claims  to  acceptance  for  the  entire  coherent  mass,  must  obvi¬ 
ously  be  one  and  the  same  in  kind  for  all  parts  of  it  alike. 
On  these  principles  it  follows,  that  the  highest  doctrines,  and 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  rest  upon  no 
essentially  distinct  ground  from  the  records  of  the  primitive 
Saints,  or  the  institution  of  Kites  and  Creeds. 

What,  then,  is  the  consequence  ?  If  reason  refuse  assent  to 
these  latter  pretensions — if  the  ground  of  tradition  be  found 
unstable,  the  whole  of  Christianity  must  be  involved  in  the  same 
instability.  All  portions  of  the  indivisible  body  of  ecclesiastical 
records  are  of  the  same  authenticity ;  and  if  a  doubtful  and  uncer¬ 
tain  character  (to  say  the  least)  attaches  to  some  part,  every 
thing  is  lowered  to  the  same  legendary  standard.  The  New 
Testament  is  thus  deprived  of  all  distinct  authority  ;  and  merely 
sinks  into  a  part  of  the  indiscriminate  mass  of  the  more  or  less 
corrupt  and  fictitious  remains  of  Christian  Antiquity. 

Yet  we  find  this  handing  down  of  all  the  material  doctrines  of 
the  faith,  and  institutions  of  the  church,  expressly  contended  for 
as  the  great  fact  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  history  bears  conspi¬ 
ring  testimony,  and  on  which  alone  all  reception  of  the  truth 
depends.  In  opposition  to.this,  as  the  very  basis  of  Protestantism, 
w'e  perhaps  contend  for  the  utter  rejection  of  tradition,  or  argue 
that  it  is  in  its  nature  worthless,  vague,  uncertain,  or  contradictory; 
that  it  was  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  sources  utterly 
unknown ;  that  we  have  not  the  smallest  ground  for  estimating 
the  information  or  veracity,  the  motives  or  prejudices,  of  those 
through  whose  hands  it  was  first  delivered ;  and  that,  when  we 
find  any  portion  of  it  arrested  and  embodied  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  we  have  still  no  more  assurance  as  to  the  competency 
or  honesty  of  those  writers,  in  making  their  records  of  it ;  and  in 
roost  cases  (especially  in  some  of  the  most  important,  as  being 
the  most  ancient)  we  have,  at  best,  but  very  unsatisfactory 
grounds  for  assigning  the  genuineness  of  the  written  Remains 
referred  to,  or  estimating  the  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
We  may  perhaps  allege,  that  the  mass  of  ecclesiastical  tradi¬ 
tions  *  was  perpetually  receiving  additions,  and  that  we  know 
‘  not  when  those  additions  began,’  *  or  condemn  them  altogether 


•  Supplement  to  Tradition  Unveiled.  By  Professor  Powell,  p.  10. 
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(in  the  language  of  the  Homilies)  as  ‘  the  stinking  puddles  of 
‘  men’s  inventions.’ 

To  all  such  ohjections  the  opponents  offer  no  reply :  they 
seem  by  their  silence  content  to  allow  our  allegations.  But, 
precisely  in  proportion  as  they  tacitly  concede  the  point,  they 
are  urgent  with  us  to  remember  that,  imperfect  and  uncertain  as 
wc  may  make  it  out  to  be,  such  tradition  is,  after  all,  the  only 
source  of  information  accessible  to  us,  in  all  matters  of  Christian 
antiquity.  And,  having  thus  paved  their  way  with  our  own 
principles,  they  cautiously  advance  upon  it  further,  with  a  more 
special  and  plausible  reference  to  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  ask — from  what  sources  have  we  our 
information  as  to  the  authors,  the  dates,  the  integrity,  or  the  in¬ 
spiration,  of  the  several  Books?  For  this  they  can  indeed  allege 
the  records  preserved  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  and  others  of  the 
Fathers.  But  then,  on  our  principle,  they  ask,  what  are  all  such 
testimonies  but  mere  tradition  ?  and  what  then  becomes  of  all  our 
evidence  for  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament — that  is,  for  the 
whole  truth  of  Christianity  ?  In  a  word,  they  openly  contend 
that  the  authority  and  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is,  after  all, 
as  much  a  matter  of  mere  tradition  (fallacious  as  it  may  be)  as 
any  of  those  rites  or  dogmas  which  we  most  dislike ;  and  that  the 
very  belief  in  Revelation  itself  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  this  point,  one  of  the  most  approved  and  moderate  advo¬ 
cates  of  these  views,  expressly  observes — ‘  If  the  testimony  of 
‘the  early  Christian  writers  in  this  question  of  fact  be  rejected, 
‘  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity  are  subverted.  The 
‘  authenticity  of  primitive  tradition  and  its  records,  of  scripture 
‘  and  its  doctrines,  and  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation,  stand  or 
‘  fall  together.  It  is  not  the  defence  of  any  particular  doctrine 
‘  which  is  involved  in  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  tradition  ; 
‘  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  is  vitally  connected  with  it.’* 

Let  us  add  one  more  testimony  still  more  explicit.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  various  doctrines  and  ordinances  confessedly  derived  from 
tradition,  Mr  Newman  f  observes,  that  they  ‘  rest  substantially 
*on  the  same  basis  as  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament;  viz. 
‘  the  testimony  of  ancient  Christendom.  But  to  those  who  think 
‘  this  basis  weak,  the  argument  becomes  a  disparagement  to  the 
*  canon,  not  a  recommendation  to  the  creed.’  It  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  add  a  word  of  comment. 


•  Palmer  oh  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  48. 
f  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  Tract  xc.  p.  16. 
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Again,  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  without  insisting  on  any  high 
and  supernatural  claims,  that  the  true  doctrine  was  in  fact  pre¬ 
served  and  decided  by  the  ‘general  consent’  of  the  Church,  as 
expressed  by  the  celebrated  dictum  of  Vincent  Lirinensis;  and 
though,  perhaps,  very  few  would  go  so  far  as  seriously  to  main¬ 
tain  it  in  its  precise  extent,  or  indeed  to  pretend  that  a  single 
doctrine  can  be  found  which  actually  fulfils  the  somewhat  rigid 
exaction  of  a  literal  semper^  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus^  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  accept  those  tenets  which  come  as  near  to  the  standard  as 
possible,  and  fall  in  with  what  (they  say,)  though  ‘  not  a  mathe- 
‘  matical,  is  yet  a  moral  universality.’  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  imposing  than  the  plea  of  this  consent  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  sometimes  pictured.  That  from  the  earliest  periods 
its  different  dispersed  members  exhibited  a  marvellous  agree¬ 
ment,  in  preserving  the  same  great  elements  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  ; — that  the  primitive  practice  of  assembling  in  General 
Councils  the  representatives  of  Churches  from  the  remotest 
provinces,  brought  together  from  time  to  time  those  eminent 
guardians  of  the  trutn,  who  produced  each  the  independent 
testimony  of  the  Church  from  which  be  came,  to  what  had 
always  been  the  received  faith  handed  down  in  that  communion — 
from  such  independent  concurring  testimony  who  could  venture 
to  appeal  ? 

Now,  the  real  tenor  and  tendency  of  this  representation  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  remarkable  paraHel  which  the  advocates 
of  such  a  view  are  fond  of  drawing,  between  this  general  consent 
in  religion,  and  the  same  sort  of  plea,  which,  as  they  contend,  is 
and  ever  must  be  the  appeal  in  morals,  in  taste,  in  literature, 
and  even  in  some  measure  in  science,  where  the  standard  of 
judging  is,  after  all,  determined  by  the  general  opinion  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge.  While,  again,  the  claims  of  these  persons 
to  be  judges  can  be  decided  by  no  higher  authority  than  general 
consent ;  and  yet  the  apparent  argument  in  a  circle  passes,  and 
ought  to  pass  unchallenged. 

In  upholding  this  sort  of  comparison,  much  ingenuity  and 
eloquence  have  been  exerted.  But  who  does  not  see  this  broad 
distinction,  that  all  the  subjects  referred  to  are  purely  matters  of 
human  opinion?  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  the 
standard  resorted  to  is  perfectly  just.  But,  in  the  one  case  of 
revealed  religion,  (i/indeed  there  be  such  a  thing  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  those  who  reason  thus,)  the  parallel  will  not  hold  good. 
The  highest  perfection  of  combined  human  judgments  can 
never  advance  one  step  towards  revealed  truth.  If  its  preten¬ 
sions  be  at  all  like  what  they  are  (at  least)  commonly  supposed 
to  be,  it  must  be,  as  before  contended,  altogether  essentially  dis- 
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tinct  in  kind  from  any  object  of  human  speculation :  it  must 
rest  upon  peculiar  and  independent  evidences,  and  cannot  be 
affected  by  any  agreements  or  disagreements  of  human  judgment. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  such  consenting  judgment  contended  for  as 
authoritative.  Suppose  it  granted — the  only  conclusion  is,  that 
religious  truth  is  thus  put  precisely  on  a  level  with  any  doctrine 
of  human  learning  or  taste ;  Christian  faith  is  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  classical  style;  orthodox  belief  is  an  attainment 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  a  correct  taste  in  painting  or 
poetry.  In  a  word,  the  gospel,  as  a  positive  Divine  revelation, 
is  altogether  set  aside.  But  further,  if  we  look  to  the  actual 
grounds  and  validity  of  this  claim  of  Catholic  consent,  to  the 
nature  of  those  pretensions  which  were  advanced  by  ‘  the 
*  Church,’ — that  is,  by  the  body  which  arrogated  to  itself  that 
exclusive  title,  and  which  was  indisputably  the  true  Church, 
itself  being  the  judge, — if  we  examine  its  appeal  to  Scripture, 
discovering  of  course  abundant  proofs  in  its  own  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  to  the  distinction  so  much  dwelt  upon  of  ‘  Catho- 
‘  lie  truth’  and  ‘  Sectarian  error,’ — the  pretence  of  general  agree¬ 
ment,  of  the  pure  faith  handed  down  from  primitive  times,  and 
distinguishable  from  all  corrupt  novelties,  are  all  seen  to  be 
utterly  fallacious,  the  moment  they  are  seriously  enquired  into, 
or  the  question  is  asked,  what  constitutes  this  united  voice  or 
decision  ?  Where  is  the  record  of  its  verdict  to  be  found  ?  Or, 
if  its  advocates  succeed  for  a  moment  in  conjuring  up  the  fond 
chimsera  in  any  definite  shape  or  lineaments,  the  more  we  try  to 
follow  or  grasp  it,  the  more  dim  and  shadowy  do  its  outline 
and  form  become ; — the  nearer  we  approach  towards  the  position 
it  seemed  to  occupy,  the  more  does  it  recede  from  our  vision  and 
vanish  into  air. 

If  we  look  into  history,  and  pass  over  the  early  rival  claims  of 
the  orthodox  and  heterodox  to  the  possession  of  equally  sound 
and  apostolic  traditions  of  their  own, — and  if  even,  at  a  later 
period,  we  could  trace  a  tolerable  unanimity  in  the  testimony  of 
Fathers  and  Councils,  its  real  origin  would  be  easily  manifest : 
nothing  could  be  more  true  than  the  establishment  of  uniformity 
in  doctrine  when  all  heretical  deviations  were  extirpated.  The 
sole  true  church  was  of  course  that  which  had  destroyed  all 
others ;  peace  and  unity  were  secured  by  the  suppression  of  all 
opposition.  Ubi  solitudinem  faciuntypacem  appellant.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  agreement  together  of 
churches  all  studiously  moulded  on  the  same  system,  and  when 
uniformity  was  made  the  first  and  ruling  principle.  If  any  age 
had  failed  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  it  was  an  age  of 
blindness  and  ignorance :  If  any»church  did  not  agree,  it  was 
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obviously  heretical.  Nothing  could  be  more  clear  and  unanimous 
than  the  consent  of  all  within  the  church,  when  all  who  dissented 
were  placed  without  its  pale. 

The  slightest  impartial  enquiry  into  the  testimony  of  history 
must  suffice  to  convince  any  one  as  to  the  facts,  however  preju¬ 
diced  advocates  may  seek  to  conceal  or  to  distort  them.  And 
when  such  considerations  are  pressed  on  men  like  those  referred  to 
— of  far  too  deep  knowledge  and  acute  discernment  not  to  be  well 
aware  of  their  truth — we  find  them  either  running  off  into  mere 
unmeaning  mystical  declamation,  or  seeming  to  acquiesce  with  a 
ort  of  ominous  silence ;  out  of  which  we  may  perhaps  catch  the 
whispered  hint,  that  whatever  difficulties  may  attach  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  Catholic  consent,  equally  impossible  must  it  he  to 
discover  Christian  truth  at  all* 

Further,  if  we  look  to  the  source  and  origin  of  such  preten¬ 
sions  to  Catholic  authority,  we  shall  find  it  in  human  nature. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  many  to  appeal  to 
an  imposing  show  of  authorities, — to  the  voluminous  researches 
which  have  been  heaped  together  to  guide  men  to  the  true  church, 
— that  is,  the  church  which  has  always  asserted  itself  to  be  so.  It 
is  always  highly  acceptable  to  the  generality  to  recommend  as  the 
genuine  form  of  Christianity  preserved  from  the  first,  those  mul¬ 
tiplied  dogmas  and  observances  which  were  gradually  introduced, 
and  were  continually  receiving  fresh  accessions  of  technical  pre¬ 
cision  and  formality.  To  overlay  Christianity  with  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  was  even  from  early  times  the  common  tendency  of  all 
Christian  communities  ;  and  similarity  of  outward  circumstances 
would  easily  create  a  similarity  in  the  forms  of  the  institutions. 
Thus  did  the  scheme  of  ‘  Catholicism’  advance  its  dominion  on 
all  sides;  secure  in  the  ‘general  consent’  of  its  willing,  and  for 
the  most  part  ignorant  votaries,  in  the  dictates  and  impulses  of 
common  infirmity.  The  religious  tendencies  of  human  weak¬ 
ness,  experience  testifies,  are  always,  in  the  main,  the  same. 
There  is  ‘always’  a  propensity  among  ‘all  men,’ — ‘every 
where,’ — to  fall  into  a  similar  kind  of  external  worship  of  forms 
and  dogmas — of  observances  apart  from  morals — and  creeds 
apart  from  conviction — to  substitute  the  offices  of  a  Priesthood  for 
individual  holiness — the  consecration  of  times  and  places,  of 
temples  and  days,  for  the  sanctification  of  the  heart  and  life. 
Into  such  forms  human  nature  is  ever  prone  to  corrupt  spiritual 
service ; — and  quod  semper^  ubique^  et  ab  omnibus^  is  the  very 
formula  of  the  corrupt  religion  of  human  nature. 

As  Bishop  Burnet  *  observes,  ‘  there  is  a  humour  in  men  to 


*  Four  Discourses,  London,  1694,  Third  Disc.  p.  64. 
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‘  add  to  most  things — and  all  creeds,  rites,  and  claims  of  church 
authority  have  accordingly  ever  been  found  tending  to  augment 
and  enlarge  by  continual,  though  perhaps  insensible,  additions. 
There  are  tenets,  ideas,  observances  in  religion,  which  we  detect 
every  where, — which  seem  to  spring  up  in  men’s  minds,  as  if 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  in  which  there  is  a  common  consent, 
apparently  without  communication.  Such  ideas  and  sentiments, 
especially  when  they  can  be  invested  with  the  reverence  due  to 
an  unknown  antiquity,  are  by  some  held  peculiarly  sacred,  as  the 
very  promptings  of  nature  and  truth. 

But  the  more  we  consider  what  human  nature  is,  (especially 
as  exhibited  to  us  in  Scripture,)  the  more  shall  we  regard  all 
such  common  notions  of  religion  with  suspicion.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  such  untaught  consent, — (whatever  it  might 
prove  in  common  matters,) — in  religion,  only  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  tenets  so  introduced  and  upheld  are  alto¬ 
gether  corrupt, — alien  from  the  genius  of  the  Gospel, — and,  above 
all,  the  appeal  to  such  a  principle  is  inconsistent  with  the  very 
nature  of  a  positive  Revelation. 

In  such  a  sense  nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  true  than  the 
principle  of  catholic  consent ;  nothing  more  sure  than  such  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  religion,  but  not  for  Christianity,  nor  for  Revelation 
in  any  form.  And  when  we  find  such  pleas  formally  put  forth 
as  the  sole  basis  of  the  Gospel,  by  men  of  acknowledged 
acuteness,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  them  blind  to  the  obvious 
inference,  that  Christianity  itself,  in  their  estimation,  is  no  better 
than  the  mere  religion  of  human  infirmity — the  fond  invention 
of  popular  superstition. 

It  is  alleged  that  ‘  the  Church’  holds  the  commission  of  its 
Divine  founder  to  be  the  teaeher  of  all  nations  ;  to  make  disciples 
of  them,  not  merely  by  putting  into  their  hands  its  documentary 
records,  but  by  a  process  of  spiritual  training  and  instruction. 
In  fact,  it  is  contended  that  the  true  doctrine  cannot,  generally 
speaking,  be  learned  from  the  Scriptures  alone :  the  system  is 
what  at  least  no  ordinary  reader  would  ever  deduce  from  the 
scattered  intimations  of  the  sacred  writers.*  A  guide  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  the  true  connected  view  of  the  whole,  which 
may  then  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  Scripture.  Now,  the 
natural  and  obvious  importance  of  a  guide  in  any  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  is  universally  admitted, — even  in  the  simplest  forms 
of  instruction ;  it  is  often  most  desirable  if  not  essential.  There 
are  many  instances  in  the  sciences  of  observation,  w’here  we  do 
not  perhaps  even  see  an  object  till  we  know  where  to  look,  and 


•  See  Newman  on  Romanism,  384,  189. 
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what  to  look  for ;  or,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  know  ‘  how 
‘  to  see  it’  *  .  And  in  moral  subjects,  where  so  much  more  de¬ 
pends  on  the  exercise  of  a  trained  judgment,  the  same  necessity 
for  guidance  is  yet  more  evident. 

In  some  writers,  we  meet  with  the  most  laboured  arguments 
in  support  of  such  a  method  in  religious  instruction  ;  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  in  fact  part  of  the  actual  arrangement  of  Divine 
Providence, — ordaining  that  man  shall  be  the  instructor  of  man, 
that  the  same  mode  of  instilling  knowledge  must  prevail  in 
religion  as  in  other  subjects ;  that  all  the  varied  relations  of 
parent,  master,  teacher,  and  Christian  minister,  are  but  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  same  important  office  ;  and  other  eloquent  declama¬ 
tions  to  the  same  effect,  j-  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that 
such  is  the  order  of  things,  arising  out  of  the  very  constitution 
of  human  society.  But  precisely  because  it  is  so,  it  cannot  con¬ 
fer  any  peculiar  or  exclusive  commission  for  a  monopoly  of  such 
instruction;  or,  if  this  be  the  ground,  then  it  merely  follows  that 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  rests  on  no  other  warrant  than  such 
natural  sanction.  If  it  be  but  the  ordinary  process  of  instruction, 
in  which  every  teacher  claims,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  authority 
over  his  disciples ;  it  can  only  be  a  species  of  function  which  be¬ 
longs  to  no  one  religious  communion  in  a  higher  sense  than  to 
another.  The  same  kind  of  authority,  in  this  view,  must  be 
allowed  to  the  Confessions  of  all  churches  alike.  It  is  found 
equally  in  the  Creeds  of  Nice  and  of  Pius  IV., — in  the  Catechisms 
of  Trent  and  Heidelburg — the  Racovian  or  the  Genevan — of 
the  Church  of  England  or  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

But  sometimes  it  is  said  the  office  of  the  church  is  not  indeed 
to  declare  new  truths,  but  only  to  develope  those  actually  existing 
in  Scripture ;  but  which  are  not  so  apparent,  but  that  they  may 
require  to  be  expanded  and  unfolded  in  their  full  meaning  and 
proportions.  To  develop  or  unfold  is,  however,  to  add  a  sense 
otherwise  bidden,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  teacher.  Or, 
again,  it  is  said,  *  we  have  a  Bible  to  learn  and  a  Church 
‘  to  teach  it.’  If  this  mean  any  thing  more  than  what  obviously 
applies  to  every  sect  or  communion  within  its  own  pale,  it  must 
imply  some  peculiar  function  vested  in  ‘  the  church  by  which 
alone  the  true  doctrine  can  be  laid  down  as  in  its  exclusive  posses- 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  instructive  anecdote  i»  illustration  of 
this,  related  by  Mr  Babbage  in  his  Decline  of  Science,  p.  210. 

■f  See  Dr  Channing’s  Discourses,  i.  15,  and  viii.  120;  and  Dr  Haw¬ 
kins’  Bampton  Lecture,  pp.  59  and  64. 
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sion.  What,  then,  is  the  authority  for  the  entire  doctrine?  and 
where  is  the  distinction  to  be  made  of  any  original  and  proper  Re¬ 
velation  ?  Nevertheless  we  are  told,  that  the  systematic  doctrines 
may  indeed  be  proved  from  Scripture,  when  previously  suggested, 
though  they  would  not  be  injerred  from  it,  without  such  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  church  to  train  her 
sons  in  the  system  of  the  true  doctrine,  for  which  proof  and  con¬ 
firmation  may  afterwards  be  sought  in  the  records  of  Scripture ; 
and  which  will  doubtless  be  the  more  surely  discovered  then,  in 
proportion  as  the  search  may  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  dutiful 
submission  to  the  interpretation  imposed  on  the  passages  referred 
to  by  the  authority  of  the  church. 

There  is  doubtless  in  the  human  mind  a  strong  propensity  to 
look  at  evidence,  according  to  the  view  of  the  case  with  which 
it  has  been  sedulously  pre-occupied.  With  the  majority  of 
mankind,  prepossessions  never  long  want  proofs.  To  suggest 
a  system  is,  to  a  great  extent,  to  secure  the  interpretation  of 
authorities  in  its  favour.  To  propose  a  theory  is  to  go  far  to¬ 
wards  ensuring  the  discovery  of  evidence  in  support  of  it ;  and 
a  strong  disposition  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  thing  which  may 
seem  of  op|)osite  tendency. 

Men  of  such  acuteness  as  some  of  the  advocates  of  these  views, 
must  of  course  perceive  fully  their  obvious  application  ;  and  we 
can  therefore  only  understand  them  as  in  reality  wishing  to  make 
the  whole  belief  in  Christianity  rest  on  such  grounds; — that  is, 
to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  matter  of  prepossession  and  prejudice,  not 
of  conviction  or  truth. 

We  find,  too,  these  pretensions  intimately  mixed  up  with  the 
much-vaunted  principle  of  ‘  reserve’  in  religious  teaching;  which 
manifestly  implies  an  authoritative  trust  vested  in  the  church, 
■ — a  discretionary  power  to  dispense  the  doctrine  as  from  the 
fountain-head — as  fully  possessed  at  the  present  as  it  was  from 
the  very  first,  when  it  was  exercised  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
And  what  is  this  but  affirming  that  there  is  no  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  circumstances  of  the  original  foundation 
and  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  those  under  which  its 
institutions  are  maintained  at  the  present  day  ;  or  that  the  one 
are  as  little  peculiarly  Divine  as  the  other?  With  such  a  view, 
it  is  of  course  perfectly  consistent  to  maintain,  that  the  functions 
of  the  church  are  precisely  the  same  at  the  present  day  as  they 
were  at  first ;  that  the  Apostles,  in  fact,  possessed  no  other  autho¬ 
rity  than  has  really  been  continued  to  their  successors ;  and  that 
the  powers  conferred  by  Christ  are  quite  as  fully  realized  in 
Christian  ministers  of  the  present  age,  as  they  ever  were  in  his 
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immediate  disciples.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  exclaim  against 
Katiunalism  ! 

But  the  theory  of  the  teaching  of  the  church,  carried  out  to 
its  full  extent,  is  exhibited  in  what  is  termed,  ‘  the  system  of 
‘development,’  —  especially  as  illustrated  in  Mr  Newman’s 
Essay,  amounting  nearly  to  an  open  avowal  of  what  we  have 
just  inferred.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  less  than  a  statement,  in 
the  mystified  language  of  ultra-orthodoxy,  whether  Anglican  or 
Romanist,  of  the  very  assertions  and  entire  theory  which  it  has 
been  the  orthodox  practice  hitherto  to  denounce,  as  among  the 
worst  tenets  of  Neology.  To  any  reader  of  the  smallest  discern¬ 
ment  it  conveys,  in  fact,  such  a  view  as  the  following  :  That  the 
Apostles  at  first  proclaimed  nothing  more  than  a  few  bare  facts 
relative  to  the  person,  life,  and  actions  of  our  Lord,  coupled 
with  plain  practical  admonitions.  That  it  was  by  degrees  that 
these  came  to  be  invested  with  some  sort  of  illustration  or  meta¬ 
phorical  connexion, — especially  by  the  aid  of  analogies  derived 
from  the  Judaical  Scriptures  and  belief;  and  thus  they  were 
soon  further  drawn  out  into  a  few  leading  doctrines,  which  as¬ 
sumed  greater  peculiarity  of  form,  and  depth  of  meaning,  as  con¬ 
troversies  sprung  up ;  while  their  expansion  into  formal  Creeds, 
and  systems  of  gradually  increasing  extent  and  complexity,  was 
the  proper  office  of  the  church  of  succeeding  ages  ;  but  in  which 
it  was  as  truly  original  and  authoritative  as  were  the  first  teachers 
in  the  simple  truths  they  put  forth.  In  a  word,  it  makes  Chris¬ 
tianity  wholly  a  progressive  scheme  of  doctrine,  undistinguish- 
able  in  authority  in  any  of  the  epochs  of  its  gradual  disclosure  ; 
undistinguishable  in  its  earliest  phase  from  the  merely  human 
aspect  of  the  later  ;  the  New  Testament  not  superior  in  autho-* 
rity,  and  inferior  in  value,  to  the  systematized  formularies  of  the 
church,  down  to  the  present  times.* 

If  our  limits  allowed,  we  might  adduce  many  other  striking 
details  in  support  of  the  same  inferences ;  and  we  can  only 
notice  very  briefly,  how  earnestly  the  advocates  of  this  school 
insist  on  the  authority  of  what  are  allowed  by  all  critical  judges 
to  be  the  most  legendary  fictions ;  as  (for  example)  the  so- 
called  four  Apostolic  Liturgies  of  St  Peter  and  St  John,  St 
James  and  St  Mark ;  which  even  some  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
as  Dupin  and  Cardinal  Bona,  have  admitted  to  be  of  later 


*  Views  of  nearly  similar  tendency,  are  advocated  with  his  usual 
ability  by  Neander,  in  his  History  of  the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
translated  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  xxxv,  Edin, 
1842. 
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origin.  •  When  these  and  the  like  well-ascertained  forgeries 
are  pointedly  upheld  as  authoritative,  and  as  ‘  derived  from  the 
‘  very  same  source  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,’  t  it  is  clear  that  the 
authority  of  those  Scriptures  can  be  regarded  as  no  better. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made,  in  other  instances,  with  respect 
to  the  importance  attached  to  many  other  not  less  legendary  tra¬ 
ditions  and  superstitious  fictions  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  ;  the 
essential  value  assigned  to  the  dogmatic  subtilties  and  cere¬ 
monial  forms  derived  from  earlier  times;  the  fond  veneration 
with  which  Lives  and  Acts  of  Saints  and  Confessors  are  viewed  ; 
the  virtue  ascribed  to  their  mortifications,  and  the  efficacy  of  their 
sanctified  ministrations.  This  last  topic  has  in  fact  received  the 
most  elaborate  elucidation,  in  the  Series  of  Lives  now  appearing 
from  the  press,  by  the  joint  labours  of  several  members  of  the 
Qxford  School.  From  that  Series,  we  might,  if  our  space 
allowed,  produce  examples  of  a  very  singular  kind,  and  which 
might  tend  not  less  to  the  amusement  than  the  edification  of  our 
readers.  Yet  more  ample  and  striking  are  the  disclosures  of  the 
real  tendencies  of  the  system,  afforded  by  the  recurrence  to  the 
legendary  records  of  the  early  church,  relative  to  the  miracles 
and  prodigies  with  which  the  narratives  of  those  ages  abound ; 
and  which  have  been  so  sedulously  and  elaborately  maintained 
in  marked  and  pointed  connexion  with  those  contained  in  the 
Scripture  narrative.^  But  at  present  we  can  only  remark,  that 
it  would  be  utterly  incredible  that  men  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  learning  should  be  found  dwelling  with  so  strange  an  inte¬ 
rest  on  those  relics  of  the  devotion  and  credulity  of  dark  ages  ; 
were  it  not  open  to  obvious  suspicion,  that  in  all  this  there  was 
implied  a  bearing  on  higher  questions ;  and  a  parallel  more  than 
insinuated  between  the  claims  of  such  idle  superstitions  and 
those  of  all  alleged  Revelation. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding  instances,  we  thus  per¬ 
ceive,  that  all  such  pleas  and  arguments  as  are  here  advanced, 
alike  tend  to  one  conclusion, — the  obliteration  of  any  real  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  New  Testament,  and  the  succeeding  remains 
of  Christian  Antiquity.  Such  a  system,  if  it  nominally  ascribe 
a  sort  of  superior  reverence  to  the  New  Testament  above  that 
due  to  the  early  Fathers  and  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  in  fact 


*  Dupin,  Bihlioth'cque,  vol.  ii.  on  the  Liturgies.  Cardinal  Bona  as 
cited  by  him. 

f  Tract  Eighty-six. 

t  See  yfn  Essay  on  the  Miracles  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman.  Oxford  :  1843.  • 
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denies  it  any  real  characteristic  supremacy.  It  reduces  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  difference  to  a  mere  question  of  degree  ;  and  regards  both 
as  but  consecutive  parts  in  one  work  and  design.  It  thus  breaks 
down  the  boundary  between  inspiration  and  opinion,  between 
Divine  and  human  doctrine,  between  the  voice  of  revelation  and 
the  conclusions  of  reason,  or  the  suggestions  of  mere  feeling  or 
imagination ;  and  in  thus  effacing  the  landmarks  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian's  spiritual  inheritance,  it  cannot  but  hazard  the  secure  en¬ 
joyment  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  advocates  of  these  views,  looking  at  the 
common  prevalence  of  unworthy  and  ignorant  notions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  can  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  allege 
that  in  the  extremes  of  opposite  systems,  peculiar,  and  in  fact 
exaggerated  and  fanatical  views  of  Scripture,  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  adopted  in  modern  times ;  of  which  the  early  church  knew 
nothing.  And  while,  without  disturbing  popular  opinion  by  too 
startling  an  announcement  to  this  effect,  they  fall  in  with  received 
modes  of  expression,  and  exoterically  profess  the  utmost  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Sacred  Volume,  they  in  fact  nullify  these  professions, 
by  the  assertion  of  precisely  equal  evidence  for  the  traditions 
of  the  Fathers,  and  the  teaching  of  Catholic  Antiquity. 

To  magnify  the  remains  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  as 
a  connecting  link  between  their  teaching  and  that  of  subsequent 
times, — to  assert  a  sort  of  quasi-inspiration,  a  semi-divine  char¬ 
acter  in  the  remains  of  primitive  times,  and  some  sort  of  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  a  character  in  the  church  even  to  modern  ages — 
is,  in  fact,  to  make  no  distinction  in  kind  between  the  original 
institution  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  comments,  additions,  and  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  system,  by  its  followers  and  teachers,  whether 
earlier  or  later.  And  we  are  thus  prepared  to  be  taught,  that  ihe 
belief  in  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture  is,  after  all,  a  mere  crea¬ 
tion  of  ultra- Protestantism ;  that  the  broad  fence  and  line  of 
demarcation  between  inspired  writings  and  human,  has  been 
rather  of  modern  erection  ;  that  the  higher  we  ascend  in  Christian 
Antiquity  the  less  do  we  find  of  any  peculiar  claims  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures ;  that  the  more  we  examine  the  earlier 
records,  the  less  ground  can  we  find  for  faith  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  or  for  the  common  but  fondly  invented  notion  of  a  written 
guide  to  revealed  truth. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  we  have,  throughout  these  remarks, 
done  nothing  but  advance  difficulties  and  suggest  objections  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  without  attempting  to  offer  any  solution  or 
reply.  That  they  admit  of  distinct  refutation,  we  have  never¬ 
theless  hinted  as  we  proceeded  ;  and  we  conceive  that  such  refuta¬ 
tion  has  been  abundantly  put  before  the  public  in  other  works, 
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and  in  sundry  preceding  Articles  in  this  Journal.  Our  present 
object  is,  generally,  to  invite  attention  more  distinctly  to  the 
entire  subject.  The  great  question  of  the  Christian  evidences 
in  general — always  vitally  important — at  the  present  time,  if 
there  be  any  force  in  what  we  have  advanced,  demands  more 
special  attention ;  in  connexion  with  opinions,  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  its  security  than  the  open  attacks  of  infidelity, — 
according  to  which,  while  the  original  revelation  of  Christi¬ 
anity  is  never  openly  attacked  or  denied,  it  is  yet  in  effect  placed 
u}>on  the  same  level  with  the  modern  systems  engrafted  on  it ; 
and  professing  to  be  equally  authoritative  developments  of  it. 
A  clearer  examination  of  the  great  principles  involved  is  thus 
peculiarly  forced  on  our  attention  ;  even  at  the  risk  of  approach¬ 
ing  topics  from  which  many  would  shrink,  and  touching  on  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  which  many  think 
it  so  religious  to  shun.  When,  as  at  present.  Mysticism  and 
Scepticism  are  undistinguishable  in  outward  aspect,  and  when 
transcendental  orthodoxy  and  utter  disbelief  have  learned  to 
speak  the  same  language,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  strip 
them  of  their  disguises,  and  expose  the  nuked  deformities  of 
each  ;  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  just  claims  of  sober  and  rational 
enquiry  into  the  evidences,  which  alone  secures  them  their  pro¬ 
per  force  and  authority. 

It  has  been  the  common  insinuation  of  unbelievers,  that  as  all 
early  historians  have  their  legends  and  prodigies,  and  all  re¬ 
ligions  their  miracles,  their  divine  incarnations,  and  apotheoses, 
so  the  religions  exhibited  in  the  Bible  have  theirs  ;  and  thus  they 
advance  to  the  allegation  that  the  latter  in  general,  and  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  in  particular,  are  not  more  real 
nor  founded  on  better  evidence  than  the  rest ;  and  this  compari¬ 
son  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  false  religions  of  the  Heathen,  but 
even  to  tlie  later  forms  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  miraculous 
claims  and  marvellous  legends  of  the  ancient  cliurch  ;  which,  they 
contend,  cannot  be  really  distinguished  from  those  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  a  word,  they  would  place  all  such  supernatural  narra¬ 
tives  on  the  same  level,  and  thence  argue  that  the  real  evidences 
in  the  one  case,  can  be  no  better  than  in  the  other. 

We  therefore  think,  that  it  has  now  become  peculiarly  im¬ 
portant,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Christian  Evidences,  to  view 
them  with  especial  reference  to  such  objections.  And  the  main 
point  to  which  our  attention  sliould,  at  present,' be  more  steadily 
directed,  is  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  Evidences  of  pure  and 
original  Christianity,  with  reference  to  this  confusion  and  neu¬ 
tralization  of  them, — the  real  and  rational  marks  of  separation  by 
which  the  Gospel  itself  stands  essentially  characterized  in  these 
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respects  in  the  New  Testament  Records — so  as  to  place  a  broad, 
well-marked,  and  effectual  line  of  demarcation  between  its  Evi¬ 
dences,  and  the  pretensions,  whether  of  the  blind  religions  of 
ignorance  and  imposture,  or  of  those  corruptions  of  its  own 
principles  which  have  so  widely  prevailed  under  the  disguise  of 
its  name. 

We  can  hardly  say,  that,  among  the  more  recent  productions 
on  these  subjects,  able  as  some  of  them  are,  the  particular  view 
here  indicated  has  been  sufficiently<i.elucidatcd ;  or  that  there 
exists  one  which  exactly  meets  the  demand  we  have  here  pointed 
out.  We  have  much  gratification,  however,  in  referring  to  the 
little  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  entitled  Easy 
Lessotis  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity — of  which  it  is,  perhaps, 
too  late  in  the  day  to  speak  in  detail ;  but  it  is,  we  trust,  so  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  not  to  need  our  recommendation.  With  appa¬ 
rent  pretensions  of  the  humblest  kind,  it  conveys  the  most  forcible 
exposition  of  these  evidences  in  a  style  adapted  to  ordinary  con¬ 
ceptions,  but  arresting,  at  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  the 
most  cultivated  intellects,  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  the 
well-known  acute  and  logical  mind  of  the  eminent  Prelate  who 
is  generally  understood  to  be  its  author ;  while  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  excellent  French  and  Italian  translations,  together 
with  its  adoption  by  the  Irish  National  Education  Board,  have 
ilone  much  towards  the  wider  diftusion  of  tlie  benefits  derivable 
from  its  pages. 


Art.  IX _ 1.  The  Earl  of  Cowrie.  A  Tragedy.  By  the  Rev. 

James  White.  8vo.  London ;  1846. 

2.  The  King  of  the  Commons.  By  the  Author  of  The  Earl  of 
Gotvrie.  8vo.  London :  1846. 

i’^HESE  Plays,  though  in  many  respects  sufficiently  open  to 
criticism,  are  yet  not  without  a  certain  visible  impress  of 
mental  vigour  and  originality  of  treatment :  their  merits  and  de¬ 
merits,  such  as  they  are,  are  equally  their  own.  They  are  in  no 
shape  imitations  of  our  Older  Dramatists,  clothing  in  the  garb  of 
antiquated  expression,  or  the  outward  pageantry  of  times  gone 
by,  feelings,  views,  and  motives  of  action,  which  are  plainly  the 
sole  growth  of  modern  progress,  and  modern  sympathies.  As 
little  do  they  resemble,  though  appearing  in  the  form  of  his- 
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torical  plays,  those  tableaux  in  action,  which  among  our  con> 
tinental  neighbours  have  obtained  a  popularity  at  once  cheap 
and  noisy ;  in  which — evading  the  difficulty  of  all  continuous 
character  painting,  and  leaving  Time,  as  Shakspeare  has  done 
in  the  Winters  Talc,  to  fill  up,  as  Chorus,  all  those  blanks  which 
afford  no  salient  materials  for  theatrical  exhibition — tbe  Dramatist 
selects  only  a  few  brilliant  and  impassioned  scenes  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  life  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  scenery  and  appropriate  cos¬ 
tume — the  charm  of  historic  groups-  and  familiar  names,  with  a 
profusion  of  startling  incidents — undoubtedly  produces,  so  far  as 
regards  the  stimulus  imparted  to  the  nerves,  a  very  powerful  effect 
for  the  time.  We  have  called  this  a  cheap  source  of  popularity ; 
because  we  believe  it  to  be,  of  all  applications  of  artistic  talent, 
that  by  which  the  maximum  of  immediate  effect  and  temporary 
popularity  has  been  attained,  with  the  minimum  of  mental  labour, 
and  tbe  slenderest  expenditure  of  poetical  capital.  For  in  truth 
this  department  of  art  falls  fully  more  within  the  province  of 
the  play-wright  than  the  play-writer ; — depends  more  on  the 
scene-painter,  the  property-man,  and  the  actor,  than  the  poet ; 
and  accordingly  our  recent  French  experiences  seem  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  most  levelling  of  all  departments,  and  that  many 
a  nameless  or  already  forgotten  writer  dashes  off  these  historical 
impromptus  with  nearly  the  same  tact  and  brilliancy,  certainly 
with  nearly  the  same  success,  as  his  more  gifted  prototypes, 
Vitet  or  Dumas. 

The  Plays  before  us  have  a  higher  and  more  legitimate  aim ; — 
that  of  exhibiting  not  mere  desultory  and  fragmentary  sketches, 
but  studied  pictures — finished  portraits  of  the  men  and  of  the 
times  with  which  they  deal ;  and,  though  there  is  just  enough 
in  the  style  to  show  that  the  writer  is  sufficiently  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  our  old  English  Dramatists,  they  derive  their  effect — at 
least  in  the  more  tragic  and  impassioned  portions — from  a  vigo¬ 
rous,  manly,  though  rather  modem  cast  of  diction  and  dialogue ; 
and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  those  conventional  archaisms  of 
expression,  which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  accompaniments  of  Dramas  conducted  on  the  plan, 
or  in  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

The  author,  the  Rev.  Mr  White,  announces  in  his  Preface  to 
the  King  of  the  Commons,  that  the  two  plays  already  published 
form  part  of  an  intended  series  on  the  Stuart  Kings  of  Scotland, 
He  proposes,  it  seems,  to  accomplish  for  Scottish  history,  from 
Robert  II.  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  crown, 
what  Shakspeare  has  done  for  the  Chronicles  of  England  during 
tbe  troubles  of  York  and  Lancaster;  and  Raupach  for  those  of 
Germany  during  the  Swabian  dynasty  of  tbe  Hohenstauffen. 
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The  project  is  a  bold,  but,  we  must  think,  a  most  injudicious 
one ;  for  the  main  faults  of  the  two  plays  we  are  about  to  notice, 
arise  from  the  hopeless  and  intractable  nature  of  the  subject, 
destitute  of  dramatic  interest  and  dramatic  capabilities;  and 
if  such  be  the  case  with  the  last  two  portions  of  the  series, 
have  we  any  reason  to  anticipate  that  fitter  materials  for  the 
Drama  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  race  of  Stuart? 
Some  halo  of  romance,  though  of  a  kind  which  has  little  analogy 
to  the  dramatic,  is  indeed  shed  round  the  early  history  of  our 
first  James,  by  his  long  imprisonment  in  England,  his  romantic 
attachment  to  the  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  his 
poetical  accomplishments ;  but  with  his  return  to  Scotland,  we  are 
plunged  into  the  prosaic  struggles  of  selfish  and  barbarous  factions. 
No  trait  of  gentleness,  no  gleam  of  nobleness,  breaks  through  the 
gloomy  and  lowering  aspect  of  the  time ;  and  the  prospect  darkens 
and  darkens,  till  the  end  is  conspiracy  and  death.  What  human 
skill  could  extract  dramatic  materials  from  such  a  reign  as  that 
of  James  II.? — a  wretched  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Douglasses,  disgraced  by  a  murder  committed  under  the  guise  of 
hospitality  by  royal  hands,  and  terminating  with  the  accidental 
death  of  the  monarch  by  the  bursting  of  an  ill-made  cannon  at 
the  siege  of  Roxburgh  ?  Could  even  Shakspcare  himself  have 
inspired  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  timid,  avaricious,  low- 
minded,  and  unmanly  James  Ill.,  falling,  during  an  ignominious 
flight  from  the  field,  by  the  dagger  of  some  nameless  assassin? 
And  though  the  chivalrous  qualities  of  our  Scottish  Don  Sebas¬ 
tian,  James  IV.,  and  the  sad  interest  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Scotchmen,  will  always  attach  to  all  connected  with  the  ‘  field 
of  Floddcn,’  present  at  first  sight  a  better  personel  as  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  represented,  and  a  more  dignified  catastrophe  than  that 
which  closed  the  reign  of  his  father  or  grandfather,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  perceive  out  of  what  combination  of  events, 
during  this  reign,  any  thing  approaching  to  an  interesting  dra¬ 
matic  whole  could  be  produced.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr  W'hite  has 
already  exhausted  the  two  reigns  which  afford  the  best  materials 
for  his  purpose ;  those  of  James  V.  and  James  VI.  For  out  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  James  V., — his  personal  bravery,  his  poetical 
sympathies,  his  patronage  of  art,  his  old  hatred  of  the  Dou¬ 
glasses,  combined  with  the  warmth  of  his  attachments  to  his  own 
friends,  and  the  character  of  his  reign, — in  which  we  see,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  introduction  on  a  grand  scale  of  settled  order  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  dawn  of  the  great  conflict  between  declining  Papacy 
and  the  rising  Reformation,— out  of  such  elements,  no  doubt, 
much  may  be  made  by  a  dexterous  artist ;  while  the  character  of 
the  sixth  James,  though  certainly  sufficiently  ungainly  and  unin- 
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viting,  and  fitter  for  Comedy  than  Tragedy,  is  still  so  anomalous, 
80  full  of  peculiarity  and  quaintness,  that  either  by  itself  or  by 
contrast  with  natures  of  an  opposite  mould,  it  can  be  made  an 
effective  and  picturesque  agent  in  a  dramatic  combination. 

The  subjects  with  which  Shakspeare  and  Haupach  had  to 
deal,  in  the  dramatic  series  which  they  attempted,’ were  of  a  very 
different  nature.  Even  the  partialities  of  Scotchmen  will  scarcely 
induce  them  to  compare  the  petty  interests  and  barbarous  strug¬ 
gles  of  Scotland,  from  the  year  1971  to  the  accession  of  James, 
with  the  great  contests,  the  absorbing  interests,  the  vast  and 
imposing  changes  of  fortune  which  were  involved  in  the  event¬ 
ful  century,  from  the  Diet  held  by  the  first  Frederick  in  the  plains 
of  Piacenza,  to  the  judicial  murder  of  Conradin  on  the  scaffold 
at  Naples.*  For  the  history  of  Germany  during  that  period,  we 
must  recollect,  is  the  history  of  Eiirope — of  the  civilized  world  ; 
the  struggles  delineated  are  no  contests  of  rebellious  clans  or 
combinations  of  selfish  and  ambitious  nobles  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  crown,  but  the  mighty  contest  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Pope,  the  supremacy  of  the  Secular  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
power.  The  prize  is  universal  empire,  and  the  battle  is  waged 
on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  event ;  characters, 
incidents,  and  passions,  partake  of  the  same  elevation ;  and  a 
colouring  of  enthusiasm,  strong  conviction,  and  self-respect,  is 
thus  naturally  impressed  upon  the  language  in  which  the 
great  actors  of  the  scene  give  utterance  to  their  hopes,  their 
resolutions,  their  pleadings,  and  their  vindications.  Yet  even 
with  all  these  advantages,  the  series  of  plays  on  the  Mohen- 
stauffen  becomes  tedious.  We  are  arrested  at  first  by  the 
stem  interest  of  the  struggle  between  Frederick  and  Ale.x- 
ander  III.;  by  the  deep  human  sympathies  that  are  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  fate  of  Henry  the  Lion ;  and  the  gloomy  and  despotic 
grandeur  and  iron  determination  of  Henry  VI.,  strongly  awe 
and  fascinate  the  imagination ; — but  as  the  long  line  continues, 
like  Banquo’s  successors,  to  unroll  itself  before  us,  volume  after 
volume,!  and  meaner  spirits  displace  the  mightier  agents  on  the 
scene,  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  latter  part  of  the  series  becomes 
insufferably  tedious ; — that  Manfred,  Enzio,  and  Conradin  are 
mere  repetitions  in  a  weaker  shape  of  themes  and  ideas  already 
exhausted  ;  and  earnestly  to  wish,  both  for  the  credit  of  the  author 
and  our  own  comfort,  that  Haupach  had  closed  his  labours  half 
a  century  sooner  with  the  death  of  Henry  in  1 197. 

If  the  dramatic  cyclus  from  English  history  which  Shakspeare 


•  1158  to  1268. 

!  Our  Edition  of  the  Hohenstanffen  Series  extends  to  eight  vols.  8vo. 
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lias  presented, — including  what  may  be  called  its  prologue  in  King 
Johrii  and  its  epilogue  in  Henry  VIII., — cannot  boast  of  the 
political  and  European  interest  with  which  the  history  of  the 
great  Swabian  House  is  invested ;  the  real  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  events  which  it  embraces,  the  commanding,  im¬ 
pressive,  or  touching  characters  which  pass  in  procession  before 
us,  place  it  at  least  in  a  very  different  position,  so  far  as  dra¬ 
matic  capabilities  are  concerned,  from  that  section  of  our  Scot¬ 
tish  history  to  which  the  writer  of  these  phays  proposes  to  devote 
his  thankless  labours.  When  the  events  themselves  are  mean, 
they  are  upheld  by  the  strength  and  originality  of  the  cha¬ 
racters;  if  the  motives  of  action  are  often  selfish  enough, 
they  are  overshadowed  by  the  fiery  will  and  intellectual  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  contending  parties  ;  while  even  on  the  bloody 
scene  of  civil  contest,  a  softening  light  is  now  shed  back 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  that  tranquil  and  settled  govern¬ 
ment — that  development  of  civil  rights— those  more  humane 
and  liberal  opinions,  which  had  grown  up  and  become  more 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  English  mind,  even  by  the  weight 
and  number  of  the  atrocities  which  had  sullied  the  long  warfare 
of  the  Roses.  In  King  John,  we  have  the  growth  of  that  ba¬ 
ronial  power  which  was  afterwards  to  be  crushed  with  Warwick 
upon  the  field  of  Barnet ;  the  campaign  in  France,  where  half 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  are  engaged  as  actors,  umpires,  or  spec¬ 
tators  ; — while  the  character  of  the  gloomy  John  himself,  impas¬ 
sive,  heartless,  but  steadily  moving  towards  his  aim,  and  crushing 
every  obstacle  in  bis  way  with  the  indifference  of  a  mechanical 
power,  inspires  a  mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  hatred.  We  see 
Richard  II.  exchanging  vanity  and  vacillation  for  a  regal  com¬ 
posure  under  misfortune  ;  Bolingbroke  guarding  with  a  sagacity, 
dignity,  and  firmness,  which  compel  our  respect,  the  crown 
which  he  had  w’on  by  so  questionable  a  title ;  or  Henry  V.,  re¬ 
deeming  the  clouded  morning  of  youth  by  the  lustre  of  a  noble 
manhood.  The  wars  of  the  Roses,  carried  on,  not  by  skirmishes 
and  forays,  but  pitched  battles,  in  which  the  noblest  blood  of 
England  flowed  on  each  side ;  with  thfc  sudden  and  almost  inex¬ 
plicable  changes  of  fortune  which  they  present,  and  the  strange 
indomitable  natures  thrown  up  amidst  these  times  of  convulsion, 
prolong  our  suspense  and  enchain  our  wonder.  Talbot,  sustain¬ 
ing  by  the  talisman  of  his  terrible  name  the  sinking  power  of 
England  in  France — Joan  of  Arc,  counterworking  that  spell  of 
fear  by  the  charm  of  a  divine  enthusiasm ;  patient  Henry,  the 
centre  point  of  rest  amidst  the  storms  that  eddy  round  him  ;  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Anjou  towering  before  us  in  cruel  and  ghastly  beauty  ; 
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princely  Warwick,  ‘  the  setter*up  and  puller-down  of  Kings ;  ’ 
the  brave  but  voluptuous  Edward ;  the  deep-brooding,  sagacious, 
and  cruel  spirit  of  Richard  III.;  Catharine  of  Arragon,  alone 
and  unassisted,  yet  overawing  her  judges  by  the  inborn  dignity 
of  a  superior  nature ;  Wolsey,  fallen  from  the  heights  of  am¬ 
bition,  and  at  last  thinking  that  if  he  had  served  his  God  as  he 
had  served  his  King,  he  would  not  in  his  old  age  have  been  left 
fri.-ndless  and  forlorn ; — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  personages 
which  pass  before  us  on  the  scene  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  during  an 
equal  period,  was  the  stage  of  the  world  crowded  with  such  a 
group. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  aid  which  events  of  singular  interest  and 
variety,  and  characters  of  no  ordinary  mark  and  originality 
could  afford,  we  must  venture  the  confession,  that  to  our  minds 
many  portions  of  this  series  of  English  historical  plays  are  tedi¬ 
ous  and  disjointed ;  that  several  of  them  present  nothing  ap- 
proaehing  to  a  connected  whole,  or  a  satisfactory  dramatic  termi¬ 
nation,  but  break  like  a  narrative  interrupted  in  the  middle. 
And  these  defects,  we  think,  arise  precisely  from  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  continuity  of  a  series,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  reconciling  historical  fidelity  in  the  sequence  of  events,  with 
the  limitations  which  the  form  of  the  drama  prescribes.  How 
many  of  the  scenes  of  Richard  II,  might  be  effaced  without  injury, 
— nay,  with  advantage  to  the  spirit  of  the  play, —  simply  because 
the  movement  of  the  events  is  languid,  indecisive,  and  unfit  for 
dramatic  exhibition  ?  Would  Henry  IV.  charm  us  as  it  does,  had 
not  Shakspeare  elevated  the  subject  from  the  sphere  of  simple  his¬ 
tory  into  that  of  the  imagination  ;  and  lightened  the  prosaic  and 
political  character  of  its  serious  scenes,  by  the  wit  and  gaiety  of 
the  comic  group,  of  which  Falstaff  is  the  centre  of  attraction  ? 
How  poor,  in  almost  all  respects,  is  the  Second  Part  of  Henry 
VI.  ?  Take  from  it  the  short  scene  which  paints  the  expiring 
struggle  of  Beaufort, — dying,  and  making  no  sign,  and  the 
rest  might  have  been  written  by  any  third-rate  Dramatist.  And 
why  ?  because  such  events  as  Margaret’s  passion  for  Suffolk,  the 
accidental  death  of  the  Duke  by  pirates,  and  the  meaningless 
Jacquerie  of  Cade,  are  wholly  unsuited  for  Tragedy.  The  long 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  Shakspeare  felt  to  be  absolutely  intract¬ 
able;  and,  had  he  continued  his  Chronicle  of  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
through  the  murders  of  his  successive  wives,  instead  of  wisely 
terminating  it  with  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  fortunate 
auguries  which  it  presents, — would  even  his  plastic  powers  have 
been  sufficient  to  redeem  and  elevate  events  so  painful,  odious, 
and  degrading  ? 
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These  occasional  failures — these  intervals  of  languor  and 
tedium,  we  consider  inseparable  from  all  historical  serieses  ;  and 
we  would  therefore  earnestly  dissuade  Mr  White  from  continuing 
what  we  are  satisfied  will  prove  a  thankless  ta^k.  The  petty 
incidents — the  barbarous  characters — the  want  of  dramatic  mo¬ 
tives  with  which  he  will  have  to  contend,  during  the  period  he 
has  chosen,  will  prove  a  weight  too  great  for  any  talent ;  and 
his,  we  are  very  ready  to  admit,  is  considerable.  Had  we  not 
been  impressed  with  the  feeling,  that,  notwithstanding  some  ob¬ 
vious  faults  and  shortcomings,  he  has  within  him  the  elements 
of  an  efficient  dramatic  writer,  we  should  have  spared  this  ad¬ 
vice  ;  but  believing  that  half  the  blemishes  and  defects  in  these 
Plays  arise  from  an  unfortunate  selection  of  subjects,  and  that 
matters  are  only  likely  to  become  worse  if  he  shall  continue 
his  crab- like  course  backward  from  James  VI.  through  the  re¬ 
maining  Stuart  line ;  we  cannot  too  strongly  press  upon  him 
the  propriety  of  abandoning  so  hopeless  an  attempt,  and  betaking 
himself  to  themes  of  more  general  interest,  and  plots  which 
have  in  them  something  of  natural  grandeur  and  dramatic  move¬ 
ment. 

What,  indeed,  can  be  made  of  such  a  subject  as  the  ‘  Gowrie 
‘Conspiracy?’  Interesting,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  only 
from  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded,  it  is  in  every  respect 
unsuited  to  tragedy.  Doubtless  the  obscurity  in  w’hich  the  whole 
plot  is  involved,  gives  Mr  White  considerable  latitude  as  to  the 
view  he  chooses  to  take  of  Gowric’s  character  and  participation 
in  the  scheme.  But  let  any  view  be  taken — regard  him  either 
as  a  conspirator  with  Restalrig,  or  as  an  unconscious  instrument 
in  his  hands — the  whole  plan  appears  so  paltry  in  its  object,  so 
sordid  in  the  details  of  its  execution,  so  confused  and  accidental 
in  its  catastrophe,  that  the  mantle  of  poetry  is  vainly  cast  around 
its  native  meanness  and  nakedness  : — The  object,  to  carry  off  and 
confine  the  King  for  a  time  at  Fast  Castle ;  the  nodus,  a  pot  of 
gold  with  which  his  avarice  is  to  be  tempted  ;  and  the  issue,  an 
unintelligible  broil,  and  a  series  of  chance  medley  assassinations ! 

Mr  White  has  done  as  much  for  the  subject  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  admitted.  By  refining  and  elevating  Gowrie’s  character 
— bestowing  upon  him  learning,  poetical  feeling,  enthusiasm, 
and  scrupulous  honour ;  and  by  a  very  graceful  female  creation 
in  Catherine  Logan,  the  daughter  of  Restalrig,  a  good  deal  is 
done  to  palliate  and  disguise  the  inherent  vulgarity  of  the  action, 
and  the  meanness  of  the  motives  which  are  at  work.  Restalrig, 
too — scheming,  ambitious,  but  disguising  a  cunning  and  calcu¬ 
lating  spirit  under  a  guise  of  frankness — heartless  towards  the 
world  in  general,  but  concentrating  all  his  affection  upon  his 
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daughter — is  drawn  with  firm,  lifelike,  and  natural  lineaments. 
The  portrait  of  James,  though  unquestionably  graphic  enough, 
is  overcharged.  The  colouring  of  falsehood,  meanness,  treachery, 
and  cowardice,  is  laid  on  too  thickly.  We  wonder  that  Mr  White 
did  not  perceive,  that  the  character  is  in  itself  so  essentially 
repulsive,  that  its  traits  required  rather  to  be  softened  and  shaded 
away  than  brought  forward  into  prominent  relief.  These  un¬ 
gainly  outlines  would  have  answered  admirably  had  Mr  White’s 
object  been  to  produce  a  Comedy,  or  to  connect  the  Scottish 
monarch  with  a  charm  of  ludicrous  distresses  and  equivokes,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;  but  in  a  Drama 
dealing  with  conspiracy  and  death,  the  too  elaborate  exhibition 
of  pure  meannesses  of  character,  unredeemed  even  by  any  of  the 
more  imposing  vices,‘becomes  simply  wearisome  and  revolting. 

The  best  drama  character  of  the  play,  however,  is  the  old 
Countess  of  Gowrie.  There  is  something  really  grand  and 
impressive  in  this  picture  of  the  gloomy  lady,  brooding  over 
a  murdered  husband,  and  a  banished  family,  amidst  the  solitudes 
of  Athol;  breeding  up  her  son  to  vengeance  on  his  royal  op¬ 
pressor;  on  the  eve,  as  she  thinks,  by  means  of  a  fortunate 
chance,  of  obtaining  her  long-cherished  revenge,  but  doomed 
to  see  that  hope  blasted  through  an  idle  scruple  of  honour  on 
the  part  of  her  son,  and  campelled  to  stand  by,  a  helpless  and 
horror-struck  spectator,  while  her  ancient  house  is  involved  in 
the  whirlwind  of  a  mysterious  and  sweeping  ruin. 

The  following  passage  from  a  scene  between  Beatrix  Iluthven, 
the  bister  of  Gowrie,  and  Catherine  Logan,  the  object  of  his 
attachment,  will  prove  that  if  Mr  White  does  not  generally 
indulge  in  the  vein  of  contemplative  and  descriptive  poetry,  it  is 
not  from  any  incapacity  to  deal  with  such  themes.  Catherine  is 
describing  to  her  friend  her  solitary  life  in  her  father’s  rocky 
fastness  at  Fast  Castle : — 


Catuerisk. 

‘  Ah!  Beatrix,  though  from  my  window  httice, 

I  see  the  great  broad  sun  sink  every  night 
Beneath  the  sea,  and  follow  him  in  thought 
To  tile  far  climes  to  which  he  turns  his  face. 

And  shakes  the  glory  of  his  golden  hair 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  where  morning  light 

Pours  in  hot  streams  o’er  plains  of  yellow  sand, 

And  brightens  into  life  the  countless  miles 
Of  old  primeval  forests,  fill’d  with  birds 
Bright  pinion'd,  and  wild  lions,  and  strange  sounds ; 
Still — ’tis  a  weary  work  to  sit  and  weave. 

Fair  pictures  on  the  tapestry  of  our  thoughts. 
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And  see  no  real,  breathing,  moving  life, 

With  all  its  joys — ay,  and  its  gentle  sorrows^ 

Come  round  us  for  whole  years. 

Beatuix. 

Ah !  Catherine, 

You  are  a  dreamy  girl !  ’Twill  do  you  good 
To  mix  in  our  harsh  earthly  businesses. 

In  this  loud,  noisy,  bustling,  riotous  world. 

Catiijirine. 

But  if  you  knew  how  happy  we  were  all 
Since  your  two  brothers  came  to  stay  with  ws ! 

Beatrix. 

Indeed  ?  What  did  you  do  the  livelong  day  ? 

Catherine. 

We  walk’d  beside  the  sea  ;  we  dumb  the  hill ; 

We  sat  at  night  upon  the  bartizan. 

And  watch’d  the  twinkling  stars  above  our  heads, 

And  listen’d  to  John’s  voice — I  mean  Lord  Gowrie’s— 

That  fell  so  musical  beneath  the  sky. 

It  seem’d  as  if  it  were  strange  melody 

Drawn  from  the  golden  spheres.  Ah  me  I  ’twas  sweet 

To  hear  him  tell  of  sweet. Italian  girls 

Leaning  o’er  marble  balconies  at  night. 

And  watching  in  the  moonlight  for  the  step 
Of  them  they  loved.  I  wept  for  one  of  them. 

Till  I  could  weep  no  more  for  any  thing. 

’Twas  a  young  maid  that  met,  in  glittering  halls, 

A  youth  she  ought  not  to  have  loved,  for  he 
Had  a  death  feud  with  all  her  father’s  house. 

A  gallant  youth,  and  yet  they  loved  the  more, 

That  there  was  hatred  'twixt  their  families. 

They  met  by  night,  and  the  night  air  (made  rich 
With  all  sweet  plants,  and  many-colour’d  flowers. 

And  murmuring  fountains,  and  melodious  songs 
Of  tranced  nightingales  ih  the  orange  shades) 

Grew  richer  with  tlieir  sighs.  The  maiden’s  name 
Was  Juliet ;  and  because  she  could  not  be 
His  bride  in  peace,  she  drank  a  mystic  draught 
To  make  her  sleep,  and  look  as  if  she  died. 

They  buried  her,  though  still  upon  her  cheek 
Lived  the  pale  reflex  of  a  damask  rose. 

For  life  was  at  her  heart.  At  dead  of  night 
Came  down  her  lover  to  the  tomb ;  Ah,  me  I 
He  saw  but  the  cold  features  of  his  love, 

And  thought  that  she  was  dead  ;  and  so  he  drew 
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His  sword,  and — oh  I  I  cannot  tell  the  rest ! 

He  stabb'd  himself  and  died  by  Juliet’s  side. 

Then  she  awoke  from  out  her  charmed  trance. 

And,  oh  !  alas !  ’tis  a  sad  story,  love ; 

1  can’t  help  weeping ; — both  the  lovers  died. 

Beatrix. 

And  did  you  weep  when  Gowrie  told  the  tale? 

Catherine. 

Oh  1  sweetly ;  for,  dear  friend,  the  tears  w’e  shed 
O’er  the  sad  fate  of  trusting  lovers,  when 
We  know  that  their  deep  sorrows  are  all  hush’d 
Within  the  grave,  are  not  such  bitter  tears 
As  present  sorrow  summons  to  the  eyes. 

And  then  the  telling  was  so  beautiful! 

Oh  !  it  was  worth  all  tears  that  I  could  shed, 

To  hear  that  voice,  and  linked  sweet  discourse 
That  bore  the  tale  upon  its  trembling  words. 

Like  a  rich  boat,  filled  w'itb  sad  melodies, 

Upon  the  silver  current  of  a  river! 

Beatrix. 

Sweet  Kate !  I  love  you  like  a  sister.’ 

Our  next  extract  is  in  a  different  strain ;  and  will  exhibit  in 
a  favourable  light  the  variety  of  Mr  White’s  powers,  and  the 
vigorous  dramatic  diction  which  he  can  employ.  James,  in  search 
of  the  hoped  for  treasure,  ventured  into  Cowrie’s  house.  He 
has  seated  himself  on  a  bench  in  the  hall,  and  is  already  in 
imagination  gloating  over  the  promised  gold. 

‘  (The  great  door  of  the  haJl  it  opened  ;  armed  men  enter  and  atrange 
themselves  on  each  side.) 

[Enter  Coontess  Gowrie. 

James  (alarmed  and  trying  to  conceal  hit  fear.) 

Cousin,  we  are  your  loving  guest  to-day, 

And  give  you  here  our  royal  hand  to  kiss. 

Countess. 

This  is  no  time  nor  place  for  kissing  hands. 

Know  you  this  hall? 

James. 

I  ought  to  know  it  well. 

I  was  your  inmate  for  two  months  or  more 
Some  few  years  since,  when  Ruthven - 

Countess. 

Name  that  name 

Once  more,  and  all  these  fleshless  arms  shall  rise 
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To  hold  the  dagger  to  your  heart.  Sir !  know  you 
Who  stands  before  you  ?  Name  that  name  no  more. 
It  once  was  mine,  e’er  sorrow  and  deep  wrong 
Unwoman’d  me,  and  made  me  what  I  am. 

James. 

Fair  cousin, — pray  you  harbour  not  such  thoughts. 
I'm  your  true  luring  kinsman  ;  your  kind  king. 

Countess. 

You  are  a  kinsman,  but  no  loving  one  ; 

You  are  a  king,  but  not  a  kind  one.  What  I 
You  call  you  kind  and  loving  when  your  hand 
Is  crimson’d  with  my  widowhood  of  blood. 

James. 

It  was  the  law,  fair  cousin  ;  ’twas  the  law  ; 

I  could  not  help  it. — Zooks  I  I  could  not  help  it. 

I  wish  he  were  alive — I  do  indeed — 

He  would  not  look  so:  he  would  talk  more  kindly, — 
Indeed  he  would.—. 


Countess. 

Ruthven  1  take  bodily  shape — 
Be  palpable  to  other  view  than  mine. 

And  look  upon  this  man  with  the  sad  eyes 
That  night  and  day  are  fix’d  upon  my  face. 

Come  forward  from  the  shadowy  abyss 
Wherein  you  shroud  your  bloodless  lineaments. 

And  ope  your  lips,  damp  from  your  criinsou  grave. 
And  give  him  fitter  welcome  to  your  hull 
Than  my  poor  voice  can  utter  I 

James. 

Pray  you,  madam. 

Look  not  so  wildly  ;  there  is  nothing  there ; 

Think  of  me  not  so  harshly.  Let  me  go ; 

I’m  rested  now.  I  pray  you  let  me  go. 

Countess.  (  To  the  Guard.) 

Keep  double  watch  upon  the  door.  Your  lives 
Shall  answ  er  for  his  going !  Oh  I  not  yet ; 

Not  yet  we  part  after  such  years  of  absence. 

I  have  nut  thank’d  you  for  the  sweet  reply 
You  gave  to  my  entreaties  for  my  child ! 

It  was  a  spurn,  I  think,  from  the  arm’d  heel 
Of  him  you  follow’d  then,  the  upstart  Arran. 

What  1  can  you  look  upon  this  heaving  breast. 
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Nor  fuel  a  blush  upon  your  craven  cheek  ? 

’Twaa  here  his  heel  was  planted. 

James. 

Heaven  forfend 

That  such  a  deed  was  mine  1  Arran  is  dead, 

Or  1  would  hang  him  high  as  Hamau’s  gallows. 

1  always  liked  you,  cousin,  and  your  suns. 

Both  buirdly  gallants.  John’s  a  famous  scholar  ; 

I  like  him.  He’s  an  excellent  Latinist. 

I  pray  you  let  me  go  to  Restalrig, 

He’ll  tliiiik  I'm  long  of  coming. 

Countess. 

Let  him  think. 

You  go  not  hence.  ’Twill  be  my  life-long  joy 
To  tend  you.  You  shall  leave  my  side  no  more. 

James. 

Ha !  no,  it  cannot  be.  You  think  not,  madam, 

To  keep  me  ’gainst  my  will. 

Countess. 

Your  mother,  sir. 

Found  careful  nurse  in  stout  old  Margaret  Douglas, 

In  Leven.  I  am  warm’d  with  Douglas’  blood, 

And  will  be  ’tendant  on  your  majesty. 

James. 

I  thought  nut  this.  I  came  but  as  a  friend — 

Countess. 

It  was  nut  you  tliat  came,  ’twas  Heaven  that  sent  you, — 
’Twas  Scotland’s  guardian  angel  muved  you  here ; 

For  from  these  rugged  walls — or  ruggeder — 

You  budge  net ; — Oh  1  your  time  w  ere  wondrous  short 
In  prison  bonds,  if  I  bad  power  as  will  1 

James. 

Fur  heaven’s  sake !  madam.  Oh  !  for  mercy’s  sake. 

Let  me  not  think  you  serious  in  your  talk — 

It  was  a  jest — Oh  !  tell  me  ’twas  a  jest ! 

You  mean  not  to  detain  me. 

Countess. 

I  have  told  you, 

If  I  might  shape  my  actions  to  my  wish. 

You  should  be  free  as  air,  ere  sets  the  sun. 
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James. 

And  wherefore  not?  Good  consin,  tender  cousin, 
Take  pity  on  a  kinsman  ;  set  me  free. 

Countess. 

The  freedom  I  would  give  you,  is  such  freedoni 
As  was  your  mother’s  gift  from  Shrewsbury, 
When  Death  stood  sponsor  to  the  christening 
Of  the  sharp  axe.  Man  !  look  into  your  heart  j 
Can  I  forgive  you  ?  Is  my  blood  all  milk  ? 

You  slew  my  husband,  basely,  meanly  slew  him. 
Can  I,  his  wife — his  widow,  look  on  you 
With  other  eyes  than  these?  You  leave  me  not 
Till  one  of  us  is  dead.  You  hear  me,  Ituthven. 

I  think  a  smile  is  sitting  on  your  lips, 

A  stern  bard  smile,  as  is  the  vulture’s  glance, 
When  its  uplifted  nostril  snuffs  from  far 
The  carrion — 


James. 

Heaven  have  mercy  on  my  soul  I 
The  woman’s  mad.  Oh  !  if  you  e’er  knew’  pity, 
I  pray  you,  cousin,  pity  me.  God  knows, 

I  would  give  all  I  have  to  please  you.  What 
Do  you  require  of  me  ?  As  I  am  a  king, 

A  man,  a  gentleman.  I'll  not  deceive  you. 

Say  what  you’d  have  me  do, — I’ll  do  it  straight. 
I’ll  take  no  council,  save  from  you  and  John — 
I’ll  give  liim  what  high  office  be  desires, 
Chancellor — treasurer — whate’er  he  likes — i 
But  let  me  go.  I  pray  you  tell  your  men 
To  let  me  go. 


Countess. 

Utter  no  promise  here, 

Or  Perjury  will  sba'ke  the  solid  ground. 

And  gulf  us  in  some  horrible  abyss. 

Bethink  you  of  the  promises  you  swore 
To  Ruthven — how'  you  broke  them — how  he  died. 

No — they  shall  never  let  you  go.  Your  throne 
Is  empty,  and  your  kingly  title  done — 

Save  as  a  vantage  word  fur  better  naen 

To  work  with.  Heaven  and  earth  are  tired  and  worn 

With  all  your  baseness. 


James. 

But,  my  life  is  safe ; 

Cousin,  sweet  cousin,  you’ll  not  take  my  life? 
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Countess. 

We  take  your  honour — take  your  kingly  name, 

Your  power,  your  station — and  you  ask  your  life  1 — 

Take  it — we  would  not  touch  so  mean  a  thing 
As  asking  makes  it.  Live  dishonour’d  years. 

While  men  sit  basking  in  this  realm,  released 
From  the  thick  cloud  that  darken’d  it  so  long. 

(  To  the  guards.) 

Let  no  one  enter.  Guard  the  outer  gates. 

And  keep  this  man  a  prisoner,  on  your  lives. 

On  the  second  of  these  plays,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any 
detailed  criticisms.  We  shall  merely  say,  that  though  ingeni¬ 
ously  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  talent  of  an 
accomplished  actor,  and  effective  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  chief  boast  of  our  Stage — it  does 
not  appear  to  us  equal  to  its  predecessor ;  and,  in  particular,  we 
would  advise  Mr  White  in  his  next  performance  to  bridle  in  his 
comic  muse';  for,  as  regards  the  facetious  portions  of  The  King 
of  the  Commons^  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  more 
tragical  mirth. 


Art.  X. — Sopkismes  Economiqiies.  Par  M.  Frederic  Bas- 

TiAT.  12mo.  Paris;  1846. 

T  Bastiat  has,  in  this  well-written  volume,  collected  and 
exposed  the  most  popular  Protectionist  fallacies  ; — those 
sophistical  arguments  which  are  most  frequently  employed  in 
defence  of  protective  duties  on  Imports,  and  against  the  freedom 
of  trade.  The  publication  of  such  a  book  is  of  itself  a  proof  that 
the  doctrines  of  Free-Trade  are  beginning  to  make  some  progress  in 
France ;  and  that  the  countrymen  of  Turgot  are  not  all  deluded 
by  that  spurious  patriotism  w’hich  identifies  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  goods  with  the  promotion  of  national  interests.  Thj 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Free-Trade, 
ought,  indeed,  to  secure  it  a  ready  acceptance  in  all  countiies 
where  reason  can  make  itself  heard,  and  where  sectional  interests 
have  not  a  complete  ascendancy.  But  the  present  state  of  France 
is  similar  to  that  of  England  at  the  time  when  Adam  Smith  wrote 
his  IVealth  of  Nations.  The  manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
at  that  time  the  principal  champions  of  the  restrictive  system 
in  England  ;  the  agriculturists — as  he  observes — were  not 
infected  with  the  same  selfish  and  narrow-minded  spirit  as 
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the  trading  part  of  the  community.*  The  system  of  protection 
is,  by  the  French  tariff,  extended  indeed  to  all  native  products, 
whether  of  agriculture  or  manufacture ;  but  the  persons  interested 
in  manufactures  are  in  France  the  most  active  and  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  of  protection.  The  landed  interest  principally  desire  pro¬ 
tection  in  their  capacity  of  owners  of  wood  for  burning.  In 
England,  however,  partly  owing  to  the  vast  increase  of  our 
manufacturing  industry,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  last 
war  with  France,  the  opinions  and  interests  on  this  subject  have 
been  completely  reversed  since  the  time  of  Dr  Smith.  The 
manufacturers  of  England  have  ceased  to  confine  their  ambition 
to  the  supply  of  their  native  market ;  they  work  for  the  general 
market  of  the  world.  The  monopoly  of  the  English  market  is 
therefore  no  longer  important  to  them  ;  and  instead  of  asking  for 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures,  they  desire  that  all  restric¬ 
tions  on  foreign  trade,  which  limit  the  external  demand  for  their 
goods,  should  be  abolished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  body  has  adopted  the  cast-off  prejudices  and  alarms  of  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants; — that  system  of  selfish  error  which, 
from  its  authors  and  promoters,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  System. 

During  the  war,  corn,  although  the  importation  was  from 
1800  to  1815  practically  free,  rose,  on  various  accounts,  to 
a  very  high  price.f  The  range  of  high  prices  during  this 

*  ‘  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour,  of  all 
people  the  least  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly.  Country 
gentlemen  and  fanners,  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  tiie  country, 
cannot  so  easily  combine  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who,  being 
collected  into  towns,  and  accustomed  to  that  exclusive  corporation 
spirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally  endeavour  to  obtain,  against  all 
their  countrymen,  the  same  exclusive  privilege  which  they  generally 
possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  towns.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  seem  to  have  been  the  original  inventors  of  those  restraints 
u|)on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  secure  to  them  the  mono- 
poly  of  the  home  market.’ — Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  ch.  2.  This 
passage  was  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  Speecli  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Corn-law  measure,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Session. 

f  The  average  prices  of  the  imperial  quarter  of  wheat  fur  the  follow¬ 
ing  years,  stood  thus  : — 


Year. 

Average  Pr 

s.  d. 

1810, 

. 

. 

106  5 

1011, 

. 

. 

95  H 

1812, 

. 

. 

126  6 

1813, 

. 

- 

109  9 

An  allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  daring  this  period. 
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period  produced  a  double  effect.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  scarcity  and  dearness  during  the  war,  combined  with 
the  violent  anti-commercial  policy  of  Napoleon,  had  created  a 
genuine  conviction  of  the  importance  of  relying  on  home¬ 
grown  corn,  exclusively  of  foreign  supplies.*  The  Corn-law 
Report  of  1813,  in  which  the  modern  protective  policy  of  this 
country  originated,  puts  forward  the  danger  of  this  commercial 
dependence,  as  the  main  argument  for  prohibition ;  and  it  parti¬ 
cularly  dwells  on  the  probability  of  large  supplies  of  grain  being 
obtained  from  Ireland,  for  the  supply  of  the  manufacturing 
population  of  England,  under  an  improved  system  of  cultivation. 
In  the  next  place,  the  agricultural  interest,  having  been  accus¬ 
tomed  for  several  years  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  prices, 
were  desirous  of  preventing  a  sudden  and  (apparently  to  them) 
ruinous  depreciation.  Accordingly,  the  Report  of  1813  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  importation  of  fiour  and  meal  should  be  totally 
prohibited ;  that  the  importation  of  wheat  should  be  prohibited 
when  the  price  was  under  105s ;  and  that,  when  it  reached  this 
price,  it  should  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  ‘24s.  3d.  a  quarter.f 
These  propositions,  which  now  sound  almost  fabulous,  were,  at 
the  time,  considered  fair  and  reasonable  by  statesmen  still  living ; 
and  it  was  then  thought  by  persons  favourable  to  freedom  of 
commerce,  that  the  government,  which  took  up  the  subject  in 
1815,  had  made  a  great  concession  in  fixing  the  point  of  prohi¬ 
bition  at  so  low  a  price  as  SOs.  instead  of  90s.  or  100s. — the 
amounts  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  and  the  other  advocates 
of  restrictive  policy.j  In  consequence  of  the  corn-law  establish¬ 
ed  in  1815,  and  modified  by  successive  mitigations  into  the 
sliding-scale  of  1842,  the  agricultural  interest  learnt  to  believe 
that  their  prosperity  was  identified  with  protection,  and  that 
rents  would  fall,  or  the  land  even  go  out  of  cultivation,  if  the 
duties  on  foreign  corn  were  not  maintained.  During  the  same 
period,  partly  by  the  extension  of  the  market  for  our  own  manu- 


*  Mr  TOoke,  in  h?»  History  of  Prices,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  has  given  some 
curious  details  as  to  the  increase  of  the  expenses  of  freight  during  the 
later  years  of  the  war.  In  1809-12,  the  freight  and  insurance  from  the 
Baltic  to  London,  was,  on  an  average,  for  a  quarter  of  wheat,  SOs ;  in 
1837,  it  was  4s.  6d.  For  a  load  of  timber,  the  same  expenses  were 
L.IO  in  1809-12;  and  L.l  in  1837. 

f  This  Report  is  printed  at  length  in  Hansard’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxv. 
app.  p.  55.  An  abstract  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1813  ;  State  Papers,  p.  371. 

t  Sir  H.  Parnell’s  opinions  on  this  subject  afterwards  underwent  an 
entire  change,  and  he  became  an  advocate  of  a  free  trade  in  corn.  See 
his  speech  on  MrVilliers’  motion,  House  of  Commons,  15th  March  lS3S. 
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factures,  and  partly  by  tlie  repeal  of  protective  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures, — comitienccd  by  Mr  Huskis^onj  continued  by  the 
administrations  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne,  and  con¬ 
summated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, — the  manufacturing  andj  to  a 
great  extent,  the  trading  classes  of  the  country,  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  interest  in  favour  of  commercial  restrictions. 
Their  opinions  and  conduct,  no  longer  misled  by  self-regarding 
considerationsj  naturally  inclinetl  to  that  policy  which  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public.  Hence  there  were 
petitions  in  favour  of  free- trade,  signed  by  the  principal  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  of  London;  hence  the  Anti-corn-law  League — 
a  body  mainly  composed  of  members  of  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terest,  and  supplied  with  funds  by  their  contributions — attacked 
the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists,  instead  of  making 
common  cause  with  them,  for  the  maintenance  of  all  protective 
duties  ;  and  even  proclaimed  its  advocacy  of  universal  free-trade. 
It  is  by  this  separation  of  interests  that  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  of  the  mere  member  of  the  general  public — not  belonging 
to  any  organised  body,  or  enrolled  under  the  standard  of  any 
peculiar  interest — has  become  triumphant.  The  joy  of  King 
Priam  at  the  quarrels  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  could  not  have 
exceeded  the  wondering  delight  with  which  Adam  Smith  would 
have  heard  of  the  English  manufacturers  and  traders  having 
become  the  champions  of  free- trade,  and  assailing  the  protective 
duties  on  agricultural  produce.  So  long  as  all  the  powerful  in¬ 
terests  of  a  community — agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com¬ 
mercial — are  bound  together  In  a  compact  and  firm  alliance  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  prohibitive  system  of  import  duties,  the 
unconnected,  undisciplined  aggregate  of  consumers  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion  and  intelligence,  utterly  helpless  against 
such  a  coalition.  But  if,  from  any  circumstances,  the  interests 
of  those  who  have  to  sell  begin  to  conflict,  the  cause  of  those 
who  have  to  buy  has  some  chance  of  success.  Such  has  already 
been  the  case  in  England ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that, 
80  soon  as  the  protected  interests  of  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  begin  to  fall  out  amongst  themselves — so  soon  as 
they  cease  to  make  a  common  prey  of  the  consumer,  and  are 
found  to  do  more  harm  to  one  another  than  to  the  public — then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  prohibitory  tarifis  of  these  countries 
be  relaxed. 

Since  the  open  transition  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James 
Graham  to  the  cause  of  universal  free-trade,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  comprehensive  measure  of  commercial  reform  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  session,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  present  day, — all  the  public  men  who 
arc  likely,  for  some  years  to  come,  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
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Parliament, — arc  favourable,  not  merely  to  the  abstract  principles 
of  freedom  of  commerce,  but  to  their  practical  application,  and 
their  adoption  as  rules  of  legislation.  It  is  now  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  protection  of  native  British  industry,  whether 
manufacturing  or  agricultural,  by  means  of  duties  on  imports, 
intended  not  for  revenue  but  for  exclusion,  is  a  false  and  vicious 
system,  and  is  to  be  abandoned  in  practice.  Neve'rtheless,  al¬ 
though  it  is  conceded  that  native  industry  is  not  to  enjoy  a 
monopoly;  andthat  the  producers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
to  be  exposed  to  the  salutary  competition  of  the  whole  world  ; 
yet  there  still  abides  among  us  a  delusion — partly  sentimental 
and  partly  politic — that  protection  ought  to  be  given  to  Colonial 
industry.  We  ought  not,  it  is  granted,  to  protect  native  hard¬ 
ware,  or  silks,  or  corn ;  but  we  ought  to  protect  the  sugar  or 
coffee  of  the  West  and  East  Indies  ;  the  wines  of  the  Cape,  and 
the  timber  of  Canada;  and  to  give  these  products  the  monopoly 
of  the  British  market,  to  the  exclusion  of  cheaper  and  better 
foreign  articles,  and  to  our  own  manifest  and  undeniable  detri¬ 
ment.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  this 
question  deserves  a  separate  consideration  in  this  Journal ;  and 
we  therefore  propose,  without  going  into  details,  or  expressing 
opinions  on  the  expediency  of  particular  rates  of  duty,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  our  views  upon  the  origin  and  policy  of  the 
system  of  protecting  the  produce  of  British  Colonies,  by  discri¬ 
minating  duties  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

When  the  European  nations  had,  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  navigation,  formed  distant  settlements  in  America 
and  Asia,  the  main  advantage  to  be  derived  by  a  mother  country 
from  the  possession  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  was  supposed 
to  consist  in  the  monopoly  of  their  trade.  This  monopoly,  as 
Bryan  Edwards  has  remarked,*  had  a  very  wide  extent.  It 
consisted  in  the  monopoly  of  supply,  the  monopoly  of  export, 
and  the  monopoly  of  manufacture.  The  colony  was  permitted 
to  trade  only  with  the  mother  country,  and  was  prohibited  from 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  its  supplies,  both  of  raw  and  manufactured 
articles,  from  the  same  source.  It  was  compelled  to  bring  its 
produce  to  the  same  market,  and  to  bring  it  in  a  raw  state  ;  in 
order  that  the  natives  of  the  paramount  nation  might  enjoy  the 


*  History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.'565.  The  subject  of  Colonial 
Trade,  with  the  various  restrictions  and  regulations  by  which  it  has  been 
fettered,  and  the  consequences  of  tliese  restrictions,  is  well  treated  by 
Mr  Merivale,  in  iiis  Lectures  on  Colonisation  and  the  Colonics,  vol.  i. 
chapters  7  and  8. 
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profits  derivable  from  its  manufacture.  What  the  colony  had  to 
sell,  it  was  to  sell  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  mother  country.  What 
it  had  to  buy,  it  was  to  buy  at  a  dear  rate  from  the  mother 
country. 

Upon  this  jealous  and  restrictive  system,  not  only  the  foreign 
possessions  of  Spain  and  Holland,  and  the  other  continental 
countries,  were  administered,  but  even  those  of  England,  up  to 
the  American  war.  So  completely  had  it  been  established  in 
opinion,  as  well  as  practice,  that  this  was  the  natural  relation 
between  a  dependent  colony  and  its  mother  country,  that  the 
American  colonies  of  England  acquiesced  in  the  system  ;  and 
would  doubtless  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  retained  their  alle¬ 
giance  in  spite  of  its  existence,  if  the  attempt  to  tax  them 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  had  not  been 
made. 

The  American  war  and  its  event  gave  to  the  world  a  memor¬ 
able  lesson  on  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  forbearance  in 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  mother  country  over  its  colonies. 
The  writings  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers,  likewise,  by 
degrees  opened  the  eyes  of  the  English  government  and  people 
to  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  old  colonial  system ;  so  that, 
since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  commercial  restrictions 
upon  the  English  colonies  have  been  relaxed,  and  a  more  liberal 
policy  has  been  adopted. 

Much  of  the  old  exclusive  system  is  however  retained  by 
Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  in  the  few  colonial  possessions 
which  these  countries  possess.*  Thus,  as  the  Spaniards  for¬ 
merly  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive  in  their 
American  colonies ;  so  the  French  now  prohibit  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  vine  in  Algeria  ;t  a  settlement  whose  agricultural 
prosperity  would  not  seem  to  threaten  any  serious  danger  to 
the  most  timid  and  jealous  of  the  vine-growers  of  France. 
England  still  maintains,  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  sugar- 
refiners,  the  prohibition  to  refine  sugar  in  her  West  India 
Islands;  although  this  manufacture  could  be  carried  on  profitably 


*  On  the  commercial  system  adopted  by  Spain  and  Holland  towards 
their  respective  colonies,  see  M'Gregor’s  Cointnercial  Tariffs,  Part  vi. 
p.  154  ;  Part  xiii.  p.  121.  It  appears  that  Spain  has  now  relaxed  all 
the  rigour  of  her  ancient  colonial  monopoly. 

t  See  The  French  in  Algiers,  p.  74.  It  is  a  singular  circutnsfance, 
that  the  Romans  had  made  a  similar  prohibition  in  Gaul,  when  it  was  a 
dependent  province.  ‘  Nos  vero,  justissimi  homines,  (says  Cicero,)  qui 
Transalpinas  gentes  oleam  et  vitem  serere  non  sinimus,  quo  pluris  sint 
nostra  oliveta  nostraeque  vineae  ;  quod  quum  faciamus,  prudenter  facere 
dicimur,y{<r/e  non  dicimur.’ — De  Itepvhlicaf  iii.  9. 
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in  those  colonies.  The  distillation  of  spirits  from  sugar  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  likewise  prohibited  ;  and  this  prohibition 
is  still  enforced,  although  it  can  have  little  practical  eflfect. 
However,  since  the  abolition  of  the  commercial  privileges  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  permission  of  a  direct  trade  in 
provisions  between  our  West  India  Islands  and  the  United 
States,  by  the  reforms  of  Mr  F.  Robinson  and  Mr  Huskisson, 
the  English  colonies  are  subject  to  no  very  material  restrictions, 
as  to  industry  and  trade,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country.* 

While  this  restrictive  system  was,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
still  maintained  for  the  English  colonies,  a  plan  of  reciprocity  was 
devised,  which  was  to  compensate  the  colony  for  the  restrictions 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  It  was  thought  that  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  mother  country  and  colony  ought  to  be  mutual ; 
that,  if  the  mother  country  enjoyed  a  preference  in  the  market 
of  the  colony,  the  colony  ought  to  enjoy  a  preference  in  the 
market  of  the  mother  country.  A  system  of  discriminating 
duties,  by  which  an  advantage  was  given  to  colonial  produce 
imported  into  the  mother  country,  was  accordingly  introduced. 
The  theory  of  this  contrivance  is  as  follows  : — the  mother  country 
knowingly  subjects  the  colony  to  certain  commercial  or  industrial 
disadvantages,  for  her  own  sake.  In  return,  she  subjects  herself 
to  certain  disadvantages  of  a  like  nature,  for  the  sake  of  the  colo¬ 
ny.  The  two  communities  make  an  alliance  for  mutual  injury, 
to  be  voluntarily  inflicted  on  each  other,  and  to  be  borne  by  each 
party  without  complaint.  The  contract  is  not,  as  in  natural  and 


•  M.  Thiers,  in  his  Histoire  clti  Consulat  ct  de  VEmpue,  liv.  xvi. 
ad  init.,  (tom.  iv.,)  has  imagined  a  strange  theory  in  order  to  account 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  colonial  monopoly,  without  tracing  it  to  a  more 
enlightened  state  of  opinion  upon  political  and  commercial  subjects. 
*  The  European  nations  (he  says)  produce  what  they  used  to  import ; 
instead  of  being  commercial  they  are  manufacturing  ;  instead  of  importing 
sugar,  muslins,  and  cotton  prints,  they  make  these  articles  for  themselves 
at  home.  Au  grand  spectacle  de  Vamhition  coloniale  a  succed^  de  la 
sorte  le  spectacle  de  Vambition  manujacturiere’  This  view  embodies 
another  form  of  the  favourite  fallacy  of  commercial  independence.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  proving  the  worthlessness  of  colonies  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  M.  Thiers  may  seem  to  console  his  country¬ 
men  by  an  argument  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  fable  of  the  fox 
and  the  grapes.  Of  India,  the  value  of  which  used  to  be  greatly  magni¬ 
fied  by  French  politicians,  he  disposes  as  follows L’Inde  enfm, 
sous  le  sceptre  de  I’Angleterre,  n’est  plus  qu’une  conquete  ruinee 
par  Us  progres  de  I’industrie  Eurnpunne,  et  employee  u  nourir 
quelques  oificiers,  quelques  commis,  quelques  magistrats  de  la  nie- 
tropole.’ 
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unregulated  commerce,  Do  ut  des;  but  Lcecb  ut  Icedas.  The  ba< 
lance  of  profit  and  loss,  when  reduced  to  its  elements,  stands  thus : 

I  make  a  gain  by  doing  you  an  injury ;  and,  in  compensation,  I 
permit  you  to  make  a  similar  gain  by  doing  me  a  similar  injury. 
It  seems  like  an  attempt  to  embody  the  lex  talionis  in  mercantile 
transactions.  And  thus  far  the  plan  is  successful.  The  injury 
which  each  party  undertakes  to  inflict  on  the  other,  is  actually  in¬ 
flicted  and  punctually  suffered.  But  (as  we  shall  see  presently) 
the  benefit  which  is  to  accrue  to  both  parties,  is  often  altogether 
absent,  and  is  never  fully  enjoyed.  So  far  as  the  scheme  involves 
a  loss,  it  is  always  successful;  so  far  as  it  promises  a  profit,  it  is 
generally  unsuccessful. 

The  most  remarkable  cases  in  which  this  policy  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  by  England,  are  Canada  timber  and  corn.  West  India  sugar, 
spirits,  and  coffee,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wines. 

During  the  late  war,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  Dan¬ 
ish  fleet,  and  the  rupture  with  Denmark  in  1 807,  it  was  feared 
that  the  supplies  of  Baltic  timber  might  be  interrupted.  And 
although,  up  to  the  first  years  of  this  century,  England  was  ex¬ 
clusively  supplied  with  timber  from  the  Baltic,  and  had  not  de¬ 
rived  any  supplies  from  North  America,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  some  ground  for  this  apprehension.  The  price  of 
Memel  timber,  which  in  1802  had  been  78s.  per  load,  rose  in 
1809,  with  only  a  slight  increase  of  duty,  to  320s.  per  load.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr  Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
^Ir  George  Rose,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  devised 
the  singular  plan  of  providing  against  this  contingency,  by  an  im¬ 
mense  increase  in  the  duties  on  European  timber,  and  an  almost 
total  repeal  of  those  on  American  timber.  This  discrimination  of 
duties  has  been  mitigated  by  various  changes  since  the  peace, 
particularly  by  the  tariff  of  1842  ;  but  even,  after  the  alteration 
made  by  the  tariff  act  of  this  session,  the  interval  is  still  very 
wide,  as  will  appear  by  a  comparison  of  the  three  first  items  under 
the  head  of  timber. 


Timber  or  wood,  not  being  deals, 

From  foreign 

From  British 
possessions, 

battens,  boards,  staves,  handspikes, 
oars,  latbwoud,  or  other  timber  or 
wood,  sawn,  split,  or  otherwise 

countries. 

after  5th  April  1848. 

£  s,  d. 

£  s.  d. 

dressed,  per  load  of  fifty  cubic  feet. 

_  15  0 

—  1  0 

1  - deals,  battens,  or  other  timber, 

!  for  wood,  sawn,  or  split,  per  load  of 
i  fifty  cubic  feet . 

10  0 

1 

o 

1  - staves,  per  load  of  fifty  cubic 

1  feet . . 

—  18  0 

_  2  0 
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The  result  of  this  system  has  been,  that  an  immense  importa* 
tion  of  the  inferior  timber  of  Canada  has  taken  place  ;  and  that 
the  ^ood  and  cheap  timber  of  the  North  of  Europe  has  been  in 
{Treat  measure  excluded.  Cases  even  occurred  of  ships  being 
laden  in  the  Baltic  with  timber,  and  making  the  voyage  to  Canada 
and  back  to  England,  in  order  to  introduce  their  cargo  as 
American  timber.  The  timber  trade  between  England  and 
Canada,  as  compared  with  that  between  England  and  the  Baltic, 
has  for  the  last  few  years  been  nearly  as  ten  to  one.  The  rates 
which  are  introduced  by  the  act  of  this  session  still  leave  an  im> 
men<e  protection  to  Canada  timber ;  while  they  nearly  sacrifice 
the  Revenue  upon  an  article  of  large  importation,  not  subject  to 
contraband.* 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  acquired  by  England  in  1795, 
and  finally  annexed  to  the  crown  in  1806.  Unfortunately  for 
us,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  had  been  introduced  into  this 
colony  by  the  Dutch,  through  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  French 
refugees,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It  seems 
ns  if  nature  had  nearly  limited  the  making  of  wine  to  Europe. 
In  spite  of  the  later  fables  concerning  the  Indian  origin  of 
Bacchus,  he  was  essentially  a  European  Deity.  Nor  have  the 
settlements  of  modern  states,  or  their  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  cultivation,  much  extended  his  domain.  Except  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  Madeira  and  the  Canary  isles,  with  some  districts  in 
Mexico,!  the  Cape  is  the  only  place  out  of  Europe  where  wine 
is  made.  And  it  seems  from  the  description  of  Dr  Henderson, 
in  his  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  IVines,  to  be  thoroughly 
unsuited  to  this  production.  The  vineyards  which  yield  the 
Constantia  wine  have  a  natural  fitness  for  the  grape ;  but  the 
soil  of  the  colony  is  in  general  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
wine.  Moreover,  the  culture  is  unskilful,  and  the  processes  of 
the  vintage  are  ill  conducted ;  so  that,  according  to  Dr  Hender¬ 
son,  a  large  proportion  of  the  wine  is  ‘  execrable.’  During 
the  war,  however,  and  the  existence  of  the  anti-commercial 
system  of  Napoleon,  it  was  thought  by  our  government  that 
the  supply  of  wine  from  the  Continent  might  be  interrupted,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  prudent  policy  to  rely  on  the  produce  of  a 

•  Concerning  the  Tinaher  Duties,  see  this  Journal,  vol.  xliii.  p.  341. 
M'Culloch’s  Commercial  Diet.,  Art.  ‘  Timber.’  Vor{er  i  Progress  of  the 
Nation,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  Mcri vale’s  Lectures  on  Colonisation,  vol.  i. 

p.  202. 

I  In  California  and  the  Mexican  province  of  Cuihuela  adjoining 
Texas,  wine  is  made  to  a  consideralde  extent,  though  not  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country.  This  wine  is  strong  anti  full-bodied, 
but  the  culture  is  unskilful.  Some  wine  is  made  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
but  of  poor  quality. 
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British  colony.  Accordingly,  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  in 
December  1811,  oifered  great  encouragement  to  the  growth  of 
wine  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;*  and  by  an  act  of  1818,  (53  G. 
Ill.  c.  84,)  Cape  wines  were  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom 
at  a  third  of  the  duty  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines.  With 
this  protection,  the  produce  rose  in  ten  years  from  859,195  to 
2,249,910  imperial  gallons,  (or  7335  to  19,230  loggers.)  The 
importation  of  Cape  wines  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year 
ended  5th  January  1845,  was  4*23,336  gallons ;  while  that  of 
French  wines  was  only  725,308.  The  duty  on  Cape  wine  is 
2s.  9d.  a  gallon,  on  other  wines  5s.  Gd. 

The  British  West  India  Islands  have  long  enjoyed  a  preference 
in  our  market  for  their  sugar.  During  the  existence  of  slavery, 
the  sugar  produced  in  our  islands  was  equal  to  the  demand  of 
the  mother  country,  and  the  discrimination  had  not  much  effect. 
But  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  supply  of  sugar  has 
fallen  off,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sugar  has  begun  to  oper> 
ate.  The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  from  the  British  West 
Indies  into  the  United  Kingdom,  was  4,103,600  cwts.  in  1831, 
and  2,508,910  cwts.  in  1842.  In  1836  the  duty  on  colonial 
sugar  was  368.  a  cwt.,  on  foreign  sugar  638.  Since  that  time, 
the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  has  been  reduced,  and  a  discrimination 
founded  on  a  new  principle  has  been  introduced.  Under  the  act 
of  last  year,  the  duties  stand  thus,  until  the  5th  of  July  1846. 

s.  d. 

Brown  sugar,  the  produce  of  a  British  possession,  14  0  per  cwt. 

Do.  Foreign,  not  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  2>3  4 

Do.  Foreign,  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  63  0 

Rum  is  likewise  admitted  at  a  discriminating  duty  of  nine  shil¬ 
lings  per  gallon,  while  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  has  been 
22s.  6d.,  which  the  tariff-act  of  this  session  reduces  to  15s.  1  he 
excise  duty  on  spirits  made  in  England  is  7s.  lOd.  a  gallon. 

Coffee  imported  from  foreign  countries  is  now  subject  to  a 
duty  of  6d.  per  lb. ;  if  imported  from  British  possessions,  to  a 
duty  of  4d.  Previously,  this  discrimination  had  been  as  great 
as  Is.  3d.  and  6d.,  with  a  duty  of  9d.  for  coffee  imported  from 
any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com- 

Eiany’s  charter,  not  being  the  produce  thereof.  Under  this  regu- 
ation  a  singular  practice  arose.  As  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
-was  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter, 
large  quantities  of  coffee  were  sent  to  it  from  Brazil,  Cuba,  and 
other  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  be  *  colonialized,’  (as  it  was 


•  See  Montgomery  Martin,  British  Colonial  Library,  vo),  iii.  p.  236. 
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called,)  and  then  imported  into  England ;  in  other  words,  in  order, 
by  this  circuitous  navigation,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
rate  of  duty.  The  quantities  of  coffee  imported  from  the  Cape, 
and  admitted  for  home  consumption  in  the  two  years,  1830  and 
1842,  stand  thus: — 

lbs. 

1830,  ....  189 

1842,  ....  6,149,489 

This  costly  system  of  smuggling,  (similar  to  that  mentioned 
above  with  respect  to  limber,)  was  suppressed  in  1842,  by  ren¬ 
dering  foreign  coffee  so  imported  liable  to  the  high  duty.  The 
discrimination  has,  moreover,  been  since  mitigated,  and  amounts 
now  only  to  2d.  per  lb.* 

A  very  different  feeling,  with  respect  to  the  encouragement 
of  colonial  coffee,  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  being  consulted  by  the  government  in 
1679,  as  to  the  legality  of  coffee-houses,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  *  as  the  coffee-houses  are  nurseries  of  idleness  and  pragma- 
‘  ticalriess,  and  hinder  the  consumption  of  our  native  provisions, 

‘  they  may  be  treated  as  common  nuisances.’  A  proclamation 
was  accordingly  issued  for  shutting  up  all  coffee-houses,  and  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  coffee  in  the  metropolis ;  but  it  led  to  so 
much  complaint,  especially  among  persons  connected  with  the 
foreign  and  colonial  trade,  that  it  was  soon  recalled.-)- 

CoRN  was  admitted  from  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America  at  a  discriminating  duty,  by  the  31  Geo.  III.  c.  30. 
passed  in  1791.  This  act  imposed  a  simple  sliding-scale  of 
duties,  consisting  of  only  three  degrees;  viz.,  a  high  duty  of 
24s.  3d.  per  quarter,  and  two  low  duties  of  2s.  6d.,  and  6d.  per 
quarter.  By  the  arrangement  of  this  scale,  a  small  preference 
was  given  to  North  American  corn,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Table : — 


Duty  on  wheat  per  quarter. 

Importftl  from  Ireland  or 
ft  Uritisli  colony  in  Nortli 
Ainericft. 

Iniitortcd  from  eny  other 
foreign  country. 

1  J. 

24 

d. 

3 

under 

s. 

48 

under 

s.  1 
50  i 

2 

i 

G 

1  When  the 

at  or  above 

48 

at  or  above 

50 

1  price  is 

and  under 

52 

and  under 

54 

1  0 

G 

at  or  above 

52 

at  or  above 

54 

•  On  the  coffee  duties,  see  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  118  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 

t  See  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  j).  IS.**. 
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The  act  of  44  Geo.  III.  c.  108,  (1804,)  made  this  scale  more 
prohibitory,  by  raising  the  points  at  which  importation  began, 
and  at  which  the  low  duty  came  into  operation,  but  maintained 
about  the  same  proportions  between  foreign  and  North  Ameri¬ 
can  corn.  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  duties  on  corn,  remained 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  North  American  colonies 
up  to  1806  ;  in  which  year  an  act  was  passed  placing  its  corn- 
trade  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade.  On  the  Ibth  of  June 
1813,  Sir  H.  Purnell  moved  certain  resolutions  on  the  corn- 
laws, — stating  at  the  same  time,  that  the  corn-law  Report  of  that 
year  was  intended  to  render  the  United  Kingdom  independent 
of  the  Continent  for  the  supply  of  corn,  and  to  lower  prices. 
One  of  these  resolutions  (No.  8)  was  to  the  effect,  that  corn  the 
growth  or  produce  of  Quebec,  or  the  other  British  colonies  in 
North  America,  might  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
without  duty.  This  proposition  was  not  adopted ;  but  in  the 
corn-law  act  of  1815,  wheat  from  a  British  colony  in  North 
America  was  admitted  when  the  price  was  67s.  per  quarter, 
whereas  foreign  wheat  was  not  admitted  until  the  price  reached 
80s.  (55  Geo.  111.  c.  26,  s.  6.)  By  the  act  of  1822,  the  prices  at 
which  North  American  and  foreign  wheat  could  be  imported 
were  respectively  reduced  to  oils,  and  TOs.  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  60,  s.  5.) 
In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  (for  a  year,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  Parliament)  by  which  wheat  could  be 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  British  possessions 
in  North  America,  without  restriction  as  to  price,  at  a  fixed 
duty  of  5s.  per  quarter,  *  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  64.)  Up  to  this  time  the 
discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  colonial  wheat  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  North  American  colonies.  By  the  act  of  1828, 
wheat  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  North  America, 
or  elsewhere  out  of  Europe^  was  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty 
of  6d.  when  the  price  was  at  or  above  67s.  a  quarter ;  when 
below  67s.  at  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  60.)  This 
duty  was  rendered  still  more  favourable  to  the  colonial  pro¬ 
ducer  by  the  act  of  3  Viet.  c.  14,  (1842,)  which  converted 
the  fixed  duty  of  5s.  into  a  sliding-scale  varying  from  5s.  to  Is., 
the  nominal  duty  beginning  when  the  price  was  58s.  With 
respect  to  Canadian  wheat,  this  limited  scale  was  repealed,  and 
a  fixed  duty  of  Is.  substituted,  by  the  6  and  7  VicL  c.  29,  (1843.) 
Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  latter  act,  the  Canada  legislature 
*  imposed  a  duty  of  3s.  a  quarter  upon  foreign  wheat  imported 


*  As  to  the  unfounded  alarm  created  among  the  agriculturists  by  this 
Bill,  see  the  speech  of  Mr  F.  Robinson,  8th  March  1827.— 16  Han¬ 
sard,  p.  1055. 
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into  Canada.  The  quantity  of  wheat  imported  from  Canada 
into  the  United  Kingdom  has  never  been  large ;  in  1844  it 
amounted  to  235,591  quarters.  By  the  measure  of  this  session, 
all  corn  imported  from  British  colonies  out  of  Europe  is  im¬ 
mediately  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty. 

We  have  likewise  extracted  from  our  Customs  Tariff,  as  it 
stands  after  the  amendments  of  the  present  Session,  the  articles, 
not  hitherto  mentioned,  which  arc  subject  to  discriminating  duties, 
for  the  protection  of  imports  from  British  colonies  and  possessions. 
We  have,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  scale  of  protection  afforded, 
divided  these  articles  into  eight  classes ;  showing  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  duty  on  the  foreiijn^  to  the  duty  on  the  colonial 
import. 


Class  I. — Duty  on  the  foreij'n 

Liquorice  juice  (nearly). 

article  combined  with 

Puddings  and  sausages. 

free  importation  of  the 

Tamarinds. 

colonial  article — 

Tonjrues  (nearly). 

Anchovies. 

Class  VII. — Donide  duty. 

Class  11. — Duty  on  the  foreign  ar¬ 

Bandstring  twist. 

ticle  twelve  times  and 

Bast  ropes,  twines,  and  strands. 

upwards — 

Boxes. 

nice,  rough  and  in  the  husk. 

Bricks  or  clinkers. 

Tallow. 

Cables. 

Class  III. — Sextuple  duty — 

Capers. 

^Copper  ores  containing  more 

Chalk. 

than  twenty  per  cent  of 

Cinnamon. 

copper. 

Cocoa. 

Ginger  preserved. 

Coir  rope. 

Marmalade. 

Comfits  (dry). 

Class  IV. — Quintuple  duty. 

Copper,  unwrought. 

Arrowroot. 

Cordage. 

Butter. 

Cotton  manufactures. 

Cassava  powder. 

Cucumbers,  preserved. 

Eggs. 

Gauze  of  thread. 

Class  V. — Quadruple  duty — 

Ginger. 

Copper  ores  containing  not 

Hair. 

more  than  twenty  per  cent 

Hides. 

of  copper  (nearly). 

Honey. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet. 

Nickel,  wrought. 

Class  VI. — Triple  duty — 

Liquorice  roots  and  paste. 

Apples,  raw. 

Cassia. 

- powders  (nearly). 

Mats  and  matting. 

Cheese  (nearly). 

Onions. 

Cocoa  paste,  or  chocolate. 

Poultry,  alive  or  dead. 

Copper  ores  containing  not 

Raisins. 

more  than  fifteen  per  cent 

Rice. 

of  copper. 

Seeds. 

Hams  (nearly). 

Starch. 
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Tiles.  Class  VIII. — Less  than  double- 

Tin  ores.  Nutmegs. 

Twine.  Soap,  bard  and  soft.* 

Woollen  manufactures. 

From  these  examples,  it  appears  that,  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  there  has  been  a  prevailing  disposition  to  give  to  colo¬ 
nial  produce  a  preference  in  the  market  of  the  mother  country. 
During  the  war,  this  disposition  was  strengthened  by  a  sincere 
though  mistaken  fear  of  commercial  dependence,  and  a  belief 
that  the  hostility  of  Napoleon  would  be  able  to  close  the  Con¬ 
tinent  permanently  against  us.  Its  principal  source,  however, 
was  a  desire  to  afford  encouragement  to  colonial  industry  ;  and, 
by  this  bounty,  to  attach  the  colonies  more  firmly  to  the  parent 
state.  The  latter  policy  has  seemed  the  more  prudent,  inasmuch 
as  England,  since  the  American  war,  has  been  disinclined  to 
grant  the  same  popular  institutions  to  its  colonies  as  w'ere  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  early  settlements  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Recent  acquisitions,  such  as  Trinidad,  St  Lucie,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  Malta,  and  Ceylon ;  and 
recent  colonies,  us  those  in  Australia,  have  not  received  houses 
of  assembly.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  thought,  that 
for  the  want  of  free  local  institutions,  some  compensation  might 
be  afforded  by  the  grant  of  commercial  privileges,  advantageous 
to  the  colony,  and  detrimental  to  the  mother  country. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  system  pursued  by  England 
with  respect  to  its  colonial  trade,  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
whether  this  country  would  be  justified  in  making  colonial  pro¬ 
tection  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  commercial  freedom ; 
and  in  retaining,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  colonial  industry,  a 
system  of  monopoly  which  it  renounces  in  behalf  of  its  own 
producers. 

For  this  purpose,  we  must  begin  by  ascertaining  the  view 
which  is  to  be  taken  of  the  advantages  derivable,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  world,  from  the 
possession  of  dependent  colonies. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  England  yield  no  tribute 
or  revenue  to  the  paramount  state.  No  payments  are  made  by 
any  of  our  colonies  into  the  British  Exchequer.  Instead  of 
lightening  our  fiscal  burdens,  they  are  sources  of  expense. 
Their  protection  against  actual  or  apprehended  attacks  is  costly. 
A  large  part  of  our  military  and  naval  expenditure  is  incurred 
on  their  account.  The  late  hostilities  in  Afghanistan,  China, 


*  Some  of  these  discriminations  were  introduced  by  the  tariff  of  1842. 
Seethe  debate  on  Lord  Howick’s  motion,  House  of  Commons,  IStli 
May  1842.— (63  Hansard,  512-49.) 
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and  Scinde,  with  the  recent  campaign  on  the  Sutlej ;  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  Canada,  and  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
Oregon ;  afford  obvious  instances  of  the  onerous  obligations 
which  extensive  Empire  imposes  upon  the  ruling  state.  More¬ 
over,  the  fortification  of  colonial  possessions  is  a  further  source 
of  expense.  With  the  exception,  too,  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
and  the  newly-acquired  post  of  Aden,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
increase  our  military  and  naval  strength ;  inasmuch  as  they 
scatter  our  forces,  and  extend  our  lines  of  operation  over  half  the 
world.  And  not  only  do  they  create  the  necessity  for  larger 
military  and  naval  establishments  in  time  of  peace,  but  they  in¬ 
volve  us  in  wars  to  which  otherwise  we  should  not  be  exposed. 
Beyond  the  very  questionable  benefit  of  apparent  power,  (which 
may  lead  to  jealousy  as  well  as  to  fear,)  we  derive  no  advantage 
from  the  mere  supremacy  over  remote  provinces  ;  from  our  being 
able  to  say  that  the  Queen  of  England  has  so  many  million 
subjects,  and  that  her  dominions  include  so  many  thousand 
square  miles ;  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire; 
that  the  English  language  is  spoken  in  every  clime,  and  that  the 
flag  of  England  floats  in  every  latitude.  That  we  do,  however, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  derive  much  substantial  advan¬ 
tage  from  our  colonies,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  that  advantage, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  consists,  not  in  the  barren  attribute  of  So¬ 
vereignty,  but,  principally,  in  the  facilities  which  they  aftbrd  for 
commercial  intercourse. 

At  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  wildest  schemes  of  colonial  aggrandizement  for 
France;  he  was  to  establish  a  chain  of  dependencies  in  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  by  which  the  influence  of  France  would  predo¬ 
minate  over  the  whole  World.  Every  thing,  in  his  mind,  assumed 
the  form  of  eonquest  and  military  encroachment;  and  he  could 
imagine  no  other  foundation  for  the  greatness  of  France  than  the 
ruin  of  England.  That  two  independent  countries  could  simul¬ 
taneously  flourish  ;  that  they  could  even  derive  benefit  from  each 
other’s  prosperity  ;  were,  to  his  mind,  propositions  so  evidently 
false  as  not  to  require  refutation.  Even  Napoleon,  however, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  look  at  every  thing  as  a  general,  and  not 
as  a  civil  governor,  was  captivated  with  the  commercial  prospects 
of  colonies ;  and  constantly  associated  with  them  the  ideas  of  a 
mercantile  marine,  and  an  extension  of  external  trade, 
i  In  what,  however,  do  the  commercial  advantages  of  colonial 

possessions  consist?  They  consist  simply,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  power  which  the  mother  country  thereby  enjoys  of  securing 
a  fair  and  open  market  to  her  goods.  They  consist  in  her  power 
of  preventing  the  colony  from  excluding  her  from  its  market,  by 
restrictions  and  discriminating  duties,  and  all  the  perverse  follies 
which  the  union  of  national  jealousy  wuth  false  systems  of 
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political  economy  has  engendered.  If  the  colony  were  inde¬ 
pendent,  it  would,  supposing  it  to  understand  its  true  interest, 
admit  the  goods  of  the  mother  country  upon  the  same  terms  of 
equality  as  it  does  when  dependent.  It  would  do  voluntarily 
what  it  now  does  under  compulsion.  But  looking  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  errors  on  the  subject  of  trade,  to  their  general  currency, 
and  to  the  strength  and  speciousness  of  the  prejudices  with  which 
they  are  associated,  we  may  be  certain  that  such  would  not  be 
its  conduct.  It  would,  however  small  in  extent,  attempt  to 
set  up  a  separate  industrial  and  commercial  system.  Certain 
bodies  of  producers  and  traders  would  raise  a  cry  about  native 
industry  ;  and  the  public,  partly  from  simplicity,  and  partly  from 
national  antipathies,  would  yield  to  the  interested  delusion. 
Some  of  the  Oriental  countries,  too,  (us  China  and  Japan,*) 
prohibit  nearly  all  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners.  If 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  our  trade  with  these  countries,  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  facilities  which  we  enjoy  for  trading  with  Hin* 
dostan,  we  perceive  the  commercial  advantages  which  our  terri¬ 
torial  sovereignty  may  confer.  For  these  reasons  we  have,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  substantial  interest  in  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  our  colonies.  We  can  secure  an  open  market  and 
a  free  trade,  so  long  as  we  can  procure  a  safe  passage  over  the 
seas,  and  maintain  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  territories. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  population  of  most  of  our  colo- 
nies,t  and  their  contracted  means  of  purchase,  the  extent  of  our 
colonial  trade  is  considerable,  as  compared  with  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  The  following  table  will  show  the  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  three  years  1 839 — 4 1 . 


1 

1 

1 

i  Years. 

1 

Declared  value  of  British  | 

Manufactures  exported 

To  all  the  AVorld. 

1 

To  British  Colonics. 

1839 
,  1840 

1  1841 

£53,233,580 

51,406,430 

51,634,623 

£16,279,108 

17,378,550 

15, 153,632 1 

*  On  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  foreign  traders  from  Japan,  see 
M‘CuUoch’s  Did.  of  Commerce,  Art.  ‘  Nangasacki;*  atid  an  interesting 
volume  on  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese,  published  at 
London  in  1841. 

t  Setting  aside  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  only 
two  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  which  contain  a  population  ex¬ 
ceeding  400,000,  are  Canada  and  Ceylon. 

t  See  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  433. 
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In  round  numbers,  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
England  are  sent  to  the  colonies.  Considering  the  great  wealth 
of  the  European  countries,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  former,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  colonial  should  bear 
so  large  a  proportion  to  the  foreign  trade ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  exports  to  the  colonies  can  only  be  explained  by  the  free¬ 
dom  of  intercourse  with  them,  which  we  owe  to  our  political 
ascendancy. 

Generally,  therefore,  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the 
possession  of  colonies  may  be  said  to  consist  in  this : — that,  in 
consideration  of  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  superintending 
their  government,  and  defending  them  against  hostile  attack,  we 
require  them  to  trade  freely  with  us.  I'hey  are  separate  politi¬ 
cal  communities,  each  with  its  peculiar,  though  not  sovereign, 
government — managing  its  own  public  revenue  and  expenditure, 
levying  custom-duties  of  its  own,  and  maintaining  a  distinct  system 
of  taxation — but  not  permitted  to  use  its  power  so  as  to  impose 
restrictions  and  disabilities  upon  the  trade  of  the  mother  country. 

But  the  commercial  advantages  derivable  from  the  possession 
of  colonies  have  this,  and  no  wider  extent.  No  benefit  can 
accrue  to  the  mother  country  from  attempting  to  incorporate 
distant  and  scattered  colonies  into  her  own  fiscal  system ;  and  to 
draw  a  line  of  commercial  privilege  between  her  own  colonies 
and  foreign  countries-  A  Zollverein  for  the  colonies  of  England 
is  an  absurdity. 

What  is  the  principle  of  the  German  Zollverein  ?  A  number 
of  adjoining  states,  having  a  general  similarity  of  interests,  climate, 
population,  and  language — some  of  them  single  towns,  as  Frank¬ 
fort — others  being  territories  not  larger  than  an  English  county — 
maintain  separate  Customs  Establishments.  Custom-house  lines 
are  drawn  round  each  state,  so  that  a  traveller  may  pass  through 
the  territories  of  two  or  three  states,  and  be  subjected  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  examination  and  payment  of  duties  in  a  single  day’s  journey. 
These  states  agree  to  abolish  all  the  internal  customs’  lines,  to 
levy  their  custom-duties  only  upon  the  external  frontier  of  the 
confederacy,  to  pay  them  into  a  common  treasury,  and  to  divide 
the  fund  so  formed  according  to  a  scale  mutually  agreed  upon. 
This  arrangement  is  practicable  and  convenient.  Setting  aside 
the  rates  of  duty,  (which  we  are  not  now  considering,)  it  is  bene¬ 
ficial  both  to  the  confederated  states  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  ; — to  the  native  consumer,  to  the  merchant,  and  to  the 
traveller.  Each  state  retains  its  separate  revenue  system  for 
other  taxes.  Its  land  tax,  its  excise  duties,  its  stamp  and 
postage  duties,  are  collected  by  its  own  officers,  and  paid  directly 
into  its  own  coffers.  But  with  respect  to  custom  duties,  it  be- 
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longs  to  a  larger  system  of  states,  which  levies  them  for  it,  and 
from  which  it  receives  its  proper  share  of  the  common  fund.* 

There  is  no  necessary  coincidence  between  custom-house  lines 
and  the  frontiers  of  an  independent  state.  They  may  be  either 
more  or  less  e.xtensive.  Before  the  measure  of  Turgot  in  1774, 
the  importation  of  corn  from  one  province  of  France  to  another 
was  prohibited.  In  like  manner,  the  trade  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  was  not  put  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting-trade  till  the 
year  1825.  There  are  still  internal  custom-duties  in  the  British 
dominions  in  India.  The  German  League,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
extended  the  circle  of  its  custom-house  lines  so  as  to  include  many 
independent  states.  The  principle  on  which  this  league  is  founded, 
is  highly  beneficial  in  its  operation  ;  and  is  an  advance  in  civiliz¬ 
ation,  by  tending  to  weaken  national  distinctions,  to  multiply  the 
pacific  relations  of  independent  states,  and  to  create  a  community 
of  interests.'  But,  however  important  and  advantageous  it  may 
be,  it  requires,  in  order  to  obtain  success  and  permanence,  the 
union  of  several  conditions,  which  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
1.  The  communities  must  be  contiguous  to  one  another,  so  that 
the  entire  confederation  may  be  surrounded  by  a  single  custom¬ 
house  line.  2.  The  custom-duties  must  be  collected  for  the 
common  account,  be  paid  into  a  single  fund,  and  afterwards 
divided  amongst  the  separate  states.  3.  There  must  be  such  a 
similarity  of  circumstances  and  interests,  as  to  render  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  arrangement  probable;  and  to  induce  the  members 
to  acquiesce,  without  serious  dissatisfaction,  in  the  joint  manage¬ 
ment  and  collection  of  the  duties,  and  their  subsequent  division 
according  to  a  fixed  scale. 

The  principle  of  the  German  customs*  league  is  applicable, 
for  e.xample,  to  the  Italian  states ;  it  is  applicable  to  Holland 
and  Belgium,  provided  these  countries  could  forget  their  mutual 
animosity,  and  combine  for  a  purpose  of  common  advantage.  But 
to  a  system  of  communities  such  as  England  and  her  colonies, 
it  is  utterly  inapplicable.  The  colonies  of  England  are  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  globe.  If  we  made  a  colonial  customs’ 
union,  our  custom-house  lines  must  reach  to  the  Antipodes.  In 
order  to  be  consistent,  we  must  include  Canada,  Jamaica,  the 
Cape,  Australia,  and  Hindustan,  with  the  British  isles,  in  one 
custom-house  system.  The  fundamental  conditions  for  such  an 
arrangement  are  wanting.  These  communities,  distant  from 
England  and  from  each  other,  cannot  be  brought  within  one 
external  line  of  duties,  nor  can  the  internal  lines  be  abolished. 


•  On  the  German  Customs’  Union,  see  this  Journal,  vol.  Kxxix.  p. 
lOP-9. 
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Neither  can  their  duties  be  levied  on  a  common  account ;  each 
must  continue  to  maintain  its  separate  and  peculiar  custom.house. 
Upon  a  moment’s  consideration,  it  is  manifest  that  a  colonial 
customs’  union,  so  fur  as  the  Empire  of  England  is  concerned,  is 
an  impossibility. 

For  a  similar  reason,  we  cannot  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Mr 
M‘Culloch  (with  whose  views  on  this  subject  we  generally  concur,) 
that  the  trade  with  the  colonies  should,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  be  conducted  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting-trade* 
By  a  coasting- trade,  we  understand  a  maritime  trade  carried 
on  between  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  subject 
to  the  same  custom-house  system.  For  example,  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Edinburgh  and  London,  or  between  Marseilles  and 
Havre,  is  a  coasting-trade.  Now  we  are  unable  to  understand 
bow  the  trade  between  London  and  Quebec,  or  Calcutta,  or 
Sydney,  can  ever  be  brought  into  the  form  of  a  coasting-trade. 
With  communities  so  distant  and  so  dissimilar,  no  identity  of 
economical  interests,  for  fiscal  purposes,  can  be  established. 
Even  such  an  approximation  towards  a  joint  fiscal  system  as 
was  made  by  the  Canada  corn  act  of  1843,  shows  the  inappli¬ 
cability  of  the  principle.  By  this  act  it  was  attempted  to  bring 
the  English  and  the  Canadian  corn-grower  within  the  pale  of 
a  common  protection,  excluding  from  it  all  foreign  corn.  But 
one  of  the  main  arguments  for  the  protection  of  British  corn  was 
the  existence  of  peculiar  burdens  on  land ;  which  rendered  the 
native  producer  less  able  to  compete  against  the  foreign  corn- 
grower.  Now  these  burdens  were  not  shared  by  the  Canadian 
farmer ;  and  therefore  the  admission  of  Canadian  wheat  at  a 
nominal  duty,  while  foreign  wheat  was  subject  to  a  heavy  tax 
on  importation,  was  utterly  subversive  of  this  leading  argument 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  corn-law.f 

But,  even  if  a  colonial  customs’  league  is  impossible  for  England, 
if  the  custom-duties  of  our  vast  and  scattered  Empire  cannot  be 
centralised  into  one  uniform  system,  is  it  not  just  and  politic  to 
give  a  preference  to  colonial  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom? 
If  the  mother  country  must  retain  a  customs’  tariff  distinct  from 
the  tariff's  of  its  colonies,  ought  it  not  to  establish  a  discrimina- 


•  ‘  Being  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  the  trade  with  the  colonies 
should,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  be  conducted  on  the  footing 
of  a  coasting-trade.’ — Diet,  of  Commerce,  Art.  ‘  Colonies  and  Colony 
Trade,’  p.  320,  ed.  1844. 

t  The  distinction  between  a  dependency  of  the  crown,  and  a  district 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  respect  to  commercial  legislation  and  cus¬ 
tom-duties,  is  well  explained  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  bis  sjieech  on 
the  Canada  corn-law,  22d  May  1843.  It  had  been  stated  in  debate, 
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tion  of  duties  between  goods  imported  from  colonies  and  from 
foreign  countries,  in  favour  of  the  former?  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  we  will  revert  to  what  has  been  already  said  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  advantage  derived  by  a  mother 
country  from  the  possession  of  colonies ; — viz.  that  it  consists, 
not  in  assuming  the  monojioly  of  the  colonial  market,  but  in  se¬ 
curing  its  freedom :  not  in  excluding  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
in  protecting  yourself  against  exclusion.  If  the  commercial 
policy  of  England  was  managed  on  this  principle,  the  colonies 
would  not  be  entitled  to  ask  for  compensation  in  the  shape  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  home  market.  They  would  not  be  subjected 
by  the  mother  country  to  any  commercial  disadvantage  which 
would  call  for  indemnity.  They  not  only  have  no  substantial 
interest  in  a  system  of  isolation,  in  duties  for  protecting  their 
native  industry ;  but  they  ought,  if  they  understood  their  true 
interest,  to  be  most  grateful  to  the  mother  country  for  saving 
them  from  the  introduction  of  this  rninous  folly.  So  long  as 
England  avowedly  maintained  a  colonial  monopoly  for  her  own 
belief  t — so  long  as  she  regulated  the  trade  of  the  colonists  to 
their  detriment  and  her  supposed  advantage,  the  case  wore  a 
ditferent  complexion.  There  was  a  sacrifice  on  the  side  of  the 
colony,  which  might  give  a  claim  for  a  corresponding  sacrifice 
on  the  side  of  the  mother  country.  England,  however,  has 
now  abandoned  this  restrictive  system,  and  allows  the  colonists 
to  trade  freely  without  giving  her  goods  the  preference.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  retains  the  discriminating  duties  against  herself, 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  loss  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  colony.  She  makes  a  sacrifice  as  a  compensation 
for  an  injury  which  she  no  longer  inflicts.  In  an  excess  of  de¬ 
votion,  she  expiates  by  an  enduring  penance  a  sin  which  she 
has  ceased  to  commit. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  system  of  discrimination  in 
favour  of  colonial  produce,  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the 
mother  country  and  its  consumers,  and  of  the  colony  and  its 
producers. 

When  a  discriminating  duty  on  colonial  produce  is  in  opera- 


tbat  the  colonies  are  integral  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  ought  to  he 
governed  as  an  English  county.  Lord  J.  Russell  observes,  that  Canada 
is  indeed  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  but  that,  commercially  speak¬ 
ing,  it  cannot  be  governed  on  the  same  principles  as  an  English  county. 
Canada,  he  remarks,  does  not  share  our  fiscal  burdens,  or  contribute  to 
the  common  defence  of  the  Empire.  Moreover,  it  imposes  import 
duties  upon  our  manufactures.  This  is  not  the  case  with  an  English 
county.  Lincolnshire  does  not  impose  duties  on  goods  imported  from 
Yorkshire. — (69  Hansard,  712.) 
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tion,  the  effect  is  this.  If  importations  take  place  regularly 
under  both  rates  of  duty — that  is  to  say,  if  the  article  is  imported 
as  well  from  foreign  countries  as  from  the  colonies — the  price  is 
raised  to  the  same  amount  as  if  the  duty  upon  all  the  imports 
stood  at  the  maximum  rate.  For  example,  if  coffee  is  imported 
at  two  duties ;  viz.,  foreign  coffee  at  6d.  and  colonial  coffee  at 
4d.  per  lb.,  the  price  to  the  English  consumer  is  the  same  as  if 
there  were  an  uniform  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  The  revenue  loses 
the  difference  between  the  sum  received  on  the  colonial  imports, 
and  the  sum  which  would  have  been  received  if  an  equal  quantity 
of  coffee  had  been  imported  under  the  high  duty.  The  English 
consumer  gains  nothing  by  the  discrimination,  inasmuch  as  the 
price  paid  in  England  is  regulated  by  the  price  at  which  the 
coffee  subject  to  the  high  duty  can  be  sold.  The  effect  of  the 
discrimination  is  simply  to  cause  a  larger  quantity  of  colonial 
coffee  to  be  imported.  But  although  the  quantity  of  importa¬ 
tions  at  the  low  duty  may  be  greater  than  it  would  be  if  there 
was  an  uniform  rate,  the  profits  made  by  the  growers  and  im¬ 
porters  of  the  colonial  article  are  not  raised  above  the  average 
rate — in  as  much  as  the  trade  is  open,  competition  lowers  them  to 
the  general  level.  With  respect  therefore  to  the  mother  country^ 
a  discriminating  duty  raises  the  price  to  the  level  of  the  high 
duty ;  and  deprives  the  revenue  of  the  difference  between  the  sum 

Eaid  upon  the  colonial  importations,  and  the  sum  which  would 
ave  been  paid  if  an  equal  quantity  had  been  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  With  respect  to  the  colony^  it  merely  directs 
a  larger  amount  of  capital  into  the  protected  trade ;  which  capital 
yields,  however,  only  the  average  rate  of  profit. 

Now,  looking  to  tlie  colonial  side  of  the  question,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  a  newly  settled  country,  containing  large  tracts 
of  unoccupied  or  half-occupied  land,  there  are  in  general  abun¬ 
dant  facilities  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital.  The 
field  of  enterprise  is  large,  but  capital  and  labour  are  scarce. 
In  such  a  territory,  capital,  if  fiscal  laws  do  not  create  a  ficti¬ 
tious  motive  for  a  different  employment,  will  be  attracted  to 
those  investments  which  are  most  profitable  to  the  individual, 
and  most  advantageous  to  the  colony.  It  is  no  advantage  to  a 
colony  such  as  Canada,  that  its  capital  should  be  diverted  from 
agriculture  to  wood-cutting.  The  effect  of  such  an  interfe¬ 
rence  with  the  natural  course  of  improvement,  is  well  described 
by  Mr  Lyell,  in  the  following  passage : — ‘  I  heard,’  he  says, 
speaking  of  Nova  Scotia — ‘  frequent  discussions  on  the  present 
‘  state  of  the  timber-duties.^  both  here  and  in  Canada  ;  and  great 
‘  was  my  surprise  to  find  the  majority  of  the  small  proprietors, 
‘  or  that  class  in  whose  prosperity  and  success  the  strength  of  a 
‘  new  colony  consists,  regretting  that  the  mother  country  had 
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‘  legislated  so  much  in  their  favour.  They  said  that  a  few  large 
‘  capitalists  and  shipowners  amassed  considerable  fortunes,  (some 

*  of  them,  however,  losing  them  again  by  over-speculation,)  and 

*  that  the  political  influence  of  a  few  such  merchants  was  natu- 

*  rally  greater  than  that  of  a  host  of  small  farmers,  who  could 

*  never  so  effectively  plead  their  cause  to  the  government.  But, 

‘  on  the  other  hand,  the  labourers  engaged  during  the  severe 

*  winter  at  high  pay,  to  fell  and  transport  the  timber  to  the  coast, 

‘  became  invariably  a  drunken  and  improvident  set.  Another 

*  serious  mischief  accrued  to  the  colony  from  this  traffic ; — as 

*  often  as  the  new  settlers  reached  the  tracts  from  which  the 

*  wood  had  been  removed,  they  found,  instead  of  a  cleared  region, 

*  ready  for  cultivation,  a  dense  copscwood  or  vigorous  under- 

*  growth  of  young  trees,  far  more  expensive  to  deal  with  than 

*  the  original  forest ;  and,  what  was  worse,  all  the  best  kinds  of 
‘  timber,  fit  for  farm-buildings  and  other  uses,  had  been  taken 
‘  away,  having  been  carefully  selected  for  exportation  to  Great 

*  Britain.  So  that,  while  the  English  are  submitting  to  pay  an 

*  enhanced  price  for  timber  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Norway, 

*  the  majority  of  the  colonists,  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made, 

‘  feel  no  gratitude  for  the  boon  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  complain 

*  of  a  monopoly  that  enriches  a  few  timber-merchants,  at  the 

*  expense  of  the  more  regular  and  steady  progress  of  agriculture.’  * 

The  protection  which  the  parental  solicitude  of  England  has 
afforded  to  the  timber  trade  of  its  colony,  has  therefore  proved  a 
barren  gift,  yielding  a  return  of  dissatisfaction  rather  than  of 
gratitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  country  is  necessarily  a  loser. 
A  discriminating  duty  can  never  be  advantageous  to  the  country 
which  establishes  the  discrimination.  VVe  can  conceive  no  state 
of  things,  in  which  discriminating  duties  on  colonial  produce  im¬ 
ported  into  England,  can  be  advantageous  to  England.  At  the 
utmost,  they  may  not  be  disadvantageous.  For  example,  during 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  colonics,  the  means  of  producing 
sugar,  at  a  moderate  price,  in  our  West  India  islands,  may  have 
been  so  great,  and  the  competition  so  effectual,  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  was  inoperative;  so  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  perhaps  not  have  been  lower,  if  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  sugar  had  been  let  into  our  market  upon  equal 
^rms.  But  cases  of  this  sort  are  rare.  In  general,  the  discri¬ 
mination  either  enhances  the  price,  or  (what  is  equivalent)  causes 
the  consumption  of  articles  of  an  inferior  quality.  Of  the  first 
case,  the  present  state  of  the  Sugar*  Duties  affords  an  example. 


*  Lyell’s  Travels  in  Norlh  Atnerka,  vol.  ii.  p.  224-5. 
VOL.  LXXXIV.  NO.  CLXIX.  R 
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For  the  sake  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  and  the  interests  in¬ 
volved  in  them,  we  now  pay  a  considerably  hip^her  price  for 
sugar,  than  we  should  pay  if  the  trade  was  open  indiscriminately, 
at  a  moderate  duty,  with  the  whole  world.  Both  the  consumer 
and  the  revenue  are  losers  by  the  present  scale  of  duties.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  system  of  self-sacrifice,  is  (as  M.  Say  has  remarked,*) 
that  no  countries  in  Europe  buy  their  sugar  at  so  high  a  price 
as  those  which  have  sugar  colonies  !  Those  countries  (as  Italy) 
which  have  none,  obtain  their  sugar  at  the  lowest  cost.  Of  the 
forced  consumption  of  articles  of  inferior  quality,  the  timber  of 
Canada  and  the  wines  of  the  Cape  afford  instances.  We  have 
imported,  and  still  import,  large  quantities  of  inferior  deal  from 
Canada,  simply  because  Canada  is  our  colony.  Permanent 
national  detriment  has  resulted  from  this  discrimination  of  duties. 
The  enormous  number  of  buildings  and  public  works  which  have 
been  constructed  in  London,  and  the  manufacturing  and  popu¬ 
lous  districts  of  the  country,  since  the  peace,  have  been  deteri¬ 
orated  in  value  by  the  use  of  an  inferior  quality  of  timber, 
peculiarly  liable  to  dry-rot.  So,  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
rate  of  duty,  England  annually  imports  more  than  400,000 
gallons  of  the  e.xtremely  bad  wine  which  is  made  at  the  Cape, 
and  which  is  used  chiefly  as  a  menstruum  for  the  wine  manufac¬ 
turer.  Little  of  it  appears  to  be  sold  avowedly  as  Cape  wine  ; 
it  is  chiefly  passed  off  in  an  adulterated  form,  as  Spanish  or 
I’ortuguese.  * 

It  may  however  be  said,  that  although  a  country  would  lose 
by  imposing  a  discrimination  on  imports  from  different  foreign 
countries,  (for  example,  England,  by  admitting  the  wines  of 
Portugal  at  a  lower  duty  than  those  of  Spain  and  France  ;) — yet 
it  is  the  interest  of  a  nation  possessing  colonies,  to  give  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  their  imports,  not  on  their  account,  but  in  order  to  secure 
its  own  commercial  independence.  It  may  be  compelled  to  make 
war  against  an  independent  state,  with  wliich  it  had  previously 
maintained  commercial  relations;  but  (unless  it  should  rebel) 
it  can  never  be  at  war  with  its  own  colony.  Such  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  was  the  view  with  which  the  discriminating  duties 
on  Canada  timber  were  established,  (avowedly  intended  to  be 
only  temporary  ;)  and  such,  too,  was  the  origin  of  the  privilege 
given  to  Cape  wine.  Probably,  too,  the  proposition  of  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  in  1813,  to  admit  North  American  corn  without  duty, 
had  a  similar  foundation ;  for  the  dread  of  commercial  depen¬ 
dence  was  then  at  its  height.  That  the  theory  of  commercial 
independence,  which  has  an  attractive  and  patriotic  look,  should 


Court  d’Economie  Politique,  torn.  iii.  p.  440. 
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have  gained  credit  during  the  violent  disturbance  of  commerce 
produced  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon — that  people  should  have 
looked  out  for  some  apparently  immovable  spot  in  the  midst  of 
the  earthquake  caused  by  his  reckless  ambition — was  not  un¬ 
natural  ;  but  it  was  a  singular  delusion  which  led  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  suppose  that  this  security  was  to  be  found  in  discrimi¬ 
nating  duties.  If  the  timber-trade  with  the  Baltic  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  closing  of  the  Sound,  Canada  timber  would  spon¬ 
taneously,  without  the  aid  of  duties,  be  brought  into  our  market. 
So,  if  all  intercourse  with  the  Continent  was  to  be  permanently 
broken  off,  (a  supposition  extravagantly  improbable,)  a  natural 
demand  for  the  Cape  wines  would  be  created  in  England. 

The  theory  of  commercial  independence  seems  to  us  fitted  only 
for  an  U  topian  state  of  things ;  for  a  golden  age  of  the  world, 
when  every  country  shall,  of  its  own  accord,  produce  all  things. 
So  strong  are  the  motives  to  commercial  interchange,  and  so 
steady  the  common  interest  in  its  maintenance,  that  no  large 
nation  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  unable,  even  in  time  oi 
war,  to  carry  on  foreign  trade.  Athens,  indeed,  near  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  able,  out  of  enmity  to  the  petty 
neighbouring  state  of  Megara — about  as  large  as  an  English 
parish,  or  a  French  commune, — to  cut  off  its  supplies,  and  to 
threaten  it  with  starvation.*  But  it  would  be  utterly  impos¬ 
sible,  even  for  a  first-rate  naval  power,  to  blockade  all  the  ports 
of  a  large  nation,  and  intercept  all  its  land  communications.  A 
thousand  interests  would  be  at  work  to  defeat  the  prohibition. 
The  failure  of  Napoleon’s  Continental  System — which  was  under¬ 
mined  from  within  and  without,  by  licenses,  by  smuggling,  by 
corruption,  by  connivance,  by  fraud — is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  most  despotic  power,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  it, 
are  not  able  to  close  the  avenues  of  foreign  commerce.  How¬ 
ever,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  powerful  country,  in  time  of 
war,  to  interrupt  the  foreign  trade  of  its  enemy,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  commercial  independence,  based  on  a  trade  with  dis¬ 
tant  colonies,  would  be  of  any  value.  Let  us,  for  example, 
suppose  the  most  unfavourable  state  of  things  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  trade  of  England ;  viz.  a  war  with  France  and  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time.  If,  during  these  hostilities, 
England  could  maintain  her  maritime  ascendency,  she  could 
secure  the  continuance  of  her  foreign  trade,  either  direct  or  in- 


*  See  Arisloph.  Acham.,  535.  The  Megarians  complained,  in  the 
Congress  at  Sparta,  that  they  had  been  excluded,  not  only  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  Athens,  but  also  from  the  harbours  in  the  subject  islands  and  ter¬ 
ritories.  Thucyd.  i.  67. 
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direct  The  belligerent  states  -would  not  be  able  to  interrupt 
her  commercial  intercourse  with  other  powers  ;  nor,  indeed, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  their  own  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  England  could  not  maintain  her  maritime  pre¬ 
eminence,  and  keep  the  seas  open  to  her  vessels,  she  would  be 
unable  to  carry  on  her  trade  with  her  remote  possessions,  such 
as  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape,  Australia,  and  Hindustan. 
-A  large  country,  such  as  France,  or  an  extensive  confederacy  of 
contigpious  states,  as  Germany,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  render 
itself  independent  of  foreign  trade,  by  the  variety  of  its  native 
products,  and  the  power  of  preserving  its  internal  communica¬ 
tions  during  war.  But  what  is  the  worth  of  that  commercial 
indeprendence  which  assumes  the  power  of  maintaining,  in  time 
•  of  war,  an  unbroken  intercourse  with  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  globe  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it,  that  we  are  exempt  from  the 
bondage  pf  European  timber  and  wine,  if  we  are  to  fetch  the  one 
from  Canada,  and  the  other  from  the  Cape  ?  The  panacea  for 
the  evils  of  commercial  slavery  turns  out,  on  examination,  to  be 
no  remedy  at  all,  but  rather  an  aggravation  of  the  calamity. 

But  while  we  are  attempting,  by  a  system  of  discriminating 
duties,  to  provide  against  the  interruption  of  commerce  conse¬ 
quent  upon  war,  do  we  not  forget,  that  by  this  very  system  we 
are  sowing  the  seeds  of  hostilities,  and  multiplying  the  chances 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  evil. which  we  seek  to  counteract  ?  By 
establishing  differential  duties  in  favour  of  our  colonies,  we  ex¬ 
clude  from  our  ports  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  or  admit 
it  on  less  favourable  terms.  Regulations  of  this  sort,  tending  to 
the  discouragement  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  foreign  countries, 
are  naturally  considered  by  them  as  unjust  and  unfriendly.  Such 
distinctions,  therefore,  engender  feelings  towards  us  of  no  ami¬ 
cable  nature,  and  must  rank  among  the  causes  which  lead  to 
war.  At  all  events,  a  system  of  exclusion  and  discrimination, 
•directed  against  foreign’ countries,  cannot  fail  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  that  community  of  interest  and  feeling,  which  na¬ 
turally  springs  from  unfettered  commercial  intercourse,  con¬ 
ducted  upon  equal  terms. 

>  It  will,  however,  be  said,  that  even  if  it  should  be  apparent 
that  colonial  protection  is  detrimental  to  the  mother  country, 
yet  it  ought  to  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  colony.  The 
colopy,  it  will  be  argued,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  empire ;  it  is 
a  possession  of  the  British  crown  ;  its  inhabitants  are  our  fellow- 
subjects  ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  not  less  than  our  policy,  to  show 
favour  to  its  interests,  and  to  strengthen  its  allegiance,  by  ac- 
•  cording  preferences  to  its  trade.*  The  parental  relation  of  the 

*  *  Is  it  wise  for  you  to  tet  up  (?)  this  lipe  of  distinction  be- 
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mother  country  to  the  colony,  furnishes,  according  to  this  view, 
a  ground  why  the  more  powerful  state  should  make  sacrifices  of 
a  commercial  tiature,  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  dependent 
community.  I'his  reasoning,  however,  obviously  proceeds  in  a 
vicious  circle,  an4  returns  upon  itself.  It  is  first  proved,  that 
the  possession  .of  colonies  is  advantageous  to  a  country  on  account 
of  the  encouragement  and  extension  which  they  give  to  its  trade. 
The  expenses  of  civil  government,  and  of  military  and  naval 
protection,  and  the  increased  chances  of  war,  are  admitted  to  be 
evils ;  but  it  is  said  that  a  compensation  for  them  is  found  in  the 
commercial  facilities  which  the  colony  affords  to  the  parent  state. 
When,  however,  it  is  objected,  that  the  mother  country  is  a  loser 
in  regard  to  its  trade,  and  that  it  sacrifices  its  commercial  interests 
to  the  colony  ;  then  it  is  answered,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the 
allegiance  of  a  valuable  colony,  and  to  cultivate  the  affections  of 
our  colonial  subjects,  we  must  submit  to  disadvantages  by  which 
their  trade  and  industry  are  benefited.  This  species  of  logic 
reminds  us  of  the  reasoning  which  is  sometimes  used  to  justify 
the  common  practice  of  ‘  throwing  good  money  after  bad.’  A 
person  is  advised  to  engage  in  some  speculation  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  yield  him  a  large  profit.  He  makes  the  attempt — 
invests  his  money  in  buildings  and  machinery,  and,  instead  of 
gaining,  finds  a  large  deficit.  His  impulse  is  to  sell  all  his  stock 
at  the  best  price  he  can  obtain,  to  escape  from  the  enterprise  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  thus  to  avoid  all  additional  loss.  But 
his  advisers  represent  to  him  the  value  of  his  fixed  capital,  and 
the  large  sacrifices  which  he  has  made  in  order  to  engage  in  the 
undertaking ;  and  they  therefore  urge  him  to  raise  more  money 
in  order  to  make  a  further  attempt.  He  builds  in  order  to  gain  ; 
but  when  the  enterprise  has  been  attended  with  loss,  he  proceeds 
to  spend  more  money  upon  an  unpromising  concern,  because  he 
has  built  expensive  works.  So  we  obtain  colonies  for  the  sake 
of  their  trade ;  and  then  make  sacrifices  in  colonial  trade  in 
order  to  retain  our  colonies. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that  a  system  of 
colonial  protection,  by  means  of  discriminating  duties  and  con¬ 
cealed  bounties,  is  unsound  and  impolitic;  and  that  the  notion  of 
a  colonial  custom’s  union  is  thoroughly  impracticable. 

Supposing  protection  to  be  afforded  with  respect  to  an  article 
of  colpnial  produce,  not  grown  in  the  mother  country,  (for 
example,  sugar  or  coffee  ;)  then,  as  we  have  shown,  the  mother 


tween  yourselves  sod  your  fellow-countrymen  in  Ciinada?’  Lord 
Stanley,  Speech  un  Canada  Corn-law,  19th  May  1843,  (69  Hansard, 
p.  598.) 
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country  is  almost  necessarily  a  loser.  No  real  reciprocity  exists, 
even  if  the  system  of  excluding^  foreign  produce  is  adopted  on 
both  sides  ;  for  one  market  is  larger  than  the  other.  The  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the  mother  country 
offers  to  the  colony,  are  far  greater  than  those  which  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  colonial  market  offers  to  the  mother  country.  At 
present,  however,  even  this  semblance  of  reciprocity  does  not 
exist,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  ;  for  England  no 
longer  limits  her  colonies  to  her  own  produce.  She  has  aban¬ 
doned  her  restrictions  on  the  colonies,  though  she  upholds  the 
privileges  to  colonial  goods  by  which  she  suffers.  If  there  is  no 
reciprocity,  neither  is  there  any  community  of  interests.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  article  is  exclusively  of  colonial  growth,  the  colony  and 
the  mother  country  have  avowedly  separate  interests.  The  colony 
sells  and  the  mother  country  buys.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
mother  country  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  but  she  is  excluded 
from  the  cheapest  market  by  her  own  discriminating  duties,  and 
confined  to  the  produce  of  her  own  colony. 

If  the  article  is  produced  both  in  the  mother  country  and  the 
colony,  and  protecting  duties  common  to  the  produce  of  both 
countries  are  imposed,  (as  in  the  case  of  Canada  corn,)  then  the 
protection  rests  on  a  different  ground.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
bring  the  producers  of  both  countries  within  the  same  circle  of 
protection,  and  to  consider  them,  for  this  purpose,  as  members  of 
one  community.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  endeavour  to  create 
a  colonial  Zollverein.  If,  however,  any  body  will  consider  the 
principles  of  the  German  Zollverein,  and  apply  them  consistently 
to  our  Colonial  Empire,  he  will  speedily  discover  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  cases,  and  the  impossibility  of  success ;  he  will,  we  think, 
soon  convince  himself  that  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  colonies 
as  separate,  though  not  independent  communities,  for  custom¬ 
house  purposes ;  and  to  abandon  the  idea  of  bringing  them  within 
a  system  of  import  duties  common  to  themselves  and  the  mother 
country.  For  fiscal  purposes,  the  colonies  ought  to  be  as  foreign 
countries,  with  which  a  perfectly  free  trade  prevails.  Each 
colony  has  its  own  tariff,  and  raises  its  own  revenue  of  customs, 
which  it  applies  to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  service.  The  mother 
country  can  watch  over  these  various  tariffs ;  it  can  prevent  the 
exclusion  of  its  own  commodities  by  prohibitions  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  duties,  and  can  secure  an  uninterrupted  free-trade  with  its 
colonies.  On  the  other  band,  it  ought  to  permit  its  colonies  to 
trade  freely  with  all  the  world,  and  to  open  its  own  ports  at  fair 
revenue  duties  to  all  colonial  products ;  but  without  giving  them 
an  undue  preference,  detrimental  to  its  own  interests,  by  discrimi¬ 
nating  duties. 

If  the  attempt  to  establish  a  colonial  customs’  union  were  made 
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consistently,  it  would  lead  to  far  more  extensive  consequences 
than  those  which  our  present  legislation  has  sanctioned ;  and  would 
inflict  upon  the  people  of  England  far  more  serious  privations 
and  losses  than  the  system  of  colonial  protection  has  hitherto 
produced.  The  principle  of  colonial  protection  has  been  applied 
capriciously  and  irregularly.  There  are  several  important 
articles  which  we  might  obtain  from  our  colonies,  but  which  are 
not  subject  to  discriminating  duties.  For  example,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  colonial  sugar  and  coffee,  but  not  for  colonial  tobacco 
or  cotton.  There  is,  moreover,  the  utmost  variety  in  the  amount  of 
protection  afforded ;  the  duties  vary  from  an  approach  to  equality 
up  to  ten  and  twelve  times  the  amount.  At  times  no  object  seems 
too  small  for  the  microscopic  vision  of  the  colonial  protector. 
Thus,  there  is  a  protection  of  2d.  per  Ih.  upon  colonial  anchovies. 
Upon  oranges  there  is  no  discrimination  ;  but  colonial  marmalade 
enjoys  a  protection  of  5d.  per  lb.  The  importer  of  colonial 
tapioca  and  sago  is  left  by  our  tariff  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the 
foreign  competition  in  these  articles ;  but  we  have  not  been 
regardless  of  colonial  interests  in  the  item  of  arrow-root,  which  is 
protected  by  a  discrimination  of  4s.  per  lb.  Our  differential 
duties  have  in  some  cases  been  fixed  with  a  minuteness  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  circumstances,  which  would,  no  doubt,  command  our 
admiration,  if  we  understood  the  grounds  of  the  distinction  ;  but 
which  does  not  at  once  explain  itself  to  the  casual  observer. 
For  example,  there  is  no  protection  for  colonial  dried  apples ; 
but  colonial  raw  apples  are  favoured  by  a  discrimination  of  4d. 
per  bushel.  The  duty  on  colonial  tin-ore  is  half  the  duty  on 
foreign  tin-ore ;  but  for  tin  manufactures  there  is  no  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Cattle  and  meat  are,  under  the  tariff  of  this  Session,  to  he 
imported  without  duty  ;  but  colonial  poultry,  alive  or  dead,  still 
retains  over  foreign  poultry  the  advantage  of  a  double  differen¬ 
tial  duty.  The  same  measure  likewise  extends  this  benefit  to 
colonial  ‘  cucumbers  preserved  in  salt.’  We  regret,  however,  to 
be  unable  to  discover  that  fresh  cucumbers,  or  even  melons,  the 
produce  of  our  colonies,  have  any  preference  in  our  tariff ;  certainly 
‘  fruit,  raw,  and  not  otherwise  enumerated,’  is  subject  to  the 
same  duty  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whether  imported  from  a 
foreign  country  or  a  British  possession. 

Fortunately,  it  has  never  been  attempted  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  colonial  protection  systematically  to  our  tariff ;  or  to  con¬ 
fine  the  consumption  of  these  islands  to  th^  produce  of  our  colonies 
for  all  articles  which  can  be  grown  in  them.  Almost  all  the  dis¬ 
criminations  have  been  established  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  some  particular  colony.  Even  in  last  Session,  when  Mr  Hutt 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  for  extending  the 
Canadian  scale  of  corn-duties  to  the  Australian  colonies,  the 
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motion  was  resi;(te(l  by  Ministers,  upon  the  ground  that  the  con¬ 
cession  had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  Canada.*  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  rule  of  the  customs’ 
law  with  respect  to  manufactures,  destroys  to  a  great  extent  the 
principle  of  excluding  foreign  produce  under  a  discriminating 
duty.  Thus,  American  wheat  imported  into  Canada  cannot  be 
imported  into  England  as  Canadian  wheat.  But  American 
wheat  imported  into  Canada,  and  there  ground  into  flour,  can  be 
importeil  into  England  as  Canadian  flour,  and  thus  obtain  the 
advantage  of  the  low  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  if  the  corn- law  of 
1842  had  been  maintained,  a  principle  bad  already  been  intro¬ 
duced,  which,  if  consistently  pursued,  ought  to  have  permitted  all 
the  corn  of  Danzig  and  Odessa  to  have  been  ground  into  flour 
in  Heligoland  and  Gibraltar,  and  imported  into  England  at  a 
nominal  duty. 

It  is  fortunate  for  this  country  that  the  system  of  colonial 
protection  has  not  been  driven  to  its  utmost  possible  limits;  and 
that  the  consumer  in  the  mother  country  has  not  been  consis¬ 
tently  sacrificed  to  the  colonial  producer.  But,  although  the 
principle  has  not  been  applied  universally,  it  has  been  established 
in  many  extensive  branches  of  import,  and  under  the  existing 
protection  vested  interests  have  been  created  which  would  suffer 
by  a  change  of  law.  For  example,  the  wine  establishments  of 
the  Cape,  and  the  sawmills  of  Canada,  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  abandoned  if  the  inequality  of  duties  on  which  their  artificial 
life  depends  was  removed.  And  however  little  advantage  it 
may  have  been  to  Canada,  for  example,  that  its  capital  should 
be  diverted  from  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil, 
to  cutting  timber,  and  the  lumber-trade;  yet  as  the  invest¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  and  the  buildings  and  machinery  erected, 
the  owners  of  that  property  wouhl  undoubtedly  now  endure  a 
loss,  if  the  protection  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  Accordingly,  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Canada,  in  their  recent  address  to  the 
crown,  speak  of  ‘  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 

*  this  colony,  advancing  in  steady  and  successful  progression  under 

*  that  moderate  system  of  protection  of  her  staple  productions, 
‘  grain  and  lumber,  which  Her  Majesty  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
‘  ment  have  hitherto  graciously  secured  them;’  and  they  iitti- 
mate  a  loyal  fear,  that  *  should  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  from 

*  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection  to  their  staple  products,  find  that 

*  they  cannot  successfully  compete  with  their  neighbours  of  the 


•  On  the  inconsUtency  of  not  extending  the  same  principle  to  other 
colonies,  see  Lord  Howick’s  speech  in  the  debate  on  Mr  Hutt’s  motion, 
8th  May  1845 _ Hansard,  vol.  80,  p.  333. 
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*  United  States  in  the  only  market  open  to  them,  the)  will  natu- 
‘  rally  and  of  necessity  begin  to  doubt  whether  remaining  a  portion 
‘  of  the  British  empire  will  be  of  that  paramount  advantage  which 

*  they  have  hitherto  found  it  to  be.’  * 

In  cases  where  a  purely  artificial  branch  of  production  has  been 
created  by  fiscal  legislation,  the  cessation  of  which  is  demanded 
by  the  general  welfare,  it  would  be  harsh  and  unjust  to  make  a 
sudden  change,  without  any  regard  for  the  interests  which  have 
been  called  into  being  by  the  act  of  the  government.  A  striking 
instance  of  an  artificial  industry  of  this  kind,  created  by  protect¬ 
ing  duties,  (not  indeed  in  favour  of  colonies,  but  against  them,)  is 
afforded  by  the  beet-root  sugar  of  France.  After  the  existence 
of  this  manufacture  for  some  years,  under  the  shelter  of  protective 
duties,  it  was  found  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  the  high 
price  to  the  public,  were  no  longer  tolerable,  and  it  was  decided 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system.  It  was  first  proposed  to  give  a 
compensation  of  forty  million  francs  to  the  growers  of  beet-root, 
and  to  prohibit  the  home  manufacture ;  but  it  was  ultimately 
thought  preferable  to  adopt  a  gradual  change,  and  to  raise  the 
duty  on  home-made  sugar  by  annual  increments,  until  it  reaches 
the  duty  on  colonial  sugar.  This  transition  began  in  August 
1844,  and  the  change  w’ill  be  complete  in  August  1848.  A  simi¬ 
lar  choice  of  means  presents  itself  for  the  extinction  of  the  more 
important  of  our  colonial  protections  We  might  either  give 
compensation  to  the  vested  interests,  (which,  WMth  respect  to  the 
Canada  sawmills,  and  the  Cape  wine  establishments,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  an  advantageous  bargain  for  the  public ;)  or  we 
might  make  the  abolition  gradual,  and  thus  afford  time  for  the 
withdrawal  of  capital  invested  in  the  protected  industries,  and  for 
the  adaptation  of  the  colonial  interests  to  the  altered  state  of  the 
law. 

The  following  is,  in  a  few  words,  a  summary  of  the  principles 


•  Address  of  12th  May  1846.  In  his  answer  to  this  address,  Mr 
Gladstone  says — ‘  Her  Majesty’s  government  conceive  that  the  proleclive 
principle  cannot  with  justice  he  described  as  the  universal  basis,  either  of 
the  general  connexion  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies,  or 
even  of  their  commercial  connexion.’ — Despatch  /oAonfCaMcar/,  3d  June 
1846.  (House  of  Lords,  sessional  paper,  No.  169.)  By  the  protective 
principle,  is  here  meant  the  principle  of  protecting  colonial  industry  at 
the  expense  of  the  mother  country.  Not  only  is  Mr  Gladstone’s  propo- 
sition  undeniably  true ;  but  (if  be  bad  been  looking  merely  to  historical 
trath)he  might  have  added,  that  the  generally  received  maxim  w  itb  respect 
to  colonial  trade  was  formerly  the  very  reverse — viz.  that  the  industry  of 
the  mother  country  was  to  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  colony. 
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upon  which  the  relation  of  England  to  her  colonies — especially 
with  reference  to  her  colonial  trade — ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
regulated.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  each 
colony  is  a  separate  and  distinct  community,  occupying  a  terri¬ 
tory  distant  from  England,  though  politically  dependent  upon 
the  imperial  government.  Owing  to  this  separateness  and  re¬ 
moteness,  its  local  and  subordinate  government  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  as  is  compatible  with  the  condition  of  political  de¬ 
pendence,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
crown.  For  the  expenses  of  its  military  and  naval  defence,  Eng¬ 
land  must  not  expect  any  direct  compensation.  Nor  ought  she 
to  subject  the  trade  of  the  colony  to  any  restrictions  for  her  own 
exclusive  advantage.  She  ought  to  assume  no  preference  in  the 
markets  of  the  colony,  and  should  rest  contented  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  perfectly  free  trade  on  both  sides.  She  ought 
to  permit  her  colony  to  trade  freely  with  all  the  world,  and 
open  her  own  ports  to  its  products.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  ought  not  to  sacrifice  her  own  interests,  by  levying  at  home 
discriminating  duties  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  colony  ; — a 
system  of  fiscal  privilege  which  excludes  cheaper  and  better 
foreign  goods  from  her  own  markets,  and  gives  just  offence  to 
foreign  nations. 


No.  CL XX.  will  he  pttbluhed  in  October. 
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